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FOREFATHERS’ DAY 


is near. DECEMBER IS THE MONTH in which 
to commemorate those heroes of 


FAITH, FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP. | 


You can do it through the 


Congregational Church Building Society | 


by helping the struggling churches of the Pilgrim Faith and Polity to build a house of worship 
or parsonage. It has already helped to erect 3,783 churches and 990 
parsonages. The appeals for aid far exceed the available furds. 





THE CRY OF DISTRESS 


comes from prairie and mountain, from city and hamlet, in fifty states and territories. Forty-eight 
parsonages and one hundred and forty-nine churches are being called for. We 
can help them only as churches and individuals send us the money. 


HAVE YOU MADE YOUR ANNUAL OFFERING 


for this work? Do not let the year close without it. The churches are in pressing need of your aid. | 


DO IT NOW! 


Send check by December 21, (Forefathers’ Day) to 


CHARLES E. HOPE. Treasurer. 


105 East 22nd Street, NEW YORK. 


ae ee, 
a s 


New England givers may send to REV. GEORGE A. HOOD, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 














~ | OLD NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES 


and their children 


By DOLORES BACON, 
Author of Zhe Diary of a Musician, ete. 





IMPLE enough architecturally are many of these quiet build- 
ings, but the wealth of association gives them an interest to 
Americans far greater than the most inspiring English or 
Continental cathedrals. It is authoritative, having been gleaned 

from personal interviews with the pastors, and through reference to 
pamphlets, books of general history, ecclesiastical histories, town 
records, old sermons and the like. Nine photogravures and twenty- 
four beautiful half-tones. $4.13 postpaid. 











Closely allied in association and antiquity with the above is a monumental work published a few years ago: 


FURNITURE of OUR FOREFATHERS 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 
With critical description of the plates by Russell Sturgis 
“The most elaborate and thorough work yet written on colonial furniture,” says the Chicage Record Herald. 


Contains some 350 illustrations of interesting and genuine pieces from photographs taken for this book. New and 
cheaper edition, $10.00. 








DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 133 East 16th Street, New York City. 
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“The Greatest of all the Magazines” 


FRANCES HODGSON THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
BURNETT Copyright. 1904, 
Pach Brothers 


[in 1907 Three Great Serial Novels |=_19°7 | 


“THE SHUTTLE” “COME AND FIND ME” “RUNNING WATER” 
By Frances Hodgson Bumett By Elizabeth Robins By A. E. W. Mason 


An international novel of great Author of ‘‘ The Magnetic North.” By the author of “The Four 
power—a story of marriage be- A story full of humor and path- Feathers,”’ Began in August, 1906, 
tween men and women of Ameri- os, without a dull characteror un- New subscribers who begin with 
can and English nationality. Inin- interesting incident in it—the Nov. may have Aug., Sept. and 
terest and in charm itis probably scene, California and the far Oct. aueabece free and so get this 
Mrs. Burnett's greatest work of North. A strong love interest. complete story. 

ELIZABETH ROBINS fiction. Illustrated. Illustrated. Illustrated. 























A. E. W MASON 






An Important Literary and Historical Study 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


“THE PANAMA CANAL,” by Secretary Taft 


Whistler in Paris and Venice French Cathedrals Illustrated 

Papers on Gardening Papers on Art 

Farming, and Architecture Seventy-five Short Stories 
Famous Heroines of Fiction (in color) it 

WILLIAM H. TAFT Famous Dramatic Impersonations (in color) Bie a 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 


Three Short Serials—Supplementing The Century's Famous “ War Series” 


JAY COOKE AND THE GENERAL HOWARD’S LINCOLN IN THE 
FINANCING OF THE WAR REMINISCENCES TELEGRAPH OFFICE 


Being an account of the career of The only surviving commanderof Mr. Lincoln Fg a large part of 
Jay Cooke. who furnished Lincoln a separate army in the Civil War his time in the War Department 
with a million dollars a day and here gives His personal recollec- Telegraph office—here is the story 
whose success in placing loans tions of Lincoln, Jefferson Davis, of those exciting days, contrib- 
helped to save the Union. From Lee, Grant and others—all leaders uted by the telegrapher, David 
unpublished documents. of the time. Homer Bates. 

Fully Illustrated. Fully Illustrated. Fully Illustrated. 


THE FINEST COLOR WORK IN ANY MAGAZINE WHISTLER 
































JAY COOKE in 1863 


Be sure to take THE CENTURY in 1907 New subscribers who begin with the volume (Nov., 
DON’T MISS A NUMBER 7906) are entitled to receive Aug., Sept. and Oct. 
numbers FREE, containing first chapters of “ Running Water,” Mason's fine novel. Price 


$4.00 for the year of fifteen numbers, August, 1906, to October, 1907, tnclusive. 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 























SP Re EP * +e > = 
FOR THE CHILDREN. hoa ozone 
The Children want it | Make a subscription your Christmas gift. 


FAIRY STORIES by Frances Hopcson BURNETT; 


In 1907 SERIAL STORIES by the Author of ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch,’’ and by the Author of ‘‘ Emmy Lou.”’ 


A CHRISTMAS STORY FOR GIRLS by KATE DouGLas WIGGIN. 


A thousand illustrations by the best illustrators of the day, short stories, travel articles, 
‘* Nature and Science,” prizes for good work in writing, drawing, photography, etc. 


Subscription price $3.00 a year. 
THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 












** The best child's 
iodical in the wor 
John G. Whittier. 

























COCO COC C8 Ls 8 Da aay 
THE CENTURY CO’S NEW BOOKS 


Seeing France with Uncle John 


‘‘Frankly a bit of nonsense. ‘‘‘I have done the Louvre,’ an- 
The New Book of But it is such nonsense as we are nounced Uncle John. ‘ Baedeker | Just the Gift for a 
Humor glad to welcome, for it is fresh, says it takes two hours and a half Traveled and 

by Anne Warner shrewd and genuinely amusing. just to walk through it, but I was Humorous Friend 
. . . That reader would be a ne from the hotel only two 
dull dog who failed to enjoy ours.’ Edna asked him if he 
many a hearty laugh over this sprightly skit, the drollery of | spent much time looking at the pictures. ‘ Young lady,’ he 
which, we may add, is sonra Ky enhanced by the replied, ‘if you’d ever been in the place, you’d never ask 
illustrator’s lively drawings,”’—/V. Y. Tribune. that question. Why, the whole thing is lined with pictures. 

**One continual good-natured chuckle.” I bet I dream of gilt frames for a week,’ 


—N. Y. Evening Telegram. Illustrated by May Wilson Preston. $1.50. 


























dl 
Lincoln the Lawyer - 
By Frederick Trevor Hill, Member of the New York bar, author of ‘‘The Accomplice,”’ etc. New light on the great 
American. The full story, hitherto untold, of Mr. Lincoln’s achievements during his twenty-four years as a practicing 
lawyer. Richly illustrated with reproductions of photographs and documents. $2.00 net, postage 14 cents 





By H.G WellS, author of ‘‘ The War of 
the Worlds.” An imaginative novel, 
yet with its chief charm in the numan 
interest and the love story.. A comet ap- 
proaches the earth and, with its impact, 


brings about the dawn of the ‘‘Brother- l 
hood of Man.”’ 350 pages. $1.50. f 
i 
i 





Ring in the New The Season’s Art Book | In the Days of the Comet 





By Richard Whiteing, author of ‘‘No - nn . 


John Street.’’ ‘‘Is one of the stories 
that grips; its men and women live; it 
is crowded with thoughts on great sub- 
jects,’’ says the Saturday Review of the 


N. Y. Times. A story of the ‘other 
half’? in London. 309 pages. $1.50. 
’ 





Don-a-Dreams 


By Harvey J. O'Higgins, author of 
‘*The Smoke Eaters ’’ A fine, tender, 
conipelling romance,—the love story of 
a youth of high ideals who comes to 
New York to seek his fortune. ‘‘Sig- 
nally great.” 350 pages. $1.50 





Georgie 


By Dorothea Deakin. A book which 
reminds one of Anthony Hope’s “Dolly 
Dialogues,’’ but instead of having a girl 
forits chief character, Georgie, the hero, 
is a big blond boyish Englishman. 
Illustrated by Underwood and Ralph. 
300 pages. $.150. The Treasure of 


Peyre Gaillard 


cd John Bennett, author of ‘* Master 
Sky 


A Modern 
Madonna 


A dramatic novel with a unique plot, 
by Caroline Abbot Stanley, author of 
‘‘Order No. 11.’ The scene is laid in 
Washington, D.C. It is an old-fash- 
ioned story, written with great power. 
375 pages. $1.50. 


lark,’’ A remarkable story,—un- 
questionably one of the best tales’ever 
written of a cryptogram and its unravel- 
ing. Lilustrated. $7 50. 


New Thumb-Nails 
/ | Little volumes with embossed leather 
bindings. New issues: Hale’s ‘' The 
The Upstart ) itis oat Shinde ea 
e S ‘*Friendship"’? and ‘* Character,’’ anc 
— aH a 1k THE CHATEAUX OF a Proverbs of Solomon.” opus 
y Henry M. Hyde, well known asa ift books. $7.00 each, 
writer of short stories The tale of a TOURAINE ” B f M 
little lad in an Illinois town who starts 1 
heavily handicapped, but who wins suc- By Marta HOBNOR LANSDALE A ook , _ : 
cess. A racy, humorous, dramatic Iitustrated in color by Jules A new volume o ggg tb 
narrative. 350 pages. $1.50. | Guérin and from photographs in ee peer 
tint and black. A superb book access ee ete PorenE 5 ents, 
ess f hn which will appeal to every cultured . : 
Addresses of Jo Hay reader and traveler. Companion Campaigning with Grant 
A collection of the more notable ad volume to ‘Italian Villas’’ by A new trade edition of General Horace 
dresses delivered by the late Secretary Edith Wharton Richly bound. Porter’s intimate and familiar portrait 


of State during the last years of his life. $6.00 net, postage 27 cents. of the great commander. 
$1.80 net, postage 16 cents 








THE DONJON OF, CHENONCEAUX 











300 pages. $2.00 net, postage 14 cents. 





. Exquisitely illustrated books of Fairy Stories by Frances Hodgson Burnett 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS: “QUEEN SILVER-BELL” and “« RACKETTY-PACKETTY HOUSE.” 


Children who love fairy stories will love these beautiful little books, each one of them illustrated with twenty 
full-page pictures in _ by a Cady, = 2 
: | entered into the spirit of the text with rare sympathy. [7 

The Crimson Two books are Sow ready. More will be issued. Further Fortunes of 

Sweater Price, 60 cents each. Pinkey Perkins 
A fine story for boys Pong sea ges oe 
by Ralph Henry " or s by Captain 

* Seibens . The Bible for Young People Harold Hammond. 


e iaecil uted. $1.50. Specially meant for the reading of boys and girls. Must ated. $7.50. 
Genealogies, doctrines, and such parts as careful parents 

are apt to pass by when reading the Bible aloud to their children are omitted, and the whole work is put 

into new divisions, each incident or story forming a chapter, as in a modern book. (//lustrated. $1.50. 


Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln 
Written by Miss Helen Nicholay and based upon the great work of her father and 


John Hay, the standard life of Lincoln, It is sure to take permanent rank 
as a young people's classic. ///ustrated by Hambidge. $1.50. 

















































Send for richly illustrated fall ca . Ht contains a list of books for 
children especiall selected acc to the ages of the children. 
A helpful guide to Holiday purchasers. 


4 THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, N. Y. 
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- Contents 8 Dec. 1906 
“Hitimanmen |i Fleming H. Revell Company 


773 
The Cost of Opportunity 773 
The Business Value of Religious Faith 774 


jenn ya Christ— prayer meeting me Li te * g to God Edinburgh etemens ’ HUGH BLACK 


CONTRIBU LIONS: 
The New China. Rey. Arthur Smith A new volume by the author of the popular gift book “Friendship.” Mr. Black has resigned his 
i Z5%s eee ae Pa t Edinburgh pulpit to accept the — of Practical Theology at the Union Theological Seminary, 
D. Ds e938 New York. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.2 
Dr. Lavendar of Old Chester. William 


doasday taeas Fashions. Harriet Pies- = The Fortune of the Republic eee — 














cott Spofford 793 And Other Addresses upon the America of To- day and To-morrow. Uniform with “A Man’s Value 
Evening. Harriet Ball Thorpe 793 to Society,” “The Investment of Intluence.” 12mo, cloth, gilt top, net, $1.25. 
i HOME: 
The Boy and the Dream. Kate Upson P. th t th Ci G d 3 F. Ww. GUNSAULUS 
he Be _.|q Paths to the City of Go 
Why Waste is Wicked—selection 780 This volume succeeds and supplements “Paths to Power.” In the few months since the publica- 


tion of this first series of sermons by the Pastor of Central Chureh, Chicago, there have been issued 


Tangles 780 
Bre : five editions, 12mo, cloth, net, $1.25. 


FOR THE CHILDREN: 
‘ A Discussion—seleeted poem 781 Th Phil h i 
’ A Step-Friend. Lucy Jameson £cott 781 e osop 4 of Chr stian 
Winter Sunrise—selected poem 781 Ex ii 
The Children’s Corner. Peter Page. 782 per ence 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Dec. 16 792 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for Dee. 16-22 808 Studies in the Art and Science 


/  OLOSET AND ALTAR 780 oi Religion EDWARD A. STEINER 


§ HENRY W: CLARK 











i THE DAILY PORTION—Dec. 9-15 807 Marcus Dods in the British Weekly says: Mi 
' AMONG THE HOLIDAY BOOKS 785 “Not twice in a generation does any one 
: iN VARIOUS FIELDS: meet with so valuable an analysis of On the Trail of the 
' New Bedford’s Diamond Jubilee 762 experimental religion.” Cloth, net, $1.25. 
} In or Near Lowell 762 ’ Immi ant 
| Union Thanksgiving Service tn Pes- PHILIP LORING ALLEN gr. 
body, Mass. 762 


Arizona State Meeting 


Hartford Theological Seminary 766 | 9 More difficult than the mountain, more wear- 
3 769 America Ss Awaken- ing than the desert, is the trail here followed 











| a pe ie Atanas a 769 ing The Triumph: of Righteous- and pictured in vivid colors. A revelation that 
| 0 y Mass.) ‘ ~ ; 4 a0 ~ . .. 
‘es aan Gunsiais 798 ness in High Places should set America thinking and her statesmen 
| Under Two Flags 799 A striking Interpretation of the moral to action. Illustrated, net, $1.50 
Presbyterianism in Cincinnati 800 Wave as touching the aver $i man in 
Hampden Happenings , 801 s politics and business. Net, : 
The Winter in rrospect 802 oar 
A Vermont Dedication 805 Th U i ality f J JOHNSTON ROSS 
| rn e Universality of Jesus ' 
i In and Around Chicago 797 The purpose is “not so muc h to pursue an intellectual interest as to try to serve a religious need. 1 
Greater New York 798 It presents the query: “Is not this generation wistfully subconscious of its distance from the | 
sagt ms > > 4? 
tnand Around Boston 800 Christ of the Bible? 12mo, cloth, net, 75 cents. 5 cal 
esa HANNAH W. SMITH 
| Personalia «| {| Living in the Sunshine I : 


A Great Sorrow Bravely Borne 





i - aor “Widely known as the author of ‘The ¢ “hristian’ s Secret of a TMappy Life,” Hannah Whitall Smith 
i Education 640 shows in the present volume a familiarity with the difficulties in ordinary Christian experience. 
} Letters from the fiitor 776 To many readers it is likely to be the most vital message of their Christian experience.”—Cum- 
| Social Education Congress 776 beriand Presbyterian,  12mo, cloth, net, $1.00. ~~ 

4 Whata Minneapolis Judge thinks of The ai 

| Conpregotronais ‘| | te Mohammedan World «To-Day L__AS™™rosi™m 

| Property Holding in Tri-Union 178 

i Our Readers’ Forum 784 Edited by JAMES L. BARTON, D.D., 8. M. ZWEMER, F.R.G.S., E. M. WHERRY, D.D. 

A Good Basis for a Missionary Barrel 793 A symposium on the present condition and outlook of Mohammedanism from the experience of 
| A Fine Christinas Cantata 793 Christian Missionaries at the centers of Mohammedan influence. The book is cyclopedic in its 
| Gipsy Smith’s Boston Campaign 794 information, authoritative, comprehensive and up-to-date. Illustrated, net, $1.50. 

| The Set-Back for Reform in Minneapolis 796 


ee 7! I The Meaning and Message ofthe Cross L_ZEEX MASE 





Current Topics in Turkey 799 ; : 
| Benevolent Societies 800 A work that will rank high as a careful, constructive study of the atonement, and its relation to 
| Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 800 the world’s evangelization. It is both a strong and most satisfying volume. Cloth, net, $1.25. 





| —— Events to Come - Messages io Worl : gmen ' CHARLES S 


eee ee ee Mr. Stelzle’s books and his statements are brief and pointed but strong and forceful. Warnings 





Churches : aed alike to labor and capital and religion as expressed by the ministry and the pew. 12mo, cloth, 
j Our Things the Good Things 806 f net, 50 eents. 
I Christian News from Everywhere 807 
The Home Missionary Fund 807 yj 
Sparks from other anvils 808 NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 80 Wabash Ave. TORONTO LONDON EDINBURGH 
The Indiyect Value of National Honesty 
selection 808 








Tic QuariaMOvUsT | WILDE’S BIBLE PICTURES 


and Christtan World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Pablished every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








These pictures are the best and most attractive supplementary aid 
lo the study of the lessons that has ever been suggested. 


HOW TO USE THEM 

IN THE ar saresilily sien attention and 
larger attendance can thus be secured. 
AS REWARDS — For home study or sup- 
Mementary work. 
N ALBUMS — To make a pictorial story of 
the lessons, the scholar writing the lesson 
on page opposite picture. 

Price, 1 cent each, Postpaid. Send for catalogue of pictures. 





REOBIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If aspecial receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of Senge of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—26 cents per agate line each in- 
! sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11: hea weed te the column. 
Discounts according to amount o, 
READING Le geen leaded moupenell. 60 cents per line, 
each insertion, net 








Per Yevr in Advance, $3; Single Copy, Ten Cents A Re wag Ee a 
SCRAP ALBUMS OLD MASTER’S CALENDAR 

Tbe Pilgrim Press These have board covers, cloth flexible back, and contain A beautiful three-sheet Calendar with artistic reproduc- 

70 leaves, size 7 x 84 inches. tions of famous masterpieces in the colors of the originals. 


The Congregational 8. 8. and Publishing Society 


Boston and Chicago 
Weste: . CHIC BOSTON 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 192 | oS nay mr W. A. WILDE COMPANY 120 Boylston Street 


Price, 10 cents. Postage additional, 5 cents each. Size of Calendar, |! x 14 inches. Price, $1.25 





























Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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A Secular Age 


Every age is in some sort an age of 
transition, but our own is characteristic- 
ally and cardinally an epoch of transition 
in the very foundations of belief and con- 
duct. The old hopes have grown pale, the 
old fears dim; strong sanctions have be- 
come weak, and once vivid faiths very 
numb. Religion, whatever destinies may 
be in store for it, is at least for the pres- 
ent hardly any longer an organic power. 
It is not that supreme, penetrating, con- 
trolling, decisive part of a man’s life 
which it has been, and will be again. 
Conscience has lost its strong and on- 
pressing energy, and the sense of personal 
responsibility lacks sharpness of edge. 
The natural hue of spiritual resolution 
is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of dis- 
tracted, wavering, confused thought. The 
souls of men have become void. Into the 
void have entered in triumph the seven 
devils of secularity.—John Morley. 


Is This Our Dear Boston 


If there is one note of incongruity in 
Boston, it is in the gilt dome of the 
Massachusetts State House at night. 
They illuminate it with electric light. 
That shocked me as an anachronism. 
It shocked me—much as it would have 
shocked me to see one of the colonial 
portraits or even one of the endless auto- 
types of the Belvedere Apollo replaced, 
let us say, by one of Mr. Alvin Coburn’s 
wonderfully beautiful photographs of 





modern New York. That electric glitter 
breaks the spell; it is the admission of 
the present; of the twentieth century. 
It is just as if the Quirinal and the Vati- 
can took to an exchange of badinage with 
search lights. or they mounted an illu- 
minated E. R. on the Round Tower of 
Windsor. 

Save for that one discord there broods 
over the real Boston an immense effect of 
finality. One feels in Boston, as one feels 
in no other part of the States, that the 
intellectual movement has ceased. Bos- 
ton is now producing no literature except 
a little criticism. The publishers have 
long since left her, save for one firm 
(which busies itself chiefly with beautiful 
reprints of the minor classics). Contem- 
porary Boston art is imitative art, its 
writers are correct and imitative writers, 
the central figure of its literary world is 
that charming old lady of eighty-seven, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. One meets her 
and Colonel Higginson in the midst of an 
authors’ society that is not so much com- 
posed of minor stars as a chorus of indis- 
tinguishable culture. 

There are an admirable library and a 
museum in Boston, and the library is 
Italianate, and decorated within like an 
ancient missal. In the less ornamental 
spaces of this place there are books and 
readers. There is particularly a charming 
large room for children, full of pigmy 
chairs and tables, in which quite little tots 
sit reading. I regret now I did not ascer- 
tain precisely what they were reading, but 
I have no doubt it was classical matter.— 
H. G. Wells, in Harper’s Weekly. 
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“Making an Oxford Bible” 


Most Remarkable Product of the Greatest of Printing Houses 


‘‘The Oxford Bibles are, as all the world knows, 
more popular and more widely circulated than any 
other edition of the sacred volume, and all the world 
knows also that their remarkable popularity depends upon 
the marvelous qualities of the paper on which they are 


printed. 


For the Bible is one of the longest books in the 


world; and, in order that it may be presented to the stu- 
dent in a shape at once serviceable and compact, paper of 


very peculiar attributes is required, 


It must be very 


thin, but at the same time it must be strong in texture 


and opaque. 


The famous Oxford India paper fulfils 


these conditions in a greater degree than any other 
paper in the world: and during the last twenty years it 
has entirely revolutionized the Bible trade.”’ 


For sale by all bookselle 





rs. Send for catalogue 


Oxrorp University Press, American Branch, gi-93 Fifth Ave., New York, 


ASK FOR THE 





OxFORD EDITION 











ALL ABOARD FOR CANADA.—New Year Excur- 
sions to Montreal and Quebec at Reduced Rates. 
From Dec. 28 to Jan. 2 inclusive the Central 
Vermont and Grand Trunk Railway Companies in 
connection with the Boston & Maine R. R. will sell 
special excursion tickets from New England points 
to Montreal and Quebec and return for one fare 
plus $1. For example, the rates from Boston will 
be $10 to Montreal and $12 to Quebec, via Mon- 
treal, with stop-over privileges at Montreal and any 
other point in Canada. From Worcester the fares 
will be Montreal $9 50 and Quebec $11 50; from 
Springfield they will be Montreal $9 40 and Quebec 
$11.40, with proportionately low rates from other 
points. These tickets are good returning until 
Jan. 31. This excursion comes at a time when the 
ice carnivals and winter sports are in full swing 
and offers an unusual opportunity for visiting Can- 
ada during one of the most fascinating seasons of 
the whole year there. The Central Vermont is the 
popular line to Montreal and operates three fast 
express trains daily between Boston and Spring- 
field and that city. The New England States 
Limited, leaving Boston daily at 11.30 a. M., ar- 
riving Montreal 10 Pp. M., carries wide vestibule 
coaches, Pullmans and a parlor café car, serving 
meals a la carté throughout the journey. Other 
trains leave at 9 A. M. and 730 P.M. For further 
particulars or reservations write or apply to T. H. 
Hanley, N. E. P. A., Central Vermont and Grand 
Trunk Railways, 360 Washington Street, Boston. 





POLISHING FURNITURE.—The manager of a 
furniture factory says that if women understood 
the value of soap and water there would not be 
so many calls for furniture polish. But soap and 
water must be used with judgment, as strong soap 


would be injurious. Make a tepid suds of Ivory | 
Soap; dip a cloth in it, squeeze and go over the | 


furniture several times. Polish with a chamois 
cloth. 


HARVARD STADIUM ON WEDGWOOD —One of 


the most attractive calendars in a valuable series. | 


Among the calendars coming out for 1907 is the 
Wedgwood Tile Calendar, issued by the Jones, Mc- 
Duffee & Stratton Company. For upwards of a 
score of years they have brought out a picture on 
one side of the tile some historical subject, in the 
series may be mentioned Faneuil Hall, Old North 
Church, Bunker Hill Monument, King’s Chapel, the 
Old Elm, Cambridge, the Stephenson locomotive in 
contrast with the modern 97-ton of the twentieth 
century, the old Britannia Cunarder and the modern 
Etruria, ete. This year they present the Harvard 
Stadium, taken from data given them by McKim, 
Mead & White, giving dimensions and the exact 
seating capacity of 25,000, which is among the 
largest amphitheaters in the world, the one at 
Athens being double in size, the latter built of 
white marble, repaired within a few years, at a cost 
of over a million dollars. It being of white marble 
and so dazzling to the eyes, green and blue glasses 
are required by the visitors. On the reverse side 
of the tile is printed legibly a “Calendar for 1907.” 
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New Bedford’s Diamond Jubilee 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the Trinitarian 
Church was fittingly observed by services on the 
evenings of Nov. 14, 15. The pastor, Rev. M. C, 
Julien, who was installed in 1872, and is now com- 
pleting his thirty-fourth year of service, presided , 
and introduced Dr. Alexander McKenzie and Mr. 
James C. Briggs, clerk of the church, both of whom 
made historical addresses of great interest. Dr. 
McKenzie was in his happiest vein, and having 
been a New Bedford boy and known all the pastors, 
charmed every one by his characteristic recital. A 
large chorus rendered Gaul’s Holy City. 

A unique service was held Thursday evening in 
the Church Home, after a social reunion in the par- 
lors. Brief addresses of congratulation and remi- 
niscence were given by neighboring and visiting 
clergymen of various denominations, and messages 
were read from absent friends. But the memorable 
feature of the service was a beautiful commemora- 
tion of those who had died since the semicentennial 
twenty-five years ago in 1881. A large urn filled 
with moist sand and decorated with ferns had been 
placed upon the platform, and as Mr. Julien read 
each name on the list of the dead, a white flower 
was taken from a basket held by a little child and 
placed in the urn uatil more than one hundred and 
twenty had been thus remembered. Four gorgeous 
chrysanthemums were then placed in the urn to 
commemorate the lives of the four deceased minis- 
ters. And finally two brilliant flowers were added, 
in memory of those members of the Trinitarian 
Society, who though they had never seen their way. 
to unite with the church, had labored and contrib- 
uted to its success. It was characteristic of Mr. 
Julien, who devised the service, thus to remember 
these faithful co-workers. 8. C. Be 


In or Near Lowell 


| The High Street pulpit, left vacant by Dr. Hunt 
| ington’s removal to Toledo, was filled last spring 
| by the installation of Rev. Allan Conant Ferrin, late 
of Springfield, Vt. Since putting his hand to the 
plow, many things have been turned up, including 
substantial repairs to the edifice amounting to 
| $3,000, all subscribed. 

The council came, evidently foreordained to a 
verdict of orthodoxy; for the paper submitted was 
almost wholly free from theological statements of 

| belief. He named it The Modern Preacher’s Apolo- 
| getic, and the pith of it was that he must draw men 
to Christ in order that they might imbibe the divine 
| life. It seemed to the council that Mr. Ferrin’s 
| character and work in the ministry were a suffi- 
| cient guarantee against anything unevangelical, and 
there seemed little appetite for systematic theology 
| among the brethren in a case where no word of 
| skepticism of dogma was offered. 
| The installation feast in the vestry was beautifully 
| adorned by violin and vocal solos before the public 
| gathered. The sermon by Rev. Jay T. Stocking of 
| Newtonville accented the humanitarian aspect of 
| the gospel as the special need of the times; and the 
| other customary installation parts were rendered in 
| cordial fellowship by neighboring pastors. 

Another pulpit replenishment has recently oc- 
curred in Tewkstury where Rev. Thomas G. Lang- 
dale, without installation, began his work Nov. 4. 
His last work was in Epping, N. H., for five years, 
following ten years of pastorates in South Dakota; 
| but these fifteen years have included literary and 
| executive work of more than parish dimensions, by 
which he has become well equipped for a pastorate 
in Tewksbury, which has been accustomed to an 
exceptional breadth of Christian service. 

E. V. B. 








A Union Thanksgiving Service 
in Peabody, Mass. 


Union services are becoming increasingly fre- 
quent at Thanksgiving time all over our land; but 
the one referred to was rarely successful. Churches 
of seven denominations joined in it—the Pen- 
tecosta], Baptist, Unitarian, Episcopal, Congre- 
gational, Universalist and Methodist. A fine an- 
tiphonal service was rendered by the ministers in 
unison and the congregation; the music was fur- 
nished by a large mixed chorus directed by Rev. 
W. A. Dietrick, pastor of the home church; and 
the rest of the service was shared by the various 
ministers, Rev. E. H. Byington being the preacher. 
The attendance, which heretofore at services held 
in the forenoon has averaged about one hundred, 
rose to nearly five hundred, probably due to the 
hour, 5 Pp. M , which proved to be a time wh?2n peo- 
ple could and did come out. The success of the 
experiment leads Mr. Dietrick t» duplicate it next 
year, securing the large town hall as a meeting 
place. 
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THE DRAGON PAINTER 


BY 
MARY McNEIL FENOLLOSA 


(Stpney McCatt) 


| The Administration of 
| an Institutional Church 


A DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE 
OPERATION OF ST. GEORGE’S PARISH 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


A fresh and original Japanese love story by 
the popular author of “‘ The Breath of the 
Gods,”” and ‘‘ Truth Dexter,’”’ that is pro- 
nounced “‘ her crowning achievement.” 
As a passionate, glowing love story, with a 
happy ending, “The Dragon Painter ” is 
incly satisfying. — Philadelphia Telegraph. 
The sweet and modest Umé-ko is a charming 
heroine.— Baltimore News. 

Superbly Illustrated, $1.50 


THE SILVER CROWN 


By LAURA E. RICHARDS 
Another book of exquisite fables for old and 


BY 


1 George Hodges 





Dean and Professor of Pastoral Theology, aad ti 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. Umé-ko, the Heroine of 





young, by the author of ‘‘The Golden Win- 
“The D ap Pa dows.’ Daintily bound in green and gold. 
AND e Dragon Painter. $7.25 


John Reichert THROUGH THE GATES OF THE 
Clerk of the Vestry, St. George’s Church, NETHERLANDS 


New York City By MARY E. WALLER 


A fascinating account of a picturesque countryand people, by the gifted author of 
. i “The Wood-Carver of Lympus,”’ ‘“ A narrative of Dutch life of rare delight.’ 
With Introductions by With 24 photogravure plates. 8vo. in ox, $3.00 net. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
BISHOP POTTER THE WONDERS OF THE COLORADO 








DR. RAINSFORD DESERT 
By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 
This book was written in answer to thousands of letters A graphic description of the Colorado Desert regions in Southern California and a 

of inquiry regarding the management of the great Parish of vivid story of the overflow of the Colorado river. With 33 full-page plates, and 
| . . 9 . 8 > " over 300 pen and ink sketches. 2 wvols., Svo. in box, $5.00 net. 
' St. George’s Church, and the varied work it accomplishes 

among its 7,000 members of all classes. The organized 

charities are managed on a strictly business basis accord- LITERARY BY-PATHS IN OLD ENGLAND 

ing to a system that Dr. Rainsford spent years in developing. By HENRY C. SHELLEY 

The methods by which this great church has achieved the re sctevesaeil re , nail as 
| ver: = $5 ao “Tel a 7 # ehghtiul record of a pi grimage, with pen ana camera, to the homes 0 amous 
} power and prestige among rich and poor are well worth the English authors. Enriched with 124 illustrations. S8vo., in box, $3.00 net. 
| consideration of all earnest citizens, social workers and ? 
j churchinen. 
| 
j 


Ne. SE eee ae LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CE°SEND FOR 48 PAGE HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 
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| THE BEST 


~ §Sunday-School Helps 


Why the International Series for 1907 is the best for your school 





It is the testimony of over 75% of the Sunday-schools of the United States that the Inter- 
national Lessons, sifted and perfected by thirty-four years of actual test, are 
still the best to meet the needs of all the most successful Sunday-schools. 
THIS IS DUE TO THE FOLLOWING REASONS 


Enthusiasm and esprit de corps 
are needed to make any Sunday-school successful. Say what you may, there is an immense deal of the right hind of 
enthusiasm in the fact that fourteen millions of persons have united to study the same portion of the Bible on the same day. 


A wealth of learning is in easy reach 

The entire Christian world is indebted to the Uniform Lessons for the production of a wealth of helps that have made for the 
better understanding of the Bible. Dozens of steadily improving books of commentaries, hundreds of teachers’ magazines, thou- 
sands of weekly and monthly papers of various degree, from the simplest to the most scholarly, at a mere trifle of cost, are imme- 
diately available to the teachers of the International Series. 


That spiritual results come 
from the International methods is testified to by those who in actual experience have found the largest increase of membership 
and greatest spiritual interest, when the whole school was studying the wiform lessons. 


The International Series is educational, yet simple 
The lessons that the committee has selected for 1907 are the most complete course of Bible study from Genesis to Samuel (the 
biographical stories of the patriarchs and judges always welcomed by teachers because of the renewed interest on the part of the 


SERRE SRAOSVASSEOISSRSEO 383 


‘a e : ny Be ; , 
€"} = scholars) that has ever been offered to Sunday-schools. A careful examination of the list of lessons for 1907 will prove con- 
KA sVincingly that fundamentally, chronologically, progressively, no finer lessons could probably be drawn from the Old Testament; 


that one gather together more forcibly or vividly the essential truths underlying our Christian faith. 
The International Series offers a definite educational plan, covering the entire Bible, once in six years 
There are ten distinct reasons why the Pilgrim Lesson Helps are the best of the International Series. 
Send for prospectus and free samples. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston THE PILGRIM PRESS 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


L. H. CARY, Business Manager 
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fly-leaves. 
sign printed in three colors; inclosed in a slip box. 
same book will also be fully bound in fine green leather, with decorative gold stamp. 


st 


“The story of ‘Tur Syrian 
Gvuesr’is told in a charming con- 
srsational style. Just how much 





of the interpretation is Mr. Knight’s 


and how much is the shepherd’s, 





nobody will curiously inquire ; for 

it is all delightful, and everybody 

will be gratified and grateful. The 

immortal psalm takes on really 

new meaning and new beauty from 

this conversation about it.’ 
rawiner. 


The 
Song of Our 
SyrianGuest 


By 
WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


Envelope Edition 
kK r Mailing 


edition of the 
QuR SYRIAN 


This 
SONG OI 
GUEST is printed in two 
colors with a _ decor- 
ated title-page and the 
Twenty-third Psalm, and 
has of an 
attractive character that 
give especial interest to 
the The 


cover of heavy Ganges 


end papers 


publication. 


stock, double folded, 


printed ‘in two colors 


and gilt and enclosed in 
an envelope ready for 


mailing. Size 44 x 73; 
about 32 pages. 365 
cents net, postage, 5 
cents. 


ott 


Bound in turned covers, decorated in gold, purple, and green, with pleasing fly-leaves of 
This book will include an insert designed by Harold Sichel, printed in three 
60 cents net; postage, 6 cents. Reaies 


original character. 


colors, which gives added interest and charm. 


“«Tur Love-Watcn’ is a sweet tale of the home where Jesus loved to be, on the outskirts of Jerusalem, far from the city’s hum 
The story is intended to give men in these fever- 


and traffic. 


Wear of Good Cheer 


By DELIA LYMAN PORTER 


FJ 


A particularly pleasing gift book. ta ee 
This book is more than a Collection of Quotations—finer than a series of Haphazard 


A Companion whose Morning Greetings cheer for the day. 


86 pages, size 54 x 7 inches; bound in flexible cover with decorated label; tinted top and special 
The whole book printed in two colors and will have a beautiful insert of pleasing de- 


50 cents net, postage 8 


cents. 


$1.00 net, postage SG cents. .. °° .% %° 2% 


Clippings. Bigger in thought and purpose than a collection of Daily Needs. 








‘This story has proved to be one of those simple products in literature which are brought 
forth in a quiet manner and after a time are found to bea distinct gift to mankind, 


The Song of our Syrian Guest 





FTER a quarter of 
4 now than ever. 


WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


F ‘ 





a million copies have been sold the 


A new edition, produced in a unique.manner, with 


peculiar artistic taste, that not only makes the publicat 
example of book-making, but satisfies the artistic sense by its originality and a 


harmony of scheme. 


two colors with decorat 


printed in two colors; harmoniousfand decorative fly-leaves, bound with 


colored label; size 8x 5 


A charming edition in full leather, $1.25. 
*“*No richer and sweeter Bi 


An interesting frontispiece, from a painting by Harold 
Sichel, beautifies this publication; also the Twenty-third Psalm printed in 


ive border and embellishments. 


inches, about 40 pages. 
Postage, 6 cents. 
le ‘find’ in a decade.” 


50 cents ne 









3 | 6 ao 


1 Psalm: mia} 


demand is greater 


ion pleasing as an 






The book throughout which is the TwEnty- 
THIRD Psautm, also 
t, postage 6 cents. : ‘ 

printed in four colors, 

embellished throughout 

al and com- 
S y : a4 
pea ca in gold and red. 35 







in a decade.” 
York Observer, 





14 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE PILGRIM PRESS. 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











Che Dove UWlatch 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 





Mr. Knight takes the reader into the sacred circle of the Bethany home. 


**A sweet tale of home’”’ 


ish times a fresh consciousness of the life beyond the things that now so crowd them.”— Aew York Observer. 





Of unusual attraction and 
originality of plan that will 
doubtlessly please all those 
who desire a gift that is both 


unusual and beautiful. .*. 


in the form of a folder, 
enclosed in a decorated 
envelope, which folder, 
when 
length, is 19} inches x 9 
inches high, which, being 
printed on heavy paper, 
folds in four sections, so 
that it stands similar toa 
four-section screen, upon 
desk 
Folder includes a repro- 
duction 
of the SHEPHERD from 


Sichel, in opposition to 


cents net; 
cents. 


The 


ost 


A 
Christmas 
Card 


This card is produced 


spread to full 


or table. This 


in four colors, 


painting by Harold 


postage, 3 


ost 
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A Few More of The Congregationalist’s Attractive Features 
for the Coming Months 





Rich and Inviting Christmas Number 
To Be Published December 22 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


A VISIT TO BETHLEHEM, by Rev. George A. Gordon. 

NOT MY WILL BUT THINE, a story by Dr. W. T. Grenfell. 

CHRISTMAS IN THE STEERAGE, a sketch by Emma A. 
Gilman. 

A QUIET TALK ON CHRISTMAS, by S. D. Gordon. 


The Advance of the New Neighborliness 
A Series on Work Among Foreigners 
By Rev. John L. Sewall 


This group of articles to begin early in the year will 
show exactly what is being done in certain representative 
centers in New England for the people from other lands. 
They will represent the results of personal investigation 
and extensive correspondence and will be marked by the 


Cover Design by Frances K. Winslow hopeful constructive note. 





The Interests of the Home and Family 


Just a Few of the Many Contributions 
WHY WE DO NOT SEND OUR CHILDREN TO PUBLIC SCHOOL, by 


A Grist of Good Stories 
No Issue Without One By 


IAN MacLAREN CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS William Byron Forbush. 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
ALLOWANCES — IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, by Lily Ri Fox- 
ELEANOR H. PORTER KATE UPSON CLARK croft eae een 


HELEN CAMPBELL WILFRED T. GRENFELL THE BUSINESS OF BEING A HUSBAND, by Dean George Hodges. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL PAULINE BOUVE IS THE BOY NATURALLY RELIGIOUS ? by Kev. George W. Hinckley. 
AND MANY OTHERS THE PERIL OF FRIENDSHIP, by Z2phine Humphrey. 





What an Average Church Can Do 
By Rev. Charles [1. Sheldon, D. D. 


Straight Looks at Mission 


Fields and Problems 
By Prof. Harlan P. Beach 


Three articles by a representative Western Congregation- 
alist whose average church has been doing things worth 
while for many a year. These articles will not move in 
the realm of theory but of actual experience and the sug- 
gestions can be followed by the average church from 
Maine to California. 


Monthly comments by an acknowledged expert on the Big 
Events in the Mission Field. 








STANDARD FEATURES 


The Weekly All-Round Survey of the Life of the World. 

Editorial Discussions of Large and Serious Themes. 

A Full and well edited Budget of Religious News. 

A Constant Mirroring of Denominational Attitude and Sentiment. 

An Unexcelled Home Department. 

Impartial and Helpful Book Reviews. 

Thoughtful Exploitations of Sunday School Lessons and Topics for Midweek 
and Christian Endeavor Prayer] Meetings. 

A Valuable Devotional Column (Closet and Altar). 

Stories, Sketches, Interviews, Character Studies in Abundance. 





Many signs point to unprecedented personal interest in THE CONGREGATIONALIST this autumn and to 
earnest efforts on behalf o1 its multitude of friends to increase its list of subscribers. Dr. George E. Hall, 
for twenty years pastor of the church in Dover, N. H., writing under date of Nov. 28, says: “I will very 
gladly do all in my power to maintain and increase the circulation of the Congregationalist.” For all kind 
words sent to this office, and especially for those spoken to neighbor or friend, the editors and publisher 
are grateful. 

Three Dollars a Year. Ten Cents a Copy. 
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FOR) 


‘GIFTS © 


Dainty and Artistic 





A MAID IN ARCADY 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 





A new novel from the graceful pen of Ralph Henry 
Barbour, author of “An Orchard Princess” and “ Kitty 
of the Roses.” 

Elaborately illustrated in colors and tints by Frederic 
J. von Rapp. Small quarto. Decorated cover, in gold, 
with medallion, in a box, $2.00 


The Adventures) 
of Joujou 
By Edith Macvane 


The 
Happy-Go-Lucky 


Translated from the 
German by 


Ihe daintiest and most 
charming love story of the Mrs. A. L. Wister 
year. Fifteen full-page il- d R 
lcetrabicanin Es ie Sumptuously _ illustrated 

1 ations colors AN 

Frank Ver Beck. in colors and tints. Deco- 
Square octavo. Ornamen- ratively bound in cloth and 
tal cloth, in a box, $2.00 enclosed in a box, $2.00. 


ITALIAN DAYS AND WAYS 


~ Anne sth Wharton 


In this book Miss 
Wharton gives the ex- 
periences and impres- 
of three women ex 
as related by 
in a 


sions 


Vovage, 


one of the party 

series of letters. The 
charm of less-frequented 
Italian towns, as well as 
of the large cities, is de- 
lightfully set forth, and 
the fine thread of a love 
story beguiles the reader 
from chapter to chapter. 

Illustrated. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.50 net. 
Postage 12 cents extra. 





AN IDEAL GIFT 
A collection of bene best verse about the horse, by noted 
writers in the English language. An appropriate present 
for any one who ta a fon dness for horses or for good 


poetry 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Levant, $4.50 net. 


Three-quarter 


FOR OLD AND YOUNG 
Bruin at His Best and Funniest 


VER BECK’S BOOK or BEARS 


A most delightful book, which 
will warm and stir the heart of 


young and old alike. 

The illustrations (seventy-five 
in number), from the gifted hand 
of Frank Ver Beck, are delicious, 
being outrageously funny and yet 


artistically fine and adequate. 
Some are in fall colors, others 





in two colors, and some in tint. } 
Size of book, 8% x 10% inches. Bound in boards, with 
special cover design in colors, $1.50. 





AT ALL BOOK STORES 
or 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
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Hartford Theological Seminary 


The students have lately been in touch with a 
number of interesting men and movements. Among 
recent speakers are Rev. W. J. Dawson, Professor 
Steiner, Rev. G. Roswell Bates of the Spring Street 
Presbyterian Church, New York, and Secretary 
Patton of the American Board. Through inter- 
views with these and other representative men, the 
students have been able to get their point of view 
and details as to their methods of work and teaching. 

Several street meetings have been held by the 
students during the Fall. A member of the Senior 
class brought back an impulse for such efforts from 
his summer experience in New York and found a 
ready response in the seminary. Each evening the 
meetings consisted of singing by about twenty-five 
students, short addresses and sometimes a prayer. 
Assistance was given at different times by Presi- 
dent Mackenzie, Rev. H. H. Kelsey and Rev. G. 
Roswell Bates. Audiences of two hundred or more 
were attracted by the singing and good attention 
was given the speakers. Once at least a number of 
men were led'from the street meeting to a service of 
the Yoke Fellows at Fourth Church. It is difficult 
to find enough students free in the evening to form 
a chorus, but it is expected that similar meetings 
on a smaller scale will he held later in a manufac- 
turing district near the seminary. Meanwhile 
singers and speakers are furnished once a month 
for a Men’s Meeting in the First Baptist Church. 
This meeting is attended by men from the roughest 
ward in the city. 

For the last month the Juniors have been making 
the rounds of Hartford with Professor Merriam, 
going one afternoon a week. They have visited the 
public buildings and the educational, benevolent 
and penal institutions. This is to introduce them 
to various forms of work in which they will have 
more or less part during their seminary years, and 
serves as a preparation for the courses in Sociology. 

Prof. C. 8. Beardsley has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence because of incomplete recovery 
from his illness of last year. Heis enjoying art and 
architecture in Italy. His holiday is well earned by 
twenty years of arduous seminary teaching; and 
the prospect is bright that he will return with vigor 
for another fruitful period. 

The seminary and the Hartford School of Peda- 
gogy were recently joint hosts of a Sunday School 
Institute under the auspices of the Connecticut 
Sunday School Association. The institute was at- 
tended by 240 representatives from seventy-six 
towns and cities outside of Hartford. The day ses- 
sions were held in the seminary buildings for three 
days, and serious classroom work was done. Pro- 
fessors in the School of Pedagogy and the seminary 
lectured on methods of teaching, child study, Old 
Testament prophecy and illustrations of New Tes- 
tament study. More popular evening addresses 
were given in the Center Church by Drs. Schauffler 
and Blackall, Rev. R. H. Potter and Bishop A. H. 
Vinton. The alertness of some American semina- 
ries with reference to advance movements in prac- 
tical Christianity is illustrated by the recent re- 
quest to President Mackenzie and Principal Fal- 
coner of Halifax to furnish papers on The Claims 
of the Sunday School upon the Theological Colleges 
for a private Round Table Conference on Religious 
Education in the Sunday School, held by the Sun- 
day School Union, London. British theological in- 
stitutions could not furnish men to treat the sub- 
ject sympathetically. 

A Missionary Institute for Young People in con- 
nection with the Silver Bay Conference has been 
of interest to some of the students, also the recent 
national convention of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. 

Rev. Harry G. Bissell and Rev. Elwood G. Tewks- 
bury have been invited to deliver the Thompson 
lectures on missions, given for a number of years 
by Sec. Judson Smith. Their subjects will be drawn 
from their experiences as missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Board. 

During December the Carew lectures will be given 
as follows: Dr. W. V. Kelley, editor of the Metho- 
dist Review, on Robert Browning, the Poet for 
Preachers; Dr. C. E. Jefferson, The Minister and 
His Pulpit; Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, The Real Min- 
istry; Dr. C. A. Dinsmore, The Study of Great Lit- 
erature: an Avocation for the Minister. B. 





By a vote of the General Education Board 
which distributes the.J. D. Rockefeller Fund, 
Drury College was given $50,000 last week and 
Iowa College, Grinne}l, Io., $100,000, the same 
being conditional upon their raising certain 
amounts. From this Rockefeller fund $667,500 
have been distributed since it was received 
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The Perfect Bible is the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the : 
American Revision Committee 


Why is it the 
Scholar’s Bible ? 


Because it was made L 
by the greatest schol- 
ars and has the un- 
qualified approval of | 
the leading ministers 
of all denominations, 
presidents of colleges, of theological 
seminaries, of Bible training schools, 
the leading critical journals, and the 
great religious papers of the world. 








(Continued in next issue.) 
Ask your minister or bookseller about it, and 
Write for Our Free Book 


‘*“‘How We Got Our American Standard 
Bible,’’ which gives full information. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Bible Publishers for 50 Years 
39 K East 18th St., New York 














PELOUBETS 
SELECT 
NOTES 


An annual commentary upon the Internae 

tional Sunday School Lessons for 1907. 

A scholarly, comprehensive and practical 
text-book for all teachers and workers. 

To the busy teacher— A book containing an 
exposition of each lesson ina nutshell, and abound- 
ing in suggested avenues for individual research. 

. The recognized and leading Sunday School 
manual of the Christian world. 
Price, in cloth, postpaid, $1.25. 

Sold by all booksellers. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston and Chicago 














The World’s 
Christmas Tree 


A Holiday Book by 
CHAS. E. JEFFERSON 


showing what is meant 
by the Spirit of Christ- 
mas. 

Beautifully printed. 


Leather, $1.50 net 





Cloth, 75 cents. 
Postage 8 cents 


Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
































in October, 1905. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Thoro sought training instruction mons ond for pr eee, who 
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A Message to 
Sunday School Teachers 


You have used the quarterlies with 
that class of yours for a number of years. 
Are you going to use them again next 
year? They don’t interest your pupils— 
and without interest you can’t influence 
—you can’t get the results you want. 

Try something different next year. 
Examine our two courses in biography 
for pupils 12 to 18 years of age. 


OLD TESTAMENT HEROES 


THE HEROIC CHRIST 
The natural interest of boys and girls 
is in heroes. Adolescent life needs the 
vital touch and you get this in Biography. 


Write to us—we will put samples in 
your hands for 60 days examination. 


Graded Sunday School Pub, Co, 


250 Devonshire Street, Boston. 




















Two Little Friends 
in Norway 


By MARGARET SIDNEY 
Author of the famous ‘‘PEPPER BOOKS’”’ 
Illustrated by Hermann Heyer 
1I2mo, Cloth, $1.50 

The story of two bright little girls, 
an American and a Norwegian, and 
their very interesting friends, Bright, 
breezy, and in the real style of the 
author’s famous ‘‘ Pepper Books,” 


Send for Free Complete Catalogue 





LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 


BOSTON 








HOLIDAY BOOKS 


— 








THE YOUNG PROSPECTOR 
Or, the Search for the Lost Mine 
By Epwin J. Houston. 400 pages, $1.50 


Story of outdoor life, and full of information of mining in the West. 


THE YOUNG RANGERS 
A story of the conquest of Canada. By Everett T. 
TOMLINSON. 351 pages, $1.50 
The concluding story in the “Colonial Series”; taking our country’s 
history down to and including the fall of Quebec and the famous story of 
Wolfe. Dr. Tomlinson has few equals and no superiors in the field of young 
people’s writers. 


DALE AND FRASER, SHEEPMEN 


L 
A story of Colorado sheep-raising. By Stprorp F. HAmp. 312 pages, $1.50 
Mr. Hamp has in this volume given a thrilling story of the life of the Western wool-grower, one of the 
most exciting activities of the great West. 
SIX GIRLS AND BOB 
A story of patty-pans and green fields. By MARION AMES TAGGART. 
330 pages, $1.50 


a=" aria “eS The characters are those of healthy, wide-awake children, while the 
DAWLEY < 7} | Pennsylvania Dutch mountaineers are quaint and picturesque characters. 
TRA SIBIR ad ob Py ~ 
FRASEIR DORRANCE DOINGS 

She OMTN ‘ cs ies ‘ poe 

SHEEPMEN | 4 story. By CAROLYN WELLS. 351 pages, $1.50 

| This is the second volume in “ The Dorrance Series ” of girls’ books*by 
this well-known writer. 


POLLY’S PREDICAMENT 


Agtory. By NINA RHOADES. 341 pages, $1.50 
} Mrs. Rhoades’ books have a strong individuality, and in addition to that 
| pleasing peculiarity this new volume introduces quite a little added interest, 
} as it gives an insight into the pleasures of foreign travel, 


srronornax> | INDTAN FAIRY TALES 


As told to the “Little Children of the Wigwam.”” By MAry 
HAZELTON WADE. 250 pages, $1.00 
This is the third volume in the “ Little Indian Series,” and takes up the 
Indian folklore, which is wonderfully interesting, and relates some of the most 


famous stories. 
OLD COLONY DAYS 


Stories of the first settlers and how our country grew. By 
- Sole 
MARY HAZELTON WADE. 190 pages, 75 cents 





Ghe 
YOUNG 
PROSPECTOR: 


Edwin J. Houston 
















































INDIAN FAIRY 
TALES 








This is the second volume in “Uncle Sam’s Old-Time Stories.” This 
volume takes up the story of the first settlers and how our country grew; how 
the early colonists were forced to face unknown dangers, what foes they had to eam 
contend with, and how they often suffered from cold, hunger, and sickness. WAZELTON 
WA 





THE NELSON BOOKS 
Edited by ANNA L. Burns. Ten volumes, over 400 illustrations. ” 
One of the best sets of books for the little ones ever published. Set in a box, $2.50 


For Sale by All Booksellers. Send for our Iilustrated Catalogue 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Western Office: Chicago 120 Boylston St., Boston 














MASS. STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION adopted and used 


By three famous composers, 
Doane, Kirkpatrick Pa Main. Ss O N G Ss 
256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 


A returnable copy for examination will be mailed upon re- 
quest. Published by the publishers of the famous 
** Gospel ymns.”’ 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 








Religious Notices 








Religious and iastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries as emnaes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for Cutacing ee ee the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman’s Friend and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., Prestdent. 

REV. NORMAN Fox, D. D., Vice-President. 
REV. G. MOPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE ©, PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 








VERY Low RATES VIA NICKEL PLATE RoAapD.— 
The lowest rates to all points in the West apply 
via this popular route. Tourist sleepers Boston’ to 
Chicago tri weekly. For rates and information re- 
garding any trip to the West, write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., 206 Old South Building, Boston, Mass 


RICH, WARM, HEALTHY blood is given by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and thus it protects the system from colds, 
fevers, pneumonia and other diseases that quickly over- 
come a weak and debilitated system. 


The favorite cathartic is Hood’s Pills. 25 cents. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS OF SPECIAL ATTRACTION 


By ee “J 





HENRY VAN DYKE 


JOY AND POWER 


Postage 8 cents 





Special Type Designs 75 cents net 


‘* Full of practical optimism and marked by the clear-cut style and 
polished utterance for which Dr. Van Dyke is noted. These mes- 
sages counsel in a convincing manner the need of right living. 
Mechanically, the volume is a work of refined art and will make an 
acceptable gift.” — Baltimore Herald. 





The Poetry of the Psalms | Ships and Havens 
Cloth 50 cents net Art Silk $1.00 Cloth 50 cents net Art Silk $1.00 
A delightful study of the literary value of | A thoughtful essay which has been steadily 


these Old Testament songs. Full of sugges- | popular for several years. One of Dr. Van 
tion. Dyke’s clearest utterances. 


THOS. Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-8 West Broadway, New York 














THE LEADING REVIEWS 
The Nineteenth Century and After 


Fortnightly Review, Contemporary Review. Westminster Review: any one, $4.50; any two, 
$8.50; any three, $12.00; all four, $16.00 Blackwooa’s Magazine, $3.00; Quarterly Review, 
Edinburgn Review; Blackwood’s and one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10 00; either quarterly, 
$4.00; the two, $7.50. Booklet and specimen copies free. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 7 Warren St., New York 
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WAYS OF WORKING 


Or, Helpful Hints for Sunday- 
School Officials and 
Teachers 


By Rev. A. F. Scuaurr- 
Ler, D.D. 


Cloth, $1.00 


By Fiorence H 





Western Branch, CHICACO 














BLACKBOARD CLASS 


For Primary Teachers 


- DARNELL 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES on the Inter- 


national S. S. Lessons for 1907. 
THE FRONT LINE OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


THE TEACHER, THE CHILD, AND THE BOOK 4 ®*v.- 
THE BLACKBOARD IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PROB- 
LEMS What They 


Are, and How to 
Solve Them 





25 Cents 





Cloth, $1.25 





By Rev. F. N. Pevovunet, D.D, Cloth, $1.00 
A. F. Scuaurrrer, D.D. 
Cloth, $1.00 
By Henry Turner Bartey 
75 Cents 


120 Boylston St., BOSTON 
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MONDAY CLUB SERMONS 


On the International 
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On the dicdncaa ‘meister’ Lessons 
for 1907 


Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D. 


mgregational minister 
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uN 
Viduality of the autho 
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Sunday-School Lessons 


Rev. William Allen Knight 
Boston, 


George R. Leavitt, D.D. 
Beloit, Wi 


Mass. 


Rev. 


Samuel Lane Loomis, D.D. 
Boston, Mass, 


David O. Mears, D.D. 
Albany, N.Y. 
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Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. Charles L. 
e, Mass. 
Edward nantes se r Noyes 
Newton Centre, Ma 
Edward N. Packard, D.D. 
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Rev. 
Rev. 
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Waltham, Mass 


Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, D.D. 
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Rev. Frederick B. oR ati 
Boston, Mass 
Rev. Willard Scott, tit 
Worcester, Mas 
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Boston, Ma 
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New Seri i€s 





BY A GROUP OF 
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14 Beacon Street 


ected ae 


The ¥ 


HELPFUL AND VIRILE EXPOSITIONS EACH WEEK 
REPRESENTATIVE PREACHERS 


Silgrim 33ress 





sy 


1S07 Price $1.25 





CHICAGO 
175 Wabash Avenue 











THE CHRISTMAS DINNER.—In spite of the fact 


that the word dyspepsia means literally bad cook, it | 


will not be fair for many to lay the blame on the 
cook if they begin the Christmas Dinner with little 
appetite and end it with distress or nausea. It may 
not be fair for any to do that—let us hope so for the 
sake of the cook! The disease dyspepsia indicates 
a bad stomach, that is a weak stomach, rather than 
a bad cook, and for a weak stomach there is noth- 
ing else equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It gives the 
stomach vigor and tone, cures dyspepsia, creates 
appetite and makes eating the pleasure it shou!d be. 


A Goop INTRODUCTION.—Some years ago, Mac 
beth, the lamp-chimney maker of Pittsburg, sent 
two-hundred boxes of chimneys to Australia, to be 
sold by the box for what they would fetch at 
auction. They brought 30 cents a box more than 
freight and handling and auctioneers’ fees. But, 
falling into the hands of wholesale dealers, intro- 
dueed themselves; and now Macbeth enjoys the 





leading position in the Australian trade. , 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


ariasrons, Congregad oF ag Ng FOR FOREIGN 
regatio 
wtreasurers John @. Hosmer, Publishing and 
pags Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Mr. William 


n Choate, 


Bi D., Editorial Secretary ; Wash 
j mer pono. 8 elton, Asso- 


D., Correspond: Secre 
take Beers retary. el 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
ronan work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico Hawai: ports BS La halle 8 


a 
Fourth Avenue, a New Yor 


THE me CONSEBSATION AL, Onvnon BUILDING SOOIETY, 
ng churches and parsonag: 

fi icharde. D. D., Secretary ; 

urer, 105 East 22nd St., New York, N. Re 

Newell, D. D., 153 La Salle St. Chic: 0, lil.; 3 Rev. G. A. 
Hood, Go tional House, Boston, .; Rev. H. H 
Wikoif, Y. M. 0. A. Building, San Francisco. Oal.. Field 
Secretaries; Mrs. C. H. Taintor, Clinton, Ct., Assistant 
Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Mg A ey a 


ward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St, Chicago, 


THE May army, semen SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Co rogationsl fio ee Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., Presiden Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

The stonary ment sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools Poeeny tH 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by ap ee riations from the 
Business De ent. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 


a 
"Tne f Business Di artment, known in the trade as The Pil- 
~~ Press, publishes The’ Congregationalise and Christian 
Word the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home reada- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
8c. ool, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for peri odicals should be sent to the 
0. 8. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Ohicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
Sor orate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
ngregational Churches of the United States.” 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
rom churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 2bnd St. 9 ite Y; ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOUIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, U. F. Stratton; Pannen 2 one Secre , Rev. 

Congre 


tional House, Boston. 
5 Coogeg ational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and sup; a mainly by the churches of New England. 
Boaser> | should be made pa, ble to the Boston Sea- 
man’s end Socie butions from churches 
and Re. solicited. 








oP. Osborne, Room 601 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS Boum © MISSIONARY SOOIRBTY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, ‘Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, ee by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit xpi in Massachusetts and in other states. 

a House, Boston. Rev. Charlies 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, pom, | Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send er: A. G. Stan- 

wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Build Apply for aid to 
F. E. "Emrich, 609 Cumpanateanl ‘ouse 

THER CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (inoespeesied). Its object is the estab- 


lishment and support Cvangelical Co gational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and Its suburbs. 
Charlies H. Rutan, Pres. ; 0. E. i, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda 3t., Boston. 





Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre negra 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Osagregeionsl House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; ry C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 

THE womenre axe A Rig a Socmnrr, of Bos- 
ton, Room 6 Crosregnie Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Secanae 9 Greenville st, Roxbury. 


Any Book You 
See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ava, 
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Arizona State Meeting 


Arizona has been heard from pretty distinctly as 
against joint statehood, but would record herself as 
in favor of the jointure of the three religious bodies 
so near of kin. 


The eleventh annual gathering of this association | 


met at Tempe, Nov. 14,15. The place was acces 
sible, for this region, and railroad fares were made 
low for the Territorial Fair at Phoenix; so all the 
churches were represented by pastors, and most of 
them by delegates as well—which had never hap- 
pened before. 

Our good Superintendent Kingsbury called the 
meeting to order, and Dr. Long of Tucson was 
chosen moderator. It was our privilege to welcome 
to fellowship the new church of Humboldt—so now 
“we are seven.” Mr. John Eckel, who has been 
helpful in work in the mining camps of Humboldt 
and vicinity, read an interesting paper on Visiting 
in Mining Camps, and was licensed to preach for a 
year. Mr. Ernest L. Robinson of Tombstone, a 
Yale graduate, who has done faithful and efficient 
work in connection with the Tombstone church, 
was also granted this right. Prescott, under the 
pastorate of Rev. R. W. Rogers, has set an ex- 
cellent example in work for mining camps. The 
church has just begun the publication of a little 
paper called The Arizona Christian Miner, as a 
message to those who cannot come to hear. 

The program avoided ministerial monotony by 
putting six laymen and two women on the list. 
The reports of the latter as to the work in Hum- 
boldt and vicinity were bright and helpful. Of the 
laymen, three had the right to write professor be- 
fore their names. Dr. Blome of the Normal, who is 
doing strong teaching work both on week days and 
Sundays, had the topic, Church Unity; Professor 
Routhroff of the university—we “ sure’ have one— 
spoke of the religious life from the viewpoint of 
the student of sociology. Professor Rockfellow of 
Tombstone, formerly teacher of mathematics in the 
university and just now re-elected to the position of 
county school superintendent of Cochise County, 
discussed The Young Men of Arizona. 

Among laymen, T. W. Otis of Prescott, showed 
us that religion does “pay’’ in Arizona. An- 
other from Prescott was Walter Hill, prominent 
in Sunday school work. And now @ word as to 
what the preachers said and did. Rev. J. B. Long 
of Nogales gave a paper on the Problems of the 
Individual Church; Rev. A. J. Benedict of Tomb- 
stone spoke on Arizona Opportunity; Rev. R. W. 
Rogers of Prescott made a strong plea for the Re- 
vival in the Mining Camp. Rev. Edmund Owens 
reported the work of the Sunday School and Pub- 





lishing Society, and Rev. H. P. Case of Los Angeles, | 
welcome as always, gave an instructive talk on Sun- | 


day school work. 

The evening session was given to Dr. Kingsbury, 
who spoke tenderly of the response of the child to 
the love of the Father and the possibility of making 


this appeal to the child spirit even in hearts that | 


seem to have crushed it out by years of sin. His 


appreciative references to the work of some of his | 


‘* boys” touched a tender chord in many breasts. 
An earnest sermon was given by Rev. Henry G. 
Miller of Jerome. 

Another part should not be neglected. We sat 
together at the bountiful tables which the ladies 


of the church had spread and had delightful fel- | 


lowship. Some of us expressed our appreciation 
by saying, “It seems like New England.” There 
were suggestions of something quite different from 
New England November in the magnificent clusters 
of grape fruit from the orchard of Dr, Kloss which 
adorned the table, and in the flowers blooming in 
profusion. We would like to make this region like 
New England in many respects and we want New 
England to be patient and help us. A. J. B. 





Dr. Dawson in Kansas City 


For ten days the London evangelist has been 
speaking twice each day, at noon in the Y. M.C.A., 
to men only, at night in the new Beacon Hill Church, 
to thoughtful and earnest audiences. 

There is no list of converts to count. It was 
not planned that there should be any. Scores of 
thoughtful, strong men felt that they had seen the 
climax of evangelism when, on the second Sunday 
evening, after a sermon of supreme spiritual power 
on Seasons of the Soul, the audience that filled the 
church to the last seat in the gallery stood and 
sang, “ Jesus, lover of my soul,’ and was quietly 
dismissed with a brief, earnest prayer. The meet- 
ing was closed as Jesus might have done it. 

A different, and almost equally great occasion, 
was that of Saturday night when 200 Christians 
headed by a band marched through the worst sec- 
tion of the city and led into the police courtroom a 


great audience of men that crowded every foot of 
space. Hundreds of dissipated men sang “ Rescue 
the perishing,” many of them with tear stained 
faces. A Christian woman said, “ If you ministers 
would pray and preach in your own pulpits as you 
do here, more people would be moved.” Some of 
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us have learned our lesson. We shall try to preacb 
henceforth with a direct, earnest purpose, not to 
bring men to their feet but to their senses and to 
themselves, and to lives of spiritual power and 
service. We have felt the presence of one who 
comes in the power of the Spirit. W. M. 8. 

















HOLIDAY BOOKS 





THE FIRST FORTY YEARS OF 
WASHINGTON SOCIETY 


From the Letters and Journals of Mrs. 
Samuel Harrison Smith (Margaret 
Bayard). Edited by Gaillard Hunt. 


Illustrated. $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.70 


‘*With a keen sense of humor, an eye for the pic- 
turesque, warm sympathies and considerable cultivation, 
Mrs. Smith could not fail to be a good correspondent, 
and her writings are of genuine value and most enter 
taining.”—Mew York Tribune. 





JEFFERSON 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’ new book 


REAL SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 


In his great novel, “ Soldiers of Fortune,” Mr. Davis described the ideal adven 
turer. Here he tells even more brilliantly the true and extraordinary histories 
of such men as Gen. William Walker, Baron Harden-Hickey, General Maclver, 
Winston Spencer Churchill, Capt. Philo Norton McGiffen and Burnham, Chief 
of Scouts. I}lustrated, $1.50 net (postage 12 cents). 


CAMP FIRES IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
By W. T. HORNADAY Illustrated with photographs by J. M. Philips 


“There were adventures with grizzlies,a great mountain-sheep hunt, wonderful 
trout fishing and the grandest of scenery to fill the trip with unalloyed delight and 
give zest to every page of the book. Mr. Hornaday is in very close sympathy 
with nature, abounds in humor, writes well and, best of all, he abhors the ruthless 
destruction of animal life.”"—Mew York Times Review. 

$3.00 net (postage 24 cents). 


THE QUEEN'S MUSEUM and Other Fanciful Tales 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON 


The best and most popular of Stockton’s inimitable fairy stories, full of the whim- 
sical humor and gay spirits that make them perfect of that kind, and beautifully 
illustrated in sympathetically quaint and fanciful manner. : 


A KNIGHT OF THE CUMBERLAND 
By JOHN FOX, JR. 


“This is the very model of a story. It takes the reader into the mountains of the 
Tennessee border; it tells enough of a story to connect easily the scattered inci- 
dents; it happily allots eccentric characters and unusual actions to each other; 
every word tells; and the little book has a length in exact proportion to its 
strength.”— Zhe Evening Post. 


ON NEWFOUND RIVER 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


“Tt is a story pure and sweet, an idyl of loyalty and love, thrilled through and 
through with the grace of a day that is dead”—W. Y. Zimes Sat. Review. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF BORES 
By OLIVER HERFORD 


*“ Those who have suffered from the various varieties of Bores will feel a sense of 
thankfulness to the author.”—Brooklyn Eagle. $1.00 net (postage 8 cents). 


THE DOGS OF WAR 


By WALTER EMANUEL 
Illustrated by Cecil Aldin 
‘In no book since ‘ Rab’ has the life of the common 


cur been portrayed with so much proudness and 
truthfulness.".—NVewark Advertiser. 


BY ITALIAN SEAS 


By ERNEST C. PIEXOTTO 
Illustrated by the author 


I}lustrated in colors, $2.50 


Illustrated in colors, $1.00 


Illustrated in color, $1.50 





With drawings by the author 


“Without exception this is one of the most entertain- 
ing books on travel it has been our good fortune to 
meet with, pleasant reading, vivid description, bright 
and genial tone.”— Philadelphia Press. 

$2.50 net (postage 20 cents). 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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caused by this publication. 
In two 8vo. volumes, with illustrations. Cloth, 86.00 net 


“Every page is full of that charm which always belongs to 


everything that Dr. Hale writes.”— World Today. 
With 200 illustrations. Cloth, $2.50 net NEW NOVELS 


Mr. Bram Stoker's Henry Irving 


Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel’s Charleston 
Will especially please those who were charmed by the 


ter gives in “‘ Lady Baltimore.” 
Illustrated by Vernon Howe Bailey. Cloth, $2.50 net ; by mail, $2.67 


Mr. Clifton Johnson’s Jilustrated Highways 
and Byways of the Mississippi Valley 


82.00 net ; by mail, §2 20 


Before You Choose Your Christmas Books Ask to See These 


BOOKS OF REMINISCENCE AND TRAVEL | BOOKS OF INSPIRATION 
Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe Mrs. A. R. B. Lindsay’s The Warrior Spirit 
Every capital in the civilized world is ringing with sensation aa. teen. bee py hone Bi oy Be a sane, aspiring life 


Pres. Henry C. King’s Rational Living 


, 
Dr. E. E. Hale s Tarry-at-Home Travels is the best aid a young man could have in the fight for char- 
acter, for full equipment of force, and for efficiency. 


Jack London’s White Fang Illustrated in Colors 
“A splendidly told story of the Wild ... such as no other 


“Mr. Bram Stoker’s biography of his great friend is all that author that we know of has the gift to produce.”—Zvening 
an ideal biography should be—sympathetic, discerning and | Mail. Cloth, 81.50 
intensely interesting.” — Truth, London. } R 
Illustrated with new portraits, etc. Two 8vo. vols., $7.50 net | F. Marion Crawford’s A Lady of Rome 
1 = ~. Stes enone — . peculiar. agg osteo 4a 
5 fascinating vitality, sustained and absorbing interest.”— 
Mr. Percival Lowell's Mars and Its Canals fascinating vitality, ea 
A fascinating record of exploration by telescope, by the first 
authority on this not dead but living world. Winston Churchill’s Coniston 
4) lust . 
With three photogravure plates and ae neato ; The mest wikeipenns Wael of hk-oee. “Geeta? t 
yen era wee among the smali company of the best.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Owen Wister’s Lady Baltimore 


i nd the people which Mr. Owen Wis- “Charming in every particular.’’—Record-Herald. 
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Event and Comment 


EXT WEEK Wednesday, a critically 
imporiant meeting will be held in 
Toronto of the joint committee of Presby- 
terians, Methodists 

Progress of Church ang Congregationalists 
Union In Canada = Who have been striv- 
ing for two years to perfect a basis of 
union. During the summer months two 
unions of churches have been consum- 
mated. The Ontario Conference of United 
Brethren, save for a legal formality, has 
completed its union with the Congrega- 
tional Union of Canada and in the Mari- 
time Provinces the Baptists and. Free 
Will Baptists have at last some together 
and are negotiating for a further union 
with the Disciples. The tentative sug- 
gestions for a basis of union reported 
this year to the Presbyterian, Methodist 


and Congregational Churches by their ~ 


joint committee, met with some criticism, 
at the various annual meetings, but were 
generally approved as a report of progress 
and referred to the churches for discus- 
sion and back to the joint committee for 
further a:tion. -At the meeting of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly in June 
it was decided to ask the joint commit- 
tee to invite the Anglican and Baptist 
Churches to participate in the negotia- 
tions. This has been generally felt as 
likely to put off any real union indefi- 
nitely. At the gathering of the Congre- 
gational Union of Canada a good deal of 
disappointment was expressed: that the 
suggested creed is still too much of an 
attempt to find and enforce unity of doc- 
trine in theological terms from the intel- 
lectual standpoint. and preference was 
expressed for a more brief and simple 
creed voicing the devotional and prac- 
tical side of the Christian life. In polity 
also the suggested outline was almost 
completely Presbyterian and the Congre- 
gationalists desire that further develop- 
ment should include more of those prin- 
ciples of liberty and democracy which 
they hold so dearly. 


HE LETTER of Rev. A. S. Crapsey 

to his flock in Rochester, which he 
has decided to leave in obedience to the 
ruling of the church courts, 

bug pcos contains these significant 
* Srapsey words: “No one but a minis- 
ter can know how dangerous to his soul 
is the constant repetition of the acts of 
the ritual and the continual rehearsal of 
the words of the liturgy. Through con- 
tinual use the words become dulled and 
actions mechanical.’’ Such were the 
sentiments of the Pilgrim Fathers and 
the Puritans, such ever will be the ex- 
perience of those who put form above 
content, uniformity above spontaneity. 
Dr. Crapsey in his farewell letter also 
calls attention to the fact that as a lay 
member of the church which debars him 


from its ministry he is free to use the 
public platform and the press to set be- 
fore an even wider constituency the views 
for which as a minister he has been 
condemned. He calls the new situation 
anomalous and absurd. It certainly is 
signifcant, and it bears on the relative 
future rank of laity and clergy as teachers 
of new interpretations of doctrine. To 
those who argue that because Dr. Crap- 
sey has been forced to withdraw there- 
fore all who believe as he does also should, 
strange to aay both he and the Living 
Church (High Church) agree in replying 
“No.” The Churchman continues to de- 
plore the prosecution of Dr. Crapsey and 
to condemn the’ judicial procedure, at the 
same time making clear that it does not 
agree with him in interpretation of doc. 
trine. It is said that the Broad Church 
party in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is busy circulating a statement of its at- 
titude toward the issue which Dr. Crap- 
sey’s case has aroused, which, when 
signed by representative men in every 
section of the country, will be made 
public. 


F THE SAN FRANCISCO press and 
California congressmen arriving in 
Washington correctly report sentiment 
. NO on the Pacific coast, then 
Eons otinar the gravest problem the Ad. 
ministration faces with the 
opening of Congress is that of our future 
relations with Japan. It is both absurd 
and wicked to talk of war between the 
United States and Japan as some journal- 
ists and officials are doing. Far-reaching 
alterations in international politics would 
be involved in any such catastrophe, not 
to mention the evil of the combat itself. 
On the other hand, there are ethical and 
economic aspects of the matter which are 
exceedingly grave. The relative rights of 
nation and state under the organic law 
of the land also are once more a matter 
of dispute. Most careful handling of the 
situation is demanded. Officially Japan 
lets it be known that she has the utmost 
confidence in our disposition to deal fairly 
with her, and that she has no intention of 
becoming aggressive. The people of Cali- 
fornia can increase the difficulty of the 
Administration or can lessen it by their 
action. 


IGNS MULTIPLY showing iucreas- 
ing race consciousness and race as- 
sertion among the Negroes, not always 
displaying itself wisely—as, 

he sei *5 for instance, in the effort to 
prevent Senator Tillman 

from speaking in Chicago—but neverthe- 
less indicating an intention hereafter to 
be more positive in defense of political 
and social rights. From the race stand- 
point this is just as welcome as is the 


co-operation of men of both races in 
the South from the social or national 
standpoint. The fact that ex-Governor 
Northen, a prominent Baptist layman, 
has aided in forming in Atlanta, Ga., 
a Christian league made up of good 
men of both racas, all of whom profess 
to serve Jesus Christ, to prevent mob 
violence and solve the race problem in 
accordance with Christian ethics, is a 
splendid sign of the times, as is the re- 
cent utterance of the leader of the 
Democratic party in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Hon. J. Sharp Williams, who 
recently said: 

When we find a good Negro we must encour- 

age him to stay good and to grow better. We 
are doing too little of that. The old adage, 
‘**Give a dog a bad name and you have madea 
bad dog,’’ is a good one. Indiscriminate curs- 
ing of the whole Negro race, good and bad 
alike included, is an exemplification of the 
adage. I have frequently thought how hard it 
was for a good Negro, especially daring cam- 
paign times, to stay good or grow better, when 
he could not come within sound of a white 
speaker’s voice without hearing his whole race 
indiscriminately reviled without mention of 
him as an exception, even in the neighborhood 
where he was known to be one. Whatever 
else is or is not a solution of this vexed prob- 
lem, this habit is not. 
This offsets to a degree the ravings of 
men like Tillman and Vardaman, and 
shows that the Negro has discriminating 
friends in high places among the Southern 
whites. The December American Maga- 
zine has an illuminating article on the 
race question. It tells of growing aliena- 
tion of the races because of widening 
chasms between individuals of each race. 
Only by restoration of personal ties can 
racial amity come. 


OTH SENATORS Lodge and Bever- 

idge announce their intention to in- 
troduce bills at this session of Congress 
which if passed will assert 
Federal authority in the 
matter of child labor, an 
evil which has only to be set before the 
American people in its real proportions 
and with its moral and economic blight 
to compel action by the people’s repre- 
sentatives, no matter how much infiu- 
ence the lobby brings against it. Senator 
Lodge represents more especially a de- 
mand from states with relatively high 
standards on this matter, ademand which 
arises in part from the competition they 
are meeting from industries in states with 
lower standards. On this issue, as on the 
matter of uniform divorce and marriage 
legislation, opinion favorable to uniform- 
ity comes very largely from reflection on 
the absurdities and ironies of conflicts 
between state laws that have no justifica- 
tion in reason or in the nature of things. 
The altruist will watch this movement 
with rescue of humanity in mind. The 
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student of institutions will study it to 
note the degree of extension of Federal 
authority it will register, and where con- 
stitutional authority for the same will be 
found. 








MISSION to non-Catholics has been 
going on in the Dorchester district 
of Boston conducted by Rev. B. L. Con- 
way of the Paulist Fathers 
Roman Catholic while Gipsy Smith’s meet- 
Propaganda 3 ° 
ings have been crowding 
Tremont Temple. Mr. Smith’s main mes- 
sage has been an urgent appeal to his 
hearers to surrender themselves at once 
and wholly to Christ as their Saviour. 
Mr. Conway’s message appears to have 
been a skillful persuasion to Protestants 
to become Roman Catholics, an assurance 
that by surrendering their own private 
judgment to the authority of the Catholic 
Church, as declared by its priests, they 
would find inward peace. In the first half 
hour of each service he answered inquir- 
ies which had been collected into a ques- 
tion box and each lecture brought forth a 
harvest of questions for the next meeting. 
No Catholic is admitted to these meetings 
unless he brings at least one non-Catholic 
with him, and the sole purpose seems to 
be to make proselytes. Mr. Conway, we 
understand, thinks that the majority of 
his audiences in Boston have been Con- 
gregationalists and Unitarians. We have 
no plea for those of our denomination to 
abstain from attending Roman Catholic 
missions. We think it is well for them 
to understand better the principles and 
claims of that Church, as presented by its 
most learned and eloquent priests. We 
are willing to leave intelligent Catholics 
in this country to judge for themselves as 
to whether they shall obey the mandates 
of their priests never to attend religious 
meetings of Protestants on pain of doing 
penance imposed by priests or suffering 
punishment inflicted by Gcd. But we 
protest against the abusive epithets which 
priests have applied to leaders of Protes- 
tant missions and Sunday schools who, 
as is charged, are laboring in sections 
of cities which Roman Catholics claim as 
their exclusive territory. We have no 
doubt that many priests would willingly 
join in this protest if they had liberty to 
do so. Religious belief which can be 
maintained only by keeping in ignorance 
those who cherish it, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, is a bane to any community. 


MAINE Baptist minister in Zion’s 

Advocate gives some interesting sta- 
tistics concerning the salaries of Baptist 
ministers in that state. 
The average salary of 
eighty-seven who answered a circular 
letter of inquiry is a little short of $2 
per day. Out of these wages forty.one 
have to pay house rent and thirty-one 
to keep a team at their own expense. 
Fifty. three of the entire number are col- 
lege graduates, and most of the others 
have had some years in theological 
schools. The writer says that sixty men 
in a cotton mill near his residence receive 
more wages than the average minister, 
and that the molders in a near-by foundry 
receive fifty per cent. more. Most of 
these Maine ministers are in the prime 
of their lives and cannot expect larger 
incomes in the future but will probably 
receive less. Evidently men in this gen- 
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eration do not seek the ministry through 
@ mercenary spirit. Evidently, also, 
churches which provide for their pas- 
tors a less adequate support than the 
average income of their own members 
are lowering the estimate and lessening 
the influence of the church in the com- 
munity. Honorable and earnest Chris- 
tian laymen may often find here an op- 
portunity for effective service by leading 
a movement to make suitable provision 
for ministers’ salaries. 


HE CALL for the inauguration of a 
crusade for the conversion of the 
Mohammedan world was probably the 
most significant feature 
The Conversion of of the Haystack meet- 
Islam to Christ : . 
ings of the American 
Board. It may make this anniversary as 
memorable as the prayer meeting of 100 
years ago which it commemorated. One 
of our Massachusetts conferences has 
found a way to take up the work and to 
kindle interest in it. Appropriately this 
conference is composed of the group of 
churches among which the already famous 
centennial was held. Ata recent meeting 
it adopted these resolutions: 

We, the churches of the Berkshire North 
Conference, do rejoice in the declared purpose 
of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, in common with the sister 
societies of other denominations, to mark this_ 
period by areal advance. And we record our 
conviction of the presence and compelling 
power of the Spirit of God in the choice of the 
difticult work now just opening to our vision, 
for the carrying of the blessings of the gospel 
to the Moslem world. 

And bere and now, with a great enthusiasm, 
we do answer this call of God and pledge our- 
selves to give this effort our support, and to 
do all we can to further it with money and 
prayer and, we pray God, with men also. 

And the clerk is hereby directed to transmit 
a copy of this resolution to the officers of the 
Board and to communicate with the other 
conferences of Massachusetts and ask them, 
if it shall be their pleasure, to make similar 
expression to the Board of their support in 
this new advance. 


OMMENTING on Mr. A. C. Ben- 

son’s article in a recent National 
Review in which he says some very 
sensible things about 
the problem of 
preaching, the New York Evening Post 
says that the question of what to do 
with the sermon ought to be answered, 
‘‘Let it alone in the hands of men who 
can make of it a trumpet; take it away 
from those who render it a dismal 
wheeze.” It argues that Protestantism, 
without ceasing to value preaching, should 
see to it as the Roman Church does, that 
those who can preach do preach, and those 
who can administer, administer. In other 
words, it believes that the Church should 
come to recognize experts. This is ad- 
mirable in theory, and we have an idea it 
will be accepted gradually in communities 
sufficiently large to test it and having 
resources adequate to sustain a staff of 
workers. Were the churches of a com- 
munity a community church instead of 
parish churches, the matter could be thus 
solved more easily. Much also might be 
done under present conditions if the great 
preachers were freer to move about from 
church to church in the community, since 
all cannot come to hear them. It is good 
to find the Post saying: 


But people hear a born preacher as gladly as 
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ever. Truth made living and instant through 
a personality is still the greatest source of 
inspiration in the world—in church or out. 
When the rare genius is found who can stand 
up before the great congregation and catch up 
their vague aspirations after a better life into 
the soaring utterance of a Robertson or a Lid- 
don, a Beecher or a Brooks—to name only the 
dead —it is a cruel pity that the Church has not 
some division of labor by which such men 
could be set aside exclusively for the work of 
preaching. To make them grow haggard over 
church finances, or to dissipate their energies 
at bazars or in the multiplied business of the 
modern ‘‘ institutional church,”’’ is little short 
of a crime. 


HE DECISION of the Philippine Su- 

preme Court in a suit brought to 
determine title to church property in 
Lagonoy, Luzon, is 
against Aglipay, 
leader of the ‘‘ National Catholic Church ”’ 
and in favor of the Roman Catholic 
Church. As this was a test case involv- 
ing title to many church properties in 
dispute, it is interpreted as putting an 
end to the independent movement so far 
as it has been one of loaves and fishes. 
If it has back of it any genuine feeling 
and conviction, it can live independent 
of property previously accumulated. 


A Reverse for Aglipay 


ERRNHUT, a little town in Ger- 
many, has attained international 
fame as the old home of Count Z nzen- 
dorf and the headquarters 
kore ort of the Moravian Missions. 
It is fitting that there, 
where the fires of evangelism have 
burned so brightly, an important con- 
ference should have been held recently, 
in which nine German foreign missionary 
societies participated. University pro- 
fessors, students, pastors and mission- 
aries joined in surveying present-day 
operations in various lands and plan- 
ning for forward movements. Our own 
American Board Mission in Prague, 
Bohemia, was represented by Dr. A. W. 
Clark, D. D., who had the satisfaction of 
hearing many of the German speakers 
commend the Scotch cleverness, English 
enterprise and American scholarship, 
that have been devoted to the service 
of missions. One speaker said, ‘‘ We 
Germans have much to learn from our 
English-speaking friends.” As at the 
recent meeting of our American Board, 
Mohammedanism was a prominent topic, 
sentiment favoring aggressive work to 
counteract, especially in Africa, the zeal 
of the devotees of Islam. One of the 
most encouraging addresses was that of 
a Breslau professor who proved from 
figures that the interest in German uni- 
versities in the science and history of 
missions is far greater than it was thirty 
years ago. 





The Missionary Heraid for 1907 will have 
new type, new paper, new arrangement of 
contents and a new editor. District Secreta- 
ries Creegan and Hitchcock now visiting the 
missions will give their impressions of the 
work on the field, and the deputation to China 
will tell of the ‘‘New China.” Substantial 
and conservative in the past the Herald should 
now take on a new lease of life and adjust 
itself to new ideals and new conditions. Nat- 
urally it desires new subscribers, and it plans 
to deserve them. No mention of the Herald 
would be just which did not recognize the 
service rendered to it during twenty-eight 
years by Rev. Dr. E. E. Strong, editorial 
secretary of the Board, who will be at his 
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son’s right hand as the latter assumes the 
chief editorial responsibility. 





Has the Gipsy Smith Campain 
Paid 

The outstanding religious event of the 
winter in Boston thus far has been the 
series of evangelistic meetings conducted 
during November in Tremont Temple by 
Gipsy Smith, the evangelist of the Eng- 
lish Free churches. In view of the length 
of the campaign, the eminence and stand- 
ing of the evangelist, the character of the 
co. operation extended him, and the bear- 
ing of the movement upon the evangelis- 
tic labors of the winter throughout the 
country, it is proper at the close of the 
Boston work to seek to estimate its real 
value. We have devoted, therefore, in 
this issue an extraordinary amount of 
space to the subject, and have asked sev- 
eral men closely identified with the move- 
ment to supplement our own reportorial 
estimate with a careful setting forth of 
their mature judgment. These opinions 
will be found on pages 794, together with 
a noteworthy testimonial signed by over 
two hundred ministers of Greater Boston, 
and an unsolicited word from Rev. Wil- 
liam Lawrence, D. D., bishop of the Mass- 
achusetts. diocese of Episcopal churches, 
which does credit to his breadth of sym- 
pathies and reflects the judgment of one 
to whom religion means far more than 
ecclesiasticism. 

For ourselves we measure this campaign 
not solely by the number of converts, but 
by impulses lodged in the hearts of many 
Christians that will be felt far and wide 
throughout New England. It is a cause 
for rejoicing, indeed, that perhaps three 
thousand persons during the month defi- 
nitely expressed their purpose to begin 
the Christian life. Thatisalarge harvest, 
and for anything parallel to it we should 
have to go back to the Moody campaigns 
in Boston early in the seventies. Besides 
these registered ‘‘converts ’’ are doubtless 
as many more who have not made public 
profession, but who have been turned 
from lives of selfishness to lives of faith 
and service. 

But the crowning good of the campaign 
has been the fresh vindication of the place 
of evangelism in the life and work of the 
Church. Some who, at the start, were 
questioning whether or not the time had 
passed for distinctively evangelistic cam- 
paigns involving large mass meetings and 
considerable machinery, have come to see 
that, given the right conditions there is 
still a place for protracted meetings, with 
their sharp, constant yet tender appeals 
to men to accept Christ as Master and 
Saviour without parley or delay. More- 


_ Over the value of normal and permanent, 


as well as occasional evangelism has been 
freshly shown and many ministers because 
of these meetings will during the coming 
months strike the evangelistic note more 
frequently and insistently. 

As a consequence of this vindication of 
evangelism there is a new sense of the 
function and need of the evangelist. 
That apostolic office ought not to be 
slighted by twentieth century churches so 
long as there are men like Gipsy Smith to 
fill it. If he had never helped to convert 
a single soul he would have endeared him- 
self to Boston because of his embodiment 


of what an evangelist ought to be—quiet, 
genuine, impassioned, gentlemanly, a true 
yokefellow of pastors, a friend of all 
sorts and conditions of men. 

Hardly less lower down on the list of 
benefits arising from the Gipsy’s stay 
among us, should be placed the deeper 
fellowship that has grown up in the min- 
istry and among the laity of Greater Bos. 
ton. Men of all ages and of all schools 
of thought—Presbyterians and Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Methodists and Epis- 
copalians, have stood shoulder to shoul- 
der. Such unity of feeling and purpose 
ought to make Christian work in Bos- 
ton in the coming days easier and more 
effective. Such unity as now exists ought 
never to be impaired by the intrusion of 
anything petty, and it will not be if Gipsy 
Smith’s sentence spoken in this office last 
week, ‘‘A man is a fool to divide Chris- 
tains, when there is so much to unite 
them,”’ is kept in mind. 

Few places in this country can have the 
benediction of the Gipsy’s presence this 
winter, but two things for which he 
pre-eminently stands—a warm, aggressive 
evangelism and Christian unity—can be 
incorporated into the working program 
of every church in the land. Then the 
winter on which we are entering will wit- 
ness great spiritual conquests. 





The Cost of Opportunity 


Two counter movemen's are constantly 
in progress among the churches in grow- 
ing cities. One is the occupancy of new 
fields. The other is the abandonment of 
fields long occupied. Boston is all the 
time furnishing illustrations of both 
movements. For several years discus- 
sion has been going on in Congregational 
circles as to whether one, or two of three 
churches in the South End— Union, Shaw- 
mut and Berkeley Temple—might not be 
given up and the working membership 
absorbed in oneof the others. Mean- 
while our Congregational Church Union 
is surveying suburbaa fields, and calling 
on the churches of Greater Boston to 
unitein planting new enterprises in dis. 
tricts needing convenient church privi- 
leges. In the suburbs also, or what were 
regarded as such a few years ago, fields 
which were entered with enthusiasm, on 
which much effort and money have been 
invested, are being surrendered by con- 
solidation. Immanuel and Walnut Ave- 
nue Churches in Roxbury, each self.sup- 
porting, with a fine equipment, rank- 
ing among churches of the first class, and 
ministering to several hundred families, 
have voted to consolidate by abandoning 
the field of Immanuel and selling its prop- 
erty. Two Baptist churches in the same 
district, Ruggles Street and Dudley Street, 
with even greater investment and a large 
endowment, are taking steps to consoli- 
date. It has been decided, however, by 
unanimous vote of the former church, to 
keep its parish intact. The Congrega- 
tional churches of Indianapolis are going 
through a similar process of reduction in 
numbers. Presbyterian churches of Cin- 
cinnati are disturbed over a similar propo- 
sition, of which we give an account else- 
where. 

We mention these instances as illustra- 
tions of what is going on in many com- 
munities, not to comment at this time on 
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the wisdom or unwisdom of the changes 
contemplated. So far as the purpose in 
view is to extend the influence of the 
churches and enlist more people in Chris- 
tian service, the advocates of these plans 
deserve the sympathy and support of the 
community. 

But whenever fields are abandoned by 
discouraged Christians for the purpose 
of lessening their service and lightening 
their burdens, they are doing it to their 
own spiritual loss not less than to the loss 
of the community from which they turn 
away. A consolidation of churches made 
in order to lessen expense and labor rather 
than to get larger results from more ex- 
penditure and labor is certain to make 
the burdens of the united church more 
irksome. Those who come together todo 
less for God and their fellowmen than 
they have been doing will be more and 
more ready to evade their duty and count 
it less and less a privilege. The increased 
numbers will make a weakening unit. 

Those who yield unwillingly to such a 
movement of which they are a part will 
not suffer less loss than those who pro- 
mote it. When a regiment enlisted as 
Christian soldiers abandons its post and 
runs away, those members who lie down 
groaning along the road of retreat are no 
braver than those who run the fastest. 
Neither friend nor foe is likely to regard 
them with greater respect because of their 
ineffectual protests. 

It is a trite saying that the Church of 
Christ is in a crisis and must adapt itself 
to new conditions or die. Every such 
crisis in its past has been a great oppor- 
tunity. Every great triumph won bas 
been by meeting such crises with free ex- 
penditure of life and treasure. The Chris- 
tian Church was born in such a crisis, 
when the obstacles to its progress seemed 
far greater than its members could over- 
come. They increased rapidly because 
they had so great work to do which was 
so well worth doing. They found life, 
noble, abounding life, in doing it in the 
spirit of their Master, who had told them 
that ‘‘whosoever shall lose his life for 
my sake and the gospel’s shall save it.” 
When they had grasped his meaning in 
that saying, they found themselves able 
to adjust the infant Church to the con- 
ditions of its time, which were far less 
favorable than present conditions are to 
the Church today. 

These early disciples went in their pov- 
erty and inexperience to those who knew 
nothing of Jesus Christ, cared nothing 
for him, who were as absorbed as the 
people of tenement districts are now in 
their struggles to live, their pleasures, 
their defeats, their transient interests— 
they went proclaiming as their good 
news that they had for their Redeemer 
and Lord one who had given his life to 
save others and who called on all his dis- 
ciples to follow in his steps. They gath- 
ered multitudes to them and conquered 
the world. They did not do this easily 
but with sacrifice which they offered joy- 
fully. Paul wrote his record of perils by 
land and sea and by false brethren, of 
stripes and stonings and imprisonment 
that went with his service. But he wel- 
comed them all because they belonged with 
the opportunity he coveted and used so 
nobly that at the end he could claim exult- 
antly that he had fought the good fight and 
had kept the faith, and he could see the 
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faith he had kept sustaining and ennobling 
groups of men and women in Christian 
churches all over the known world. 

The Christian Church never had a 
greater opportunity than is now before 
those who profess to have enlisted in it. 
If they value it rightly they will regard 
it as did the man who found hid treasure 
in a field, and went and sold all that he 
had and bought that field. Such an op- 
portunity as is before our churches can- 
not be seized without paying the cost. 
The cost may be saved and the opportu- 
nity lost. But ‘whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it.’’ 





The Business Value of Reli- 
gious Faith 


The Wall Street Journal is a New York 
daily newspaper which records the tran- 
sactions in the stock markets, gives finan- 
cial news and discusses the movements 
of trade and commerce. It therefore 
wakes a feeling of surprise to find on its 
first page a leading editorial on the int- 
portance of cultivating religious faith as 
an asset of the business world. 

The writer declares that a decline of 
religious faith must be reckoned with in 
business circles, that it is a factor in the 
markets and affects the values of things 
bought and sold. Faith in the eternal 
life, he says, gives a business man a 
standard of measurement by which he 
estimates the value of money as related 
to preparation for the life to come. All 
that wealth brings—luxury, honor among 
men, power, leadership, are temporary 
things intrusted to him as tests of his 
character. Such faith makes poor men 
feel rich, sustains men in financial dis- 
asters and fosters in the rich the sense of 
grave responsibility and trusteeship. 

The Journal, which represents higher 
ideals than are supposed to exist in Wall 
Street by those who only know by hear- 
say men who do business there, raises 
these questions: what evidence there is 
of decline in religious faith, and to what 
extent this decline accounts for the mad 
pursuit of wealth, the flaunting extrava- 
gance of some who possess it, the growth 
of graft, the abuse of corporate power, 
the social unrest and the ominous re- 
sponse to appeals to class hatred. 

The conclusions of the Journal may in- 
dicate a growing thoughtfulness among 
business men as to their responsibility to 
nurture in themselves and to bear wit- 
ness to the sense of God, and to the 
certainty that they must render final ac. 
count to him for the way they have 
gained their wealth and their use of it. 
At any rate it is worth while to place 
before them in the newspaper to which 
they daily turn for information on finan- 
cial conditions such words as these: 

Whatever may be a man’s own personal be- 
liefs, there is no one who wou!d not prefer to 
do business with a person who really believes 
in a future life. If there are fewer men of 
such faith in the world, it makes a big differ- 
ence, and if faith is to continue to decline, 
this will require new adjustments. There are 
certainly, on the surface, many signs of such 
adecline. Perhaps, if it were possible to probe 
deeply into the subject, it might be found that 
faith still abounds, but is no longer expressed 
in the old way. But we are obliged to accept 
the surface indications. These inciude a fall- 
ing off in church attendance, the abandonment 
of family worship, the giving over of Sunday, 
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more and more, to pleasure and labor, the 
separation of religious from secular education, 
under the stern demands of non. sectarianism, 
the growing up of a generation uninstructed 
as our fathers were in the study of the Bible, 
the secularization of a portion of the church 
itself, and its inability in a large way to gain 
the confidence of thelaboring people. If these 
are really signs of a decay of religious faith 
then indeed there is no more important problem 
before us than that of either discovering some 
adequate substitute for faith, or to take im- 
mediate steps to check a development that has 
within it the seeds of a national disaster. 





The Friendship of the Master 
Suffering with Christ * 


Our Lord will have no man seek the 
kingdom under a false notion of freedom 
from trials all along the way. He calls 
upon us with continual insistence to 
count the cost, to know what we are un- 
dertaking and to be prepared to pay the 
price. In this connection his parables 
are eloquent. Every one must remember 
in particular the story of the merchant- 
man seeking goodly pearls, who when he 
found the pearl of great price sold all 
that he had that he might buy it. The 
gift of God is free indeed, but it is a gift 
of life which requires that we should ever 
afterward keep ourselves in the atmos- 
phere of obedient faith—an atmosphere 
which it is always diflicult and often pain- 
ful to maintain from the sources which 
God supplies within our hearts amid the 
too often uncongenial surroundings of 
our present life. 

Yet for our consolation we remember 
that our Lord in calling us to count the 
cost speaks out of his own experience. 
He ventured all. He was himself the 
Man of Sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief. His attainment of character, his 
results of work, which have made him 
ever since a shining mark for the admira- 
tion and wonder of men, cost him the 
loss of goods, alienation from his family, 
separation from his friends, hunger and 
weariness, the dark shadow of Geth- 
semane, the anguish of the cross. 

This is what he had in mind when he 
said that the disciple is not above his 
lord. We must look for suffering, whether 
we go with him or turn away; but in 
his service it becomes a means toward 
strength. It is the glory of our case that 
when we suffer, we suffer with Christ. 
We pass this trial-way remembering that 
it is his own way to the triumph and the 
abiding joy. To flinch is to refuse his 
company as well as to decline our great 
reward. 

Therefore it is that the apostles urge 
upon us the joy and privilege of trial and 
temptation. No suffering is for the mo- 
ment joyful: but there may be joy in it as 
well as through it if we have taken hold 
upon the friendship of the Master. So 
one may plod through miry ground with a 
joyful heart and shining eyes of expecta. 
tion because it is the homeward way and 
sweet home thoughts are companions of 
the toil. 

Some have learned already the rich 
fruits of trial endured for the sake and 
by the power of Christ. We can look 


* Prayer Meeting Topic for Dec. 9-15. Suffering 
with Christ. The suffering servant. Isa. 53: 1-12. 
Master and disciple. Heb. 2: 17, 18; Matt. 10: 
16-33. The privilege of suffering. 2 Cor. 1: 3-7; 
Rom. 8: 14-18, The fruits of suffering. Heb. 12: 
1-13. 
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back along the trodden path and see that 
only through suffering have we arrived 
at strength. Soon the dark and toilsome 
road some gleam of light may show us a 
waymark ora milestone, proving not only 
that we are in the way but that we are 
making progress toward the goal. Then 
we thank God and take courage. Then 
we forget the toil and sorrow in the mel- 
ody of praise. 





In Brief 


“Too many ‘special’ collections,’ is the 


verdict of the Western Christian Advocate. 





Omaha has a converted prizefighter who, 
when the time came to meet a boxing engage- 
ment, handed his advertised opponent a New 
Testament instead of a gloved fist. 





Princeton University officials now co-op- 
erate with the local clergy in enforcing attend- 
ance on mass of Roman Catholic students 
each Sunday. How the world does move! 





Some conception of the growth of popula- 
tion in Greater New York may be had from 
the announcement that in one day’s traflic on 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company re- 
cently 1,486,777 nicke'’s were taken. 


Governor Deneen, in behalf of the State of 
Illinois, has served notice on the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad that it owes the state $3,000,000 
back taxes. Messrs. Harriman and the new 
president have something to think about. 





With war goes sensuality, and the after- 
math in Manchuria has compelled the Japa- 
nese Christians at Dalny aided by the Y. M. 
C. A. to establish a rescue home for girls lured 
away from Japan. Japanese officials and po- 
lice are co-operating heartily, and places of 
honorable toil are being found for the girls. 





As indicative of public opinion in our de- 
nomination, it is to be noted that while many 
conferences, ministers’ meetings and other 
bodies have passed resolutions of one sort or 
another about Andover Seminary’s problem, 
not one of them thus far, so far as we are 
informed, has favored its removal to Harvard 
University. 





Surprisingly few of the English journals, in 


commenting on the king’s recent bestowal of 
birthday honors, have noted the title con- 
ferred on Dr. Grenfell. The Methodist Times 
(London), we are glad to see, knows of him 
and his work and refers to the title as ‘*‘ most 
deservedly bestowed on one of the noblest and 
most sacrificing of men.’’ 


A candidate for a public office in the British 
Colony of Natal who has been recently de- 
feated by a representative of the Labor party 
explained his failure by saying that he had 
done his best, but he was not a Goliath to slay 
thousands with the jawbone of an ass. His 
remark disclosed the fact that his jawbone 
could not win a victory without the miracle of 
a Samson to wield it. 


Dispute as to the ethics of Mr. Thomas F, 
Ryan’s methods of gaining his fortune has 
not deterred Roman Catholics in Virginia 
from accepting from him the wherewithal to 
build a superb new cathedral building in 
Richmond, which was dedicated last week 
with the Apostolic Delegate, Cardinal Gib- 
bons and a host of lesser clergy and public 
officials, including the governor, present. 


How the old theories are challenged! Major 
Ronald Ross, F. R.S., one of the ablest of 
British investigators of tropical diseases, seri- 
ously advances the theory that the downfall 
of Greece was due to the sapping away of the 
energies of the race through the introduction 
of malaria by infected slaves from Asia and 
Africa. He argues that history has been mod- 
ified by disease to an undreamed of degree. 
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Negotiations between Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians in South Africa have begun for 
union of the two bodies. It is hoped if this 
movement succeeds that in time the Dutch 
Reformed and Baptist denominations may 
join in a United Free Church of South Africa, 
which the London Christian World says 
would do more ‘‘for the pacification and set- 
tlement of South Africa than Customs Unions 
or the federation of states.” 





There is a sermon in the unfortunate death 
of Mr. Samuel Spencer, president of the South- 
ern Railway, a great factor in making the 
New South, who died in a rear-end collision 
on his own railroad last week, caused by neg- 
ligence of a subordinate. The Brooklyn Eagle 
preaches it when it says: ‘‘ The irony of the 
tragedy isin the fact that he was killed bya 
mismanagement that would have been impos- 
sible had his genius in large fields been ¢qual 
to the relatively little work of selecting or in~ 
suring the choice of men of adequate capacity 
for small fields.’’ 





Geneva has erected a monument in memory 
of Servetus. Boston, that once mobbed Gar- 
risop, now has a monument in his honor on 
her leading avenue. Time restores perspec- 
tive and brings justice. Weare moved to this 
platitude by the announcement that the town 
of Canterbury, Ct., which once imprisoned 
and ostracized Miss Pradence Crandall for 
teaching colored youth to read and write, is 
soon to erect a monument in her memory. 
How long will it be before Southern white 
men do justice to Northern pioneer teachers 
and planters of schools and colleges in the 
South? Some day they will. 





When at Karuijzawa last August recuperat- 
ing and enjoying the spiritual, intellectual and 
physical refreshment of that highland mis- 
sionary resort the United Brethren, Metho- 
dist Protestant and American Board mission- 
aries got together and fraternized. One of 
the speakers at the most formal of the gather- 
ings said: ‘‘ We are all (M. P.’s) Missionary 
People; all (A. B.’s) American Brothers and 
therefore (U. B.’s) Unswerving Believers in 
the union. In the future we shall be (M. P.) 
More Progressive; today we have made a 
(U.B.) Unique Beginning, and when the union 
is consummated may we ever be(A. B.C. F. M.) 
A Band of Consecrated Foreign Missiona- 
ries.” Men on the firing line believe in this 
movement for unification, and in sober and 
playful ways are getting ready for the consum- 
mation. 

‘Greater New York, within a few years, has 
seen a marked increase of Sunday theater 
opening and attendance, all in defiance of law. 
Rey. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst and other 
clergymen, especially some in Brooklyn, have 
been talking law enforcement, and in turn 
have been told by representatives of the the- 
ater-trust to “‘ preach the gospel.”” To which 
Dr. Parkhurst replies: 


Sunday theaters may have no bearing on re- 
ligion, but religion has a good deal of bearing 
on Sunday theaters. And anything that reli- 
gion has a bearing upon, the anointed priests 
of religion have divineauthority to utter them- 
selves upon, and to do so is as distinctly a part 
of our province as to run a theater is part of 
the province of a theatrical manager. Speak- 
ing a word in regard to myself, I would like to 
say to you members of this church that this 
pulpit believes that its true mission is to be 
*“*busy”’ in trying to remove any hindrance 
that tends to make the working out of salva- 
tion more difficult, and therefore to antagonize 
any theatrical trust or anything else that pre- 
sumes to shatter divine ordinance or cut into 
the sanctities of God or man for the purpose 
of filling up the coffer with shekels. 





The American Church in Berlin received 
from Emperor William II. on Thanksgiving 
Day a portrait which will hang by the side of 
that of President Roosevelt. The head master 
of Eton, proposing the health of President 


Roosevelt at the Thanksgiving dinner of 
Americans in London, said that he was the 
most important figure in civilization today. 





Personalia 


The death of Deacon Charles Francis Wy- 
man, Russian vice-consul for New England, 
takes from Cambridge Congregationalism one 
of its finest laymen, who had served city and 
church with honor and loyalty. 


Ex. Mayor Seth Low of New York has a 
civic conscience sensitive enough to lead him 
to pay back taxes amounting to $27,397 on 
property which he now learns is not exempt 
from taxation, though he formerly thought it 
was. 


Prof. W. P. Paterson cf Glasgow University 
Free Church College, one cf the ablest of the 
young Scotch teachers of theology, recently 
spoke before the town magistrates against 
continued individualistic treatment of the by- 
products of society. 


Temple Keneseth Israel, Philadelphia, last 
Sunday had a memorable service dedicating a 
memorial tablet to the late Secretary of State 
Hay, erected by the Jews of this country and 
Great Britain as a token of their reverence 
for him as a protector of humanity. 


Rev. John Fox of the American Bible So- 
ciety has started for the far East, to visit 
correspondents and agents of the society in 
Earope en route, and to inspect the werk in 
China and Japan. He will represent the so- 
ciety at the great Shanghai Conference of Mis- 
sionaries in the spring of 107. 


Rev. William Howe, D. D., a Baptist minis- 
ter of Cambridge, Mass., died: last week, aged 
100 years. His long and useful ministry was 
spent in the vicinity of Boston, in which city 
he began his labors immediately after his grad- 
uation from Newton Theological Seminary, sev- 
enty years ago. A few months ago hespokein 
Tremont Temple. 


After laying up his hospital steamer Strath- 
cona at St. Johns, Newfoundland, in which 
city he held several meetings, including Bible 
classes, Dr. W. T. Grenfell spent last Friday 
night in Boston, en route from St. John, N. B., 
to New York City. The Grenfell Associates 
of New York will arrange the dates for his 
visits to the various cities, and he will come 
to Boston again probably during a part of 
January and February. He will also be a 
guest of the Merchants’ Club of Boston and 
the Canadian Club on two evenings in Decem- 
ber. 

From a long list of candidates for aldermen 
of the city of Boston, the Good Government 
Association can find only four names of those 
it recommends for election. One of these is 
Mr. Tilton S. Beil, advertising manager of The 
Congregationalist, who has been a member 
of the Board of Aldermen during the last 
year. Mr. Bell has been connected with the 
Sunday School and Publishing Society most 
of his life since he began with it as office boy. 
The association says of him, “ We strongly 
recommend his re-election as a man capable of 
making a minority fight for civic decency.’’ 


The funeral of Sidney E. Bridgman, for 
sixty-two years engaged in the book business 
at ‘Northampton, Mass., was held last week 
Tuesday, in the Edwards Church, of which he 
was solonga member. All the stores in the 
city were closed during the hour of the serv- 
ices and all the Protestant ministers and a 
large congregation representing the city, out- 
lying towns and many educational instita- 
tions was present. The students of Smith 
College united in a floral tribute, as did the 
students and faculty of Mt. Holyoke College. 
During Mr. Bridgman’s illness he was re- 
membered at the daily mass of the Roman 
Catholic church and since his death many 
tributes have been paid to him. He was 
within six months of his eightieth birthday. 
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A Great Sorrow Bravely Borne 


We have been privileged to read a letter 
which Rev. Arthur Smith, D.D., of China, 
and his wife, sent in duplicate to their most 
intimate friends in this country, just after 
they received the news of the death by drown- 
ing at Beloit last August, of their only and 
well-beloved son Henry. We haverarely read 
such a letter, and while many of its portions 
are too sacred to be transmitted to the general 
public, we are sure hosts of our readers will 
be glad to know that both Dr. and Mrs. Smith 
received the tidings of their great loss with 
marvelous fortitude and composure, though 
their parental hearts were torn. This letter 
reflects the high hopes they had cherished for 
the son who had already become such a valua- 
ble factor at Beloit in connection with the col- 
lege extension movement, and who was one of 
the most promising students at Yale Divinity 
School. He was planning on the completion 
of .his course to go back to China and put his 
youthful energies and resources into the work 
to which his father and mother had given 
their best years. They have no other child 
left on earth, since the daughter, also educated 
in America, but whose every heart beat was 
for China, was buried several years ago in 
Oakland, Cal. 

Until Dr. Smith’s recent visit to this coun- 
try in behalf of the American Board million 
dollar campaign, he had not seen Henry for 
nearly eleven years, but they had during the 
few months of his stay, ten brief, but delight- 
ful visits, concerning which Henry wrote 
gayly back to his mother: “ Papa talks 250 
words a minute, and so do I, and that makes 
500, but there aren’t minutes enough.” 

When Dr. Smith broke the sad news to her, 
stunned for a moment she faltered, ‘“But he 
was all we had left.”’ ‘* No,” said Dr. Smith, 
‘*we have each other,” and at once her con- 
stant motto came to her lips, “‘It is all right, 
praise God, anyway.’’ So these two valiant 
Christian veterans are going on as indefatiga- 
bly as before with their labors in the mission 
field. The article which we print en page 777 
from Dr. Smith, gives evidence of his charac- 
teristic insight into present conditions. 





Education 


New York City’s Board of Education rejects 
Superintendent Maxwell’s plea for acceptance 
of the “‘ simplified spelling.”’ 

Andrew Carnegie offers Baltimore $500,000 
with which to establish twenty branch libra- 
ries, to bear the name of Enoch Pratt, after 
whom the main free library is named. 

Berea College, says one of its trustees, Rev. 
Dr. W. E. Barton in The Transcript, intends 
to open a department for colored students 
separate from the whites. The law of the 
State of Kentucky, forbidding the establish- 
ment of a school fer colored people within 
twenty-five miles of a white school under the 
same management, has been declared by the 
state court unconstitutional, but the law for- 
bidding both races to be taught under the same 
roof is sustained. An appeal will be taken to 
the United States Supreme Court to test the 
constitutionality of this section, but meanwhile 
it is intended soon to start a separate depart- 
ment of the college, which seems to indicate 
the settled policy of the trustees to maintain 
the present Berea as a college for whites only. 
This under present law they are obliged to do. 





When an eternal spirit is sent to earth ona 
special mission, the consequences to the par- 
ticular fleshly envelope in which he happens 
for the moment to be confined is a matter of 
small consideration. It is this that leads men 
to the canon’s mouth, to deadly peril for love 
or honor and into the heart of pestilence. 
The earthbound ones call it courage—but up 
There they know it is the consciousness of 
immortality —Zdnah Proctor Clarke, in Har- 
per’s Bazar. 
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Letters from the Editor 


1. TO AN AGGRIEVED DEACON 


We did not, as you insist we did, throw into 
the waste basket your warm-hearted eulogy of 
your pastor and your encouraging report of 
the past year’s work of your church. We 
were cheered by your satisfaction in the 
spiritual progress of the church and your 
cordial support of your minister—that is, until 
a letter came from him suggesting that he 
would be willing to change his field because of 
the difficulty of raising his salary and the in- 
difference of those whose co-operation was 
essential to the success of his plans. Oar 
chief reason for not publishing your report 
was that we have on hand at this season 
scores of others so like it, except in names and 
figures, that we cannot in justice select yours 
out of the pile. We have not space for them 
all, and the fact that they are so much alike 
deprives them of their news value. 

Our idea of news is what you want to know 
about other people, rather than what you 
want other people to 
know aboat you. 
Your argument that 


want to use it to inform, instruct and inspire 
the whole denomination for the sake of build- 
ing it into larger and nobler proportions, and 
to extend the kingdom of God everywhere. If 
you want to help us to do this, which we con- 
stantly pray and work for in the face of many 
obstacles, then we welcome your co-operation 
gratefully, and are glad to tell you that a good 
many others are thus cheering and helping us 
in our services to the churches. 





Social Education Congress 


The Thanksgiving recess in school life has 
permitted the coming together in Boston dur- 
ing the past week of educators from all parts 
of the country to attend the first session of the 
Social Education Congress, an organization 
which federates many existing educational 
and philanthropic agencies in the country, 
and which has for its aim the furtherance 
of the social, co-operative aspects of educa- 
tion. Protestants and Catholics, public school 


What a Minneapolis Judge thinks of The Congregationalist 
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ethical and social content. It was made clear 
by those who discussed commercial education 
that our educators are more alert than our 
business men to the need of higher and more 
generally diffused education for business and 
commerce if we are to compete as a nation 
with Germany. Again and again the note of 
education for civic service was struck, the 
same being prophetic of a new day in our 
politics, when the vast educational plant we 
have will be utilized for teaching principles 
and policies of civic order. Dr. Gladden, with 
accustomad depth of ethical conviction, dealt 
with the social function of the family. The 
projectors of the congress, having in mind an 
education crowned with a spiritual end, fitly 
arranged for a final session last Sunday even- 
ing, when Education of the Conscience should 
be discussed. Mr. Alfred Mosely, the emi- 
nent English philanthropist, being detained by 
his duties in overseeing his groups of English 
teachers now visiting this country, his place 
was filled by Mr. Cecil Reddie, the head of 
Abbotsholme, an English public school, who 
set forth the unique 
methods used by him 
in dealing with boys; 
and he did it with a 





it is the business of 
The Congregational- 
ist to print what was 
in your letter because 
it will encourage your 
church to see its rec- 
ord in print and will 
help your pastor to be 
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candor yet deftness of 
method in dealing 
with subjects usually 
forbidden in mixed 
audiences which chal- 
lenged admiration. 
Rev. William J. Long, 
the nature lover, told 
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this point—what you : to Moral Educators, 

sent to us was not ee er claiming that the 

news. You are mis- : , animal world is held 
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ence that we with- 
hold it because of 
prejudice against 
your minister, or in- 
difference to your 
church, or failure to 
appreciate its work, 
or because, as you 
delicately suggest, we 
have our pets among 
ministers and 
churches, or want to 
push forward those 
who hold the new 
theology. We like 
you, but because we 
like our other readers 
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Dia strife or struggle of 
the fittest, and that 


Lunt animal morals in 
many respects sur- 
co FF S pass human habits. 


His references to the 
doctrines of the 
Church respecting 
man’s depraved na- 
ture doubtless came 
as a shock to the 
many Roman Catholic 
laity and several 
priests present, as 
must some of Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall’s sug- 
gestions about the 








we want to give them 
news that they value. 

We should be delighted, of course, to increase 
the circulation of The Congregationalist in 
your church and among your friends as much 
as you predict that we should if we should 
give frequent prominence to the splendid pro- 
jects which your pastor has outlined and to 
accounts of what is sure to result from plans 
your church is considering. We regret that 
there is so little interest in The Congregation- 
alist in your congregation, as you say there is 
because we do not give more local news about 
them which they know all about now. But 
we must confess to you that we have many 
letters like yours. When we had less experi- 
ence we tried sometimes to meet the require. 
ments of such congregations even to the ex- 
tent of illustrations of the church building 
and of its prominent members. But when we 
followed this extra expense by employed can- 
vassing agents to call on the families of the 
church, we got nothing back for the Publish- 
ing Society’s money expended except requests 
from those whose portraits were printed and 
from their friends for specimen copies of that 
issue for free distribution. 

If we knew you personally, my dear deacon, 
we should no doubt be glad to join you in pro- 
moting the things in which you are so deeply 
interested. But the cold fact is that we can- 
not take you into partnership in editing and 
circulating The Congregationalist, unless you 


and private school téachers, librarians, sociolo- 
gists and settlement workers and some clergy- 
men are deeply interested in it, and have 
co-operated to make it a success. 

Some of the topics discussed by experts 
have been these: Social training in infancy 
and early childhood; health education; educa- 
tion for citizanship; the school as a social or- 
ganism; the relation of the library to social 
education; the school and the family; indus- 
trial education, and education of conscience. 
Presidents Eliot of Harvard, David Starr 
Jordan of Leland Stanford, W. 0. Thompson 
of Ohio State University, E. B. Andrews of 
Nebraska State University, Lefavour of Sim- 
mons College, and G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University have well represented the higher 
institutions of learning, and among the more 
noted of the social experts addressing the 
congress have been Mrs. Schoff, president of 
the National Congress of Mothers, Dr. Dudley 
Sargent of Harvard University, Robert A. 
Woods of the South End House, Librarians 
J. C. Dana and A. E. Bostwick of Newark, 
N. J., and New York City, and Rey. Dr. 
Washington Gladden. 

President Eliot as usual spoke with candor 
and complete indifference to consequences and 
challenged somewhat the implications of the 
formal pronouncement of the congress, that 
all prior education had been defective in its 


present need of re- 
action from over-sensitive New England con- 
sciences and emphasis on faith, to desc2ndants 
of Paritans present. Dr. Hall thinks the sense 
of honor just nowis the one American aca- 
demic youth and men of the world need to 
cultivate most. 

On the other hand, no doubt many Protes- 
tants were disturbed by the fact that the 
archbishop of the Catholics of New England 
improved the opportunity given to him to set 


forth in large outline but with masterly skill 


the theory and methods of the Roman Catholic 
Church in developing a trained, obedient con- 
science, one that never gets far away from the 
priest or past dogmatic conceptions of truth. 
If the projectors of the congress assumed that 
the archbishop would deal in generalizations 
or fail to exalt his special Church they were 
very ingenuous. If they knew what he would 
do and wanted him to do it, that too is signifi- 
cant. M. 





Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, son of American Board 
missionaries and born in Constantinople, well 
known as a writer on social subjects and as 
editor of works of reference, has resigned his 
rectorship and become secretary of an associ- 
ation which is to promote the founding of new 
communities or ‘‘ Garden Cities’? on Long 
Island in the vicinity of New York City. 
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The New China 


By Rev. Arthur Smith, D. D., Author of Chinese Characteristics 


Next to the development of a new 
army, the rising national spirit of China 
is exhibited in systematic efforts for a 
new education. The empire is sown with 
**colleges”’ of all descriptions, and the 
number of students is phenomenal. Prob- 
ably only a few of these institutions are 
doing thorough work, including those with 
which experienced foreigners have been 
connected, as the Tientsin University, till 
recently in charge of Dr. C. T. Tenney, 
and the T’ai Yuan Fu University in 
Shansi, the able president of which, Rev. 
Dr. Duncan, has recentiy died. Many of 
these schools are inundated with Japa- 
nese teachers, not by any means all trust- 
worthy or competent. 

The education of Chinese girls, hitherto 
almost wholly neglected, has been taken 
up with vigor both by private individuals 
and by the government. The change in 
this respect alone is such as no old resi- 
dents of China ever expected to live to 
see. 

Confucian rites are compulsory in gov- 
ernment schools, and there is no sign 
that there will be any compromise. The 
complete religious toleration of Japan 
will not, in China, be obtained without a 
severe struggle—but it must come at 
last. Meantime there is serious question 
whether the numerous missionary col- 
leges and schools, which for generations 
have been educational pioneers in China, 
will not be snowed under and frozen out. 
It has recently been announced that the 
government will examine graduates of the 
recently opened Union Medical College in 
Peking and confer degrees, but that this is 
not to be taken as a precedent. The rela- 
tion between mission schools and govern- 
ment education is one of the burning 
questions of its future, and is to be dis- 
cussed by the Centennial Conference of 
Missions, meeting in Shanghai next April. 


THE EXODUS TO JAPAN 


The remarkable exodus of Chinese 
students to Japan continues and in- 
creases. The present estimate of their 
number is 14,000, nearly all in Tokyo, and 
mainly within a radius of a few miles. 
These young men are to be future leaders 
of China, and any work accomplished for 
them is likely to be incomparably more 
fruitful than that for any other class of 
Chinese. Recognizing this fact, the Y. M. 
C. A. in China, under the lead of Messrs. 
Lyon and Breckman, and backed by the 
entire missionary body of Shanghai, has 
been instrumental in getting the help of 
missionaries from China to work in 
Tokyo, with results at once surprising and 
encouraging. This is one of those stra- 
tegic enterprises to be entered upon with 
faith, zeal and promptness. 


EVOLUTION IN JOURNALISM 


The development of the native Chinese 
press is anvther important evidence of 
anew China. The number of newspapers 
is large and steadily increasing. Some of 
them, like the Nan Fang Pao (or South 
China Journal), have important official 


_ connections, a telegraphic service of their 


own and a page in English, which causes 
them to be widely quoted and highly in- 
fluential as windows into the recesses of 


Chinese thought. An excellent Chinese 
scholar himself, the editor of an admi- 
rable Christian weekly, Dr. S. I. Wood- 
bridge has recently given the following 
interesting testimony : ‘‘Generally speak- 
ing, the native secular press is not anti- 
Christian. On the contrary it is more 
pro Christian than the secular press in 
Europe or America. One never sees a 
joke against the Bible in the native 
papers. The Chinese people are pecul- 
iarly susceptible to what they call taoli, 
or doctrine ; not specially theological doc- 
trine, but any tenet that professes to 
teach, instruct, or reform.’’ This is un- 
questionably the golden opportunity for 
the Christian Church to enlarge its liter- 
ary output. The Central China Tract 
Society is wisely raising a Griffith John 
Jubilee Fund to extend its highly enter- 
prising activities. The North China 
Tract Society has been for some years 
vainly asking for a small sum to be used 
as support for an editorial secretary in 
Peking, a matter of far greater import 
than even the most exigent routine ap- 
propriations. Will not some wise-hearted 
philanthropist see and seize the oppor- 
tunity? 


ABOLITION OF FOREIGN CONCESSIONS 


Not one of the preceding evidences of 
a revised China—not all of them com- 
bined—makes such an impression on the 
average foreigner as the obvious deter- 
mination of the Chinese to grant no 
more ‘‘concessions, ” and by all available 
means to limit those already given. The 
unfortunate conflict of jurisdiction in 
Shanghai which resulted in the riot of 
Dec. 18 has left behind much bitterness, 
and the matter is by no means ended. 
The Chinese desire representation on the 
Municipal Council, and they have raised 
a company of Chinese young men, said 
to be 500 in number, who are drilling with 
dummy rifles so as to be ready to ‘‘en- 
force order at the next outbreak.’’ Here 
is inflammable material stored next to ex- 
plosives of high grade, and there are 
many foreigners of influence in China 
who fail to comprehend the rising na- 
tional tide—not surely a good omen for 
the future. The Chinese have become 
fully alive to the importance of railways, 
but they are still more alive to the dan- 
ger of ‘‘annexation by railway, ” to which 
ten years ago, in the case of the Siberian 
line, they were so purblind. Having re- 
covered possession of the American line 
from Hankow to Canton, the Chinese 
have been wrangling over it ever since. 
The vital issue is whether the merchants 
shall control the expenditure of the funds 
or the officials. In the latter case, the 
many thousands of subscribers, who have 
had ample experience of oflicial methods, 
will never pay in their cash. The essen- 
tial question, whether the Chinese have 
at their disposal—aside from all foreign 
assistance—suflicient capital, technical 
skill and honest administrators to build 
and operate any railway, is answered by 
almost all foreigners in the negative. 
One such road is in process of construc. 
tion—that from Peking to Ka]gan—but it 
is still too early to judge of it. Another 
from Amoy to Foochow appears to be 
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impending, and a third, from Canton to 
Amoy, but thus far these are “‘air lines”’ 
only. 

It is certain that if Chinese are ever to 
do anything alone, they must begin some- 
where and at sometime. But there is a 
general consensus that the present in- 
sistence on doing everything unaided by 
foreign skill and foreign loans is a pre- 
lude to signal failure. 

In an interview not long since with 
Bishop Bashford, Sir Robert Hart said 
that for the first forty-five years he was 
in China it was like sitting in a vault— 
not a breath of air bringing in Western 
civilization; the Chinese seemed as dead 
to the issues of modern civilization as if 
removed from them by a thousand years. 
‘**But today I should say that every door 
and every window is open, and the breezes 
are blowing through in every direction. 
We shall have thunder storms occasion- 
ally. We must expect that with these 
changed conditions. We may have a 
typhoon that will sweep some of us out, 
but we shall never go back to old condi- 
tions.’’ The Chinese children on the 
streets of Nanking are heard singing a 
song which says in substance: First the 
red man went; then the black man went; 
now the yellow man’s turn has come— 
but the yellow man won’t go! 

Reference to the missionary outlook 
must be reserved for a later occasion. 





The Old Colony ( Mass.) 


Material improvement is the order of the day. 
New Bedford, North, is reconstructing the interior 
of its house of worship. Wareham will soon com- 
plete a new edifice to replace one destroyed by fire. 
Edgartown, having decorated its large auditorium, 
is beautifying its chapel. Marion also is redeco- 
rating its church building. 

New Bzdford, North, Rev. F. E. Ramsdell, uses @ 
stereopticon to render the evening service more 
interesting. That the new method succeeds is dem- 
onstrated by the increase of attendance, a jump 
from 70 to 1,200, continued through several months. 

Edgartown, Rev. F. M. Cutler, attempts to do 
foreign mission work at home. A contractor has 
brought a large number of Italian laborers into 
town. These men lived in barracks by themselves, 
did not attend the Catholic church, and religiously 
were totally neglected. What could a Congrega- 
tional church do for them? At length the sugges- 
tion came from a good woman, herself a foreigner, 
“‘ Why not try the effect of sacred song?” Accord- 
ingly on Sunday afternoon a party of twenty-five 
young people visited the barracks and conducted a 
song service. Whether the Italians understood 
much or little, they at least caught the kindly spirit 
of the occasion and showed by cordial and happy 
smiles that they appreciated such Christian effort. 

Last July the church dedicated two memorial 
tablets in honor of former pastors. The interest 
and value of this historical record are proved by 
the fact that within the next two months, relatives 
or close friends of ten of the forty-three men named, 
visited the church and introduced themselves. 

To encourage the attendance at morning service 
by children, the church rewards those who are faith- 
ful with “cross and crown” pins, increasing the 
value of the badge every two months. 

The Old Colony Conference is the first, as such, 
to vote to assume the support of a worker in the 
foreign mission field. The aim is, without inter- 
fering with the regular work of the constituent 
churches, to infuse missionary spirit into the con- 
ference sessions by having direct reports from a 
representative abroad. M. 





A branch of the American Bible League has 
been formed in Japan with Rev. J. D. Davis 
of our American Board Mission as president. 
It is formed to promote thorough, reverent 
and constructive study of the Holy Scriptures 
and to maintain the historic faith of the 
Church in the divine inspiration and supreme 
authority of the Holy Scriptures as the Word 
of Gcd in all matters of faith and practice. 
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Property Holding in Tri-Union 


Report adopted by the committee on Vested Interests of Congregationalists, Methodist 
Protestants and United Brethren, at Pittsburg, Pa., Nov. 21. 


The organic union of three religious denom- 
inations, each with a full system of denomina- 
tional agencies in active operation, does not 
necessarily imply either that one of these sys- 
tems is to supersede the others, or that a new 
one shall be devised to supersede them all. 

The United States are an organic union, but 
formed by a people uniting through the mode 
of a union of states, each of which has a con- 
stitution of its own, different in detail from 
that of any other, though like all the rest in 
its republican form, and property of its own 
in which the others have no interest whatever. 

In each of these states there are also polit- 
ical subdivisions, like counties, towns and 
cities, having certain powers of local govern- 
ment. In one county there may bea right to 
sell intc xicating liquors, and in another none, 
because in one the majority of the voters favor 
it, and in the other the majority do not. In 
one city the title to the parks may be vested 
in the city, and in another it may be vested in 
park commissioners, b3acause such in each is 
the preference of the municipal authorities. 

Legal differences of these kinds flow from 
the deeply seated preferences of the American 
people tor home rale. They like to have local 
affairs maneged by local officials, and in a way 
to suit local wishes and ideas. 

The same principles which govern the co- 
ordination of political relations in American 
government seem naturally applicable to the 
co-ordination of property interests and rela- 
tions in case of this union of several Ameri- 
can religious denominations. Each has had 
its own polity. In substance and general pur- 
pose, there is no difference; in detail there 
is large difference. Under these respective 
polities, large property interests have been 
vested in certain agencies for denominational 
purposes. What were these purposes? They 
were in all cases to promote Christian worship 
and service through the support and fellowship 
of churches of Christian believers, each of 
which should have a large measure of power 
to manage its own affairs and yet be, in some 
degree, subject to advice or control from rep- 
resentatives of other churches or of the de- 
nomination at large. 

Under our union, we adhere to these identical 
purposes, but we are not necegsarily bound 
to try to carry them out for every church or 
every conference of churches by precisely the 
same methods. 

As for methods for any particular church or 
locality, the majority in that church or local- 
ity must rule, so far as there is no departure 
from the main constitutional principle. 

This general view of the subject leads your 
committee to the following conclusions: 


eo * @ 


1. Title to church buildings, parsonages and 
cemeteries. 

In each of the denominations, title is in some 
cases held by individuals as trustees; in others 
by corporations of one name or another. In 
the united body, existing titles should remain 
precisely as they now are, unless they were 
in some way defective. As to future acquisi- 
tions of real estate for such purposes, the title 
should be vested in such manner as those from 
whom the acquisitions come may prefer. If it 
8 for a church building, the church should be 
described as belonging to the new united body. 


7” ae * 


2. Name of the united body. 

The polity adopted by the Dayton council 
declares that ‘the unit of our fellowship is 
the local church, and the character of our 
fellowship is that of a representative demoe- 
racy.”’ The same has heretofore been the 
polity of each of the three denominations. 
They unite because their polities in this re- 
spect have been the same. 

If the name of the new body should be THE 


— CHURCHES, or that phrase should be 
incorporated in it, it would serve more fully 
to indicate and emphasize the legal character 
and the legal consequences of the union. 

This consideration applies to all forms of 
denominational property. The new body thus 
appears in its true light as an association of 
pre-existing churches, and through them of 
pre existing denominations. No church is 
wiped out of existence. Nor is any denomina- 
tion wiped out of existence. A partnership 
has been constituted, but eash of the partners 
maintains its separate identity, though now 
acting in all matters affecting its contribution 
to the common stock through the form of the 


partnership. 


« * » 


3. Continuance cf the legal organization of 
each denomination. 

It has been common in the management of 
moneyed corporations to have a practical con- 
solidation of several corporations into or with 
another, without the legal extinction of any of 
the former. Their properties may be trans- 
ferred, but the organization of each is still 
maintained through an annual meeting of 
shareholders at which directors are elected, 
by whom important action may be taken. 
The shareholders, desiring the benefit of the 
practical consolidation, naturally elect direct- 
ors holding the same views. 

In the absence of legislation to the contrary, 
there is no legal objaction to such a practice. 

As respects different denominations of Chris- 
tians of similar polity, it is hardly necessary 
to observe that there is no legislation any- 
where in this country, nor ever likely to be 
any, which would hinder a union for the 
better service of their common Lord. 

Your committee is of the opinion that 
neither of the three denominations now unit- 
ing should now be formally extinguished, 
so far as legal organization is concerned. 
Whether the time shall or shall not hereafter 
come, when it may seem best to dissolve them, 
they do not think that it has come now. 


a * « 


4. Continuance of the large charitable cor- 
porations of each denomination. 

The line of thought last suggested leads to 
the conclusion that the general missionary 
and other charitable organizations of each 
denomination ‘should be preserved in legal 
existence. 

There may be concentration of the home 
mission work of the new body in a single cor- 
poration, while yet the old societies may con- 
tinae in legal existence; each with its own 
board of management, but making use of 
such single corporation as its almoner or 
paymaster. The same considerations apply 
to all the charitable societies. 

Fands held by such a corporation, givan to 
it because of its name, could then remain 
untouched in its hands. Bequests hereafter 
falling in, under wills already executed, would 
also be preserved. 

For similar reasons colleges and seminaries 
should also be left for the present precisely 
as they are. 

oe" 

5. Abandoned property. 

If any real estate now held for the uses of 
any of the three denominations has been or 
should be abandoned, its reclamation must be 
governed by the usages of that denomination 
and the paper title. 

Provision should be made by the new body 
for the abandonment of real estate acquired 


after the union. 
- ai * 


6. Incorporation of conference. , 

Your committee would recommend that all 
Annual Conferences should be incorporated 
under the law of the state, or one of the states, 
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within which they are to meet, with power to 
hold real estate for religious purposes. 


« * «* 


7. Transfer of functions srom existing con- 
ferences to new united conferences. 

For the work of practical administration, it 
would be desirable to concentrate the exercise 
of all functions in the new district, annual,. 
and general conferences, which have been 
heretofore exercised by consociations, local 
councils, state conferences, national councils, 
district, annual or general conferences. 

Where any of these conferences or councils. 
hold property, they should be kept in existence 
till that is disposed of in a manner sanctioned 
by the rules of the denomination to which they 
belong. 

The union of different Christian dencmina- 
tions has been heretofore in several instances 
effected in this country. 

One case was that of the union of the Asso- 
ciate Synod and the Associate Reformed Synod 
in 1858. In consummating the union, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That the different boards and 
institutions of the respective churches shall 
not be affected by the union, but shall have 
control of their funds and retain all their 
corporate or other rights and privileges until 
the interest of the Church shall require a 
change. 


The synod of each body was also kept in 
existence, so that any future action that might 
be thought desirable should be taken by each. 

The validity of this union was supported by 
the Supreme Court of lowa in a forcible opin- 
ion delivered by Judge Cole.* 

In treading the same path, it seems to your 
committee that it would be wise to follow a 
similar policy. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Simeon E. BALDWIN, 
W. R. Funkx, 
DAvID FALEs. 





*17 Iowa Reports, 213. 





The Patience of Christ 


To be reticent in sight of the rainbow, 
to be silent in the viewing of the star, to. 
be humble in the testifying of your heart 
that the day is sure to dawn—that is the 
perfection of restraint, that is the climax 
of patience. 

And that patience, O Son of Man, is 
thine. Why doI marvel so at the restrain- 
ing of thy power? It is because the thing 
restrained is power. It is mot passion, it 
is not vexation, it is not impotent rage— 
it is power. There is a patience that 
waits by night—and it is worthy of all 
admiration. But thine is a patience more 
glorious still; it is a patience that waits 
by day. It is a great thing to bear the 
stroke of injustice when I am under the 
shadow; but to bear it when I am in 
the sunshine is greater still. It is not 
the cloudedness of thy vision that makes 
thy patience with me so wonderful; it is 
its clearness. There are masters who 
are gentle with their pupils because they 
themselves arein the mist. But thou art 
merciful on the mount, O Christ; thou 
art patient amid the kingdom. Thou seest 
the flower; yet thou bearest my frost. 
Thou beholdest the best robe; yet thou 
pardonest my preference for rags. Thou 
gazest on purity; yet thou hast compas- 
sion on my stagnant pool. Thou hearest 
the song of jubilee; yet thou sufferest my 
strains of jarring. Thine is the joy of 
sympathy; yet thou hast not consumed 
the selfish. Thine is the heaven of rest; 
yet thou hast not destroyed the rebellious. 
Thine is the beauty of holiness; yet thou 
hast spared the corrupt heart. Thine is 
the luxury of lavishing; yet thou hast 
forborne to annihilate the loveless. Thine 
is the pearl of great price; yet thou re- 
strainest thy hand from the worshiper of 
a plaything. O Lord, our Lord, it is th 
kingdom that makes thy patience grand. 
—The late Dr. George Matheson, in the 
Christian World. 
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They said, “‘ He feeds himself on visions,” and 1 
denied not ; for visions are the creators and feeders 
of the world —George Eliot. 

The Boy’s father died when he was ten 
years old. His mother had no one then 
but him. She read and studied and played 
games with him. They walked up and 
down the hills together and picked flowers 
and mosses. Often they had long talks. 

Little by little, a terrible truth dawned 
upon the mother. She had never been 
strong, and since her husband’s death 
she had grown weaker. She might die 
before the Boy should grow up. Then he 
would come under new influences. He 
might forget her teachings. He might 
become a very different man from what 
she wished him to be. 

**O,” she thought often, ‘‘if I could 
only speak some strong words which 
might sink so deep into his heart that he 
would never forget them!’’ She prayed 
much that these right words, at just the 
right time, might come to her, ‘“‘like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.’ 

One day they had been off on a delight- 
ful excursion and had come home in the 
early evening very tired. It was while 
they were resting in the little parlor, the 
mother in a great easy chair, and the Boy 
on a hassock at her feet with his head in 
her lap, that the words came to her for 
which she had been hoping—and it was as 
she had wished—the Boy never forgot 
them. 

There had been a pause. Then the Boy 
began: ‘‘Harold says he don’t like it in 
the city. He says when it comes night 
his aunt won’t let him go anywhere—and 
she won’t play parchesi nor anything with 
him, and there isn’t anything for him to 
do.” 

“That is rather hard,’ smiled his mother 
—‘‘but there is aways the Dream.”’ 

‘“‘The Dream?”’ repeated the Boy, mys- 
tified. 

“Yes. Haven’t you a Dream?” 

‘““Why, yes,” he answered hesitatingly. 
*“*T dream a good many nights. Don’t you 
know I told you yesterday about a dream 
I had about riding with my father?”’ 

“Yes. Thatwasanightdream. Night 
dreams are often beautiful, but they are 
generally rather wild and disjointed. I 
like day-dreams better.” 

“Day dreams?” 

“Yes. When I was a little girl, I used 
to have beautiful day-dreams—especially 
when there was nothing else to do, and 
time hung heavily. Sometimes I dreamed 
that I stood at the head of my class. 
Sometimes, that I became a great nurse, 
and comforted many sick people. And 
always, that I had a home of my own, 
which I would arrange sometimes in one 
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way, sometimes in another, and a husband 
who would love me as my father loved 
my mother—and always a dear little boy 
of my own. You see, some of my Dream 
came true.”’ 

The Boy laughed. 

‘‘Yes—and I dreamed that I should 
travel through strange countries. That 
came true, too. But I often dreamed 
afterward that I should go again and 
take my dear little boy with me. In the 
Dream it was very nice to see how pleased 
he was with the funny birds and animals 
and the queerly dressed children over 
there.” 

The Boy laughed again—this time half- 
sadly. ‘But that part never came true,”’ 
he said. 

“No,” she rejoined with a sigh, ‘“‘and 
it probably never will come true now, for 
since your dear father died we have been 
too poor.”’ 

‘Bat I can have that for a part of my 
Dream,”’ he said eagerly. 

‘“Yes—and if you have a Dream like 
that to turn into a reality, you will work 
all the harder and better. Let us imagine 
a beautiful Dream for you.”’ 

For @ moment there was silence. 
Boy seemed intensely interested. 

“T will dream that I shall be a great 
engineer—like Harold's father,’’ he broke 
out at last. ‘‘I will lay out great rail- 
roads, and survey for cities and reser- 
voirs—and be the best in the town— 
maybe, in the state—maybe, anywhere!”’ 

“You might as well try,’”’ laughed his 
mother. ‘‘But don’t be discouraged if 
you have to work hard and if you make 
some mistakes, and in the end are not as 
successful as you meant to be. Just do 
the best you can.”’ 

“O, of course,” he said comfortably. 
‘‘And pretty soon I shall have some 
money laid up—and then I must have a 
home of my own.” 

‘IT am so glad you thought of that!” 
cried his mother. ‘That is really the best 
of all—but I did not think you would 
realize it. A home of your own, with a 
sweet wife and children—surely a dear 
little boy like mine,”’ kissing his forehead 
lovingly, ‘‘and people liking you and re- 
specting you and coming to ask your ad- 
vice, just as they used to ask your 
father’s.” 

He laughed a little scornfully. 
did not appeal to him. 

“And you a@ very strong man,” she 
added, ‘‘ very well—never sick—never do- 
ing anything to hurt your health ” 

‘*Yes—very strong,”’ he echoed delight- 
edly. ‘‘I can jump further now and 
throw the hammer further than Harold 
or Frank.”’ 


The 


That 
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“That is all very well—but,’’ she re- 
minded him, ‘‘ you remember that I read 
you how too much of what they call 
‘athletics’ often unfits a man for practi- 
cal life. Don’t go into it too hard.” 

*O, no, I won’t,” be answered, with 
the impatient confidence of the young 
and ignorant. 

‘*And what kind of a home shall we 
dream for you?” she asked thoughtfully. 
‘*Shall it be a large mansion, with turrets 
on it, and with grand terraces in front? 
Or shall it be a plain house, with just a 
bay window like ours? and, of course, 
a large yard.”’ 

‘Yes, a very large yard, with fine trees 
and flowers. I am not sure about the 
house, but there must be lots of yard— 
enough for a tennis court and one field on 
purpose for baseball, and, I rather think, 
for golf.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps one yard might be very trim 
and smooth, and another rough and wild, 
like ours,”’ she suggested. 

“TIT think, all rough and wild,’’ he cor- 
rected, , 

‘*O, well, you can dream it any way you 
like—and ever so many different ways. 
That is the pleasure of a Dream. And no 
matter how hard you work—and of course 
you must expect to work hard to get the 
money to pay for all these things—then 
in the evening you can always dream 
your Dream, and pray God to help you to 
make it true—if it is a right Dream,”’ she 
added, with a sudden fear that with the 
years new and lower ideals might come 
to him. 

‘“‘Of course,’? he laughed easily and 
sleepily, ‘“‘it will always be right and 
pretty. I like it.” 

A few weeks later the mother did in- 
deed die. The father had trusted people 
who had deceived him, and had cheated 
him out of his property. The pleasant 
home was sold. There was just enough 
money to pay the debts. 

The Boy went to live with his father’s 
sister, Aunt Ellen, and her husband, 
Uncle Silas. They were plain, godly peo- 
ple, who tried to take good care of the 
little orphan, but they did not understand 
him very well. 

One day when he was tired with ‘‘ rak- 
ing after’ the men who were getting in 
the hay, he threw himself down to rest 
under a big maple tree. 

‘*Want a paper to read?” said Uncle 
Silas kindly. 

He tossed the county paper toward the 
Boy, who caught it and said, ‘‘Thank 
you,” but laid it aside. 

‘*I’d rather think about my Dream,” he 
said. 

‘“‘Your dream?” repeated Uncle Silas, 
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staring at him with some contempt. 
‘*Dreaming’s mighty poor business. A 
boy like you, with nothing but his head 
and his two hands to depend upon, better 
not do much dreaming.” 

The Boy turned red, but he said nothing. 
He saw that Uncle Silas did not under- 
stand—and how could he explain? 

Years afterward, Uncle Silas and Aunt 
Ellen, grown old and gray, visited the 
Boy, now a boy no longer, in his own 
beautiful home. His charming wife and 
children entertained them with affection- 
ate hospitality. He took them to drive in 
his own carriage, and they noticed with 
pride that his neighbors treated him with 
respect. 

When the good old people were ready to 
leave, Uncle Silas shook the Boy’s hand 
warmly. 

‘*I’m proud of you,’”’ he said with feel- 
ing. ‘* You seem to be doing your part in 
the church and in the town. You work 
pretty hard, but you’ve got something 
worth working for.” 

He patted the head of a bright little 
child and chuckled as he spoke. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the Boy smiling, ‘“‘I do 
work pretty hard, as most people have to 
in these days, if they accomplish anything 
—but I always have my Dream.” 

‘*Your dream?” asked the old gentle- 
man again in a puzzled way. 

““Yes—just the same Dream I used to 
be dreaming under the maple tree. Part 
of it has come true, but there is a good 
deal more to bring to pass yet.’’ 

“I—I never had much opinion of 
dreams,”’ stammered the old man, “‘ but ”’— 

*“You see,” said the Boy, with a grave 
smile, ‘‘one has to know how to dream— 
and I had a good mother who taught me 
how. I was a very little boy—but I never 
forgot it, and it is my Dream which has 
shaped my life.” 


Why Waste is Wicked 


Do you realize how much of human life 
there is stored up in what we eat and 
wear and spend and use? Food and rai- 
ment, fire and light, shelter and rest, are 
bought for us by the exposure of the lone 
shepherd on the mountain-side, the weary 
weaver at her loom, the weather-beaten 
sailor before the mast, the engineer driv- 
ing his train against the storm, the miner 
in the bowels of the earth, the woodsman 
in the depths of the forest, the fisherman 
off the foggy banks, the plowman in the 
monotonous furrow, the cook drudging 
in the kitchen, the washerwoman bend- 
ing over the tub, and the countless host 
of artisans and teamsters and common 
laborers who form the broad, firm base 
on which our civilization rests. 

3ecause of this high human cost of 
material goods, all waste is wickedness, 
all ostentation is disgrace, all luxury that 
is not redeemed by uses to be explained 
later is criminal.— William De Witt Hye, 
in The College Man and the College 
Woman. 





He called for a city beautiful; 
He shouted it day by day; 
He wanted a city where noise was not, 

Where the spirit of art should sway; 
He wanted a city that should be fair, 

Where filth might never be seen, 
And forgot, in spite of the zeal he had, 
To keep his back yard clean. 
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Tangles 


93. A TALE OF TITLES 
(A Holiday Prize Tangle) 


One. summer, that of ’93 I think, my wife 
and I took a trip by land and sea to Jupiter 
Lights. As we two went down the King’s 
highway, we hoped soon to be far from the 
madding crowd alone on a wide, wide sea. 
But instead we fc und the boat crowded with 
all sorts and conditions of men. We became 
interested in studying their varied character 
and soon found many old friends and new. 
Captain Blake seemed possessed of a story- 
teller’s pack, and told us many a strange 
story of the toilers of the sea, and of the 
many wonderful things cast up by the sea. 
Among the passengers was a man in black 
whom they all called the little minister. I found 
that he was the new rector at Cranford. 
Some said he looked like a brigand, others 
that he was a daisy. The girl with a pair of 
blue eyes was the preacher’s daughter. But 
the one who was evidently a bachelor maid 
was only the governess. It was plain to see 
that she was an ambitious woman, and a 
brave lady as well, who would live a noble 
life, for she showed that she was no simple- 
ton. On arriving, we went down the ravine 
in a hollow of the hills, where we found a 
very genteel hotel. But we were soon called 
back by foul play at home. Our trip was the 
talk of the town for ten years later, and may 
be indeed for twenty yearsafter. A. A. J. 


(How many book titles do you find? The 
reader who within ten days sends the best 
list, with the names of the anthors, will be 
given a Christmas present of Longfellow’s 
Poetical Works, in an attractive illustrated 
edition, or a Fountain Pen, as may be pre- 
ferred. If no preference is stated, the poems 
will be sent the winner.) 


94, ENIGMA 
“ Two thousand one hundred and two,” 
What in the world can you do? 
Original never, 
You deem yourself clever 
Because we are laughing at you. 


Although imitation may be 
Accounted as flattery, we, 
Though politely disguising 
The fact, are despising 
Such antics when carried to such a degree. 
E. BR. B. 


9. IN A KITCHEN GARDEN 
What Plants? 

1. Won. 2. Jump. 3. Brought together. 
4. A money maker. 5. One hundred homes of 
bees. 6. Made by a tight shoe. 7. Comes in 
the roof of an old house. 8. A drawer of water 
and those nearest and dearest. 9. What young 
Thomas did to a letter. 10. What the gram- 
mar teacher told the pupil to do with a vehicle 
used in winter. Bok: 


ANSWERS 

89. 1. Service. 2. Prejudice. 3. Caprice. 4. 
Police. 5. Surplice. 6. Dice. 7. Notice. 8. Choice. 
9. Rejoice. 10. Voice. 11. Trice. 12. Suftice. 

90. 32471 

1423 
97413 
64942 
129884 
32471 
46206233 

Ais1; B, 3; ©, 4. 

92. 1. Stephen. 2. Enoch. 3. Antioch. 4. Ruth. 
5. Cana. 6. Herod. 7. Tyre. 8. Hail. 9. Elijah. 
10. Samuel. 11. Crete. 12. Red. 13. Isaiah. 14. 
Peter. 15. Tarsus. 16. Ur. 17. Reuben. 18. 
Esther. 19. Sisera. Initials—Search the Scrip- 
tures. 

Recent excellent solutions were those of: E. C. 
Graves, Jericho, Vt., to 84, 85, 86,88; Mrs. A. M. 
Dexter, Mattapoisett, Mass., 84, 85, 86, 88; M. B. 
H. H., Middletown, Ct., 80, 81, 82, 83; Elza M. 
Gill, Medford, Mass., 86, 88; E. B. D., Springfield, 
Mass., 88; Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 85, 
86,88; Mrs. E. M. Taylor, Rockford, IIl., 84, 88; 
M. M., Dover, N. H., 84, 86, 88. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE HABIT OF PRAYER 
Continue steadfastly in prayer. 


If we never prayed until we were in 
the mood of prayer, we should miss some 
of the richest blessings of our lives.— 
Edwin F. Snell. 


I will say what I know by experience— 
let him never cease from prayer who 
has once begun to pray, be his life ever 
so bad. For prayer is the only way to 
amend his life, and without prayer it 
will never be mended. Let him not be 
tempted of the devil, as I was, to give 
up prayer on account of his unworthi- 
ness. Let him rather believe that if he 
will only still repent and pray, our Lord 
will still hear and answer.— Teresa. 











Say not that we from Heaven are far, 
When holy thoughts thereto may run, 

And every breath of faithful prayer 
Brings ans wer ere our words are done. 


Say not that life is dark or lone— 
That here unseen, unheard, we lie, 
When stooping from His glorious throne, 
The Eternal hears our meanest cry. 


Say rather, God and Heaven are near, 
And we, by golden links of prayer, 
Are bound, with every human fear, 
To Him the highest, holiest there. 
—G. Milner. 





Every great movement for the better- 
ment of men originates in the loving 
heart of God, and is often first commu- 
nicated to those who are steadily giving 
him their attention. It is significant 
that both Peter and Cornelius were keep- 
ing the regular prayer hour when God 
spoke to them.—Z. I. Bosworth. 





If your meat is to do the will of your 
Heavenly Father, you will often feed by 
seeking that will at its source.—/enelon. 





After all there is but one external at- 
traction to prayer; and that is example. 
Where the wisest may fail to argue us 
into the practice of it, the sight of a wise 
and a strong man upon his knees starts 
in us some impulse to learn his secret, 
and may in the end draw us down by his 
side.—George Adam Smith. 


O pitiful Lord, and most merciful 
Redeemer, who seest us and knowest 
all our thoughts, and who dost weigh 
in Thy just balance our mistakes and 
our transgressions; though our sins call 
loudly to Thy justice, yet do our mis- 
eries and our needs cry more loudly to 
Thy compassion and T hy infinite mer- 
cies. Great as is our ill-desert, it can- 
not exceed Thy power to redeem us 
and Thy grace to forgive; nor can we 
long to be saved so much as Thou dost 
long to save us. Enter Thou, loving 
Lord, into our hearts; cast out from 
thence Thy enemies; cherish there the 
fruits of Thy Holy Spirit; and grant 
unto us submissive and untiring obedi- 
ence to Thy will, righteous and pure 
desires, and a spirit of constant prayer. 
Light of the world, enlighten us; 
Fountain of love, fill us with love of 
Thee, and in that love sanctify us 
wholly ; Heavenly Physician, heal us, 
in bodw and in soul; and bring us unto 
Thy Kiogdom, where with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost Thou livest, one 
God, world without end. Amen. 
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A Discussion 


We sat round the fire one winter night, 
My dear little boys and I, 

And wetalked of men that were wise and good, 
And of things that were great and high. 


Thomas looked up from his history book, 
And slowly and thoughtfully, 

‘*T wonder, since ever the world began, 
What’s the greatest invention,” quoth he. 


Then rose such a chatter, a cry anda clatter, 
You’d think they were monkeys, not boys; 
For this one was squeaking, and that one was 
shrieking; 
The room seemed to shake with their noise. 


Jimmy said, ‘“‘Gunpowder!”’ Teddy said, 
** Squirts!” 
** Candy! ” cried Billy Bolee. 
** Printing! ’’ said John, as he lovingly glanced 
At the book, where it lay on his knee. 


** Trousers! ’’ said Timothy, just out of kilts. 
** Root beer! ’’ cried fat little Joe. 
“Fireworks!” ‘‘Steam-engines!’’ **Telegraph!’’ 
** Skates! ’’ 
“* Children! Ma said they were; so!” 


Then out spoke Tim Tiny, who sat in my lap, 
As he raised from my shoulder his head. 
**T t?ink ’—and he rubbed both the sleepy blue 
eyes— 
** Ze greatest invention is—bed! ”’ 
—Laura E. Richards, in The Piccolo (Dana 
Estes). 





A Step-Friend 


BY LUCY JAMESON SCOTT 


Phyllis came up the stone steps and into 
the hall with an energy that made her 
mother smile. She had been watching 
from the window and was not surprised 
when her daughter began: 

‘*Mamma, she tags me every step. She 
kept hold of my dress all the way to 
school this morning and this afternoon, 
and she wanted to look in store windows, 
and said ‘Hullo’ to an ice man. What 
do youthink of that? Right on the street. 
And the girls laughed and said, ‘ O, you’re 
Silly Proctor’s friend.’ They say ‘Silly’ 
*stead of ‘Sylvy,’ because she—isn’t ’’— 

Phyllis tapped her own white forehead 
significantly. 

Mre. Graham smiled and kissed the 
flushed face. 

“Sit right down here, dear, and we’ll 
talk it over. I have been thinking about 
you, for Sylvia’s mother came in to see 
me this morning.”’ 

**Sylvy’s mother? ”’ 

“Yes, and I’m sure you would have 
been interested in the story.” 

Phyllis drew her chair nearer, drew a 
long breath and waited. 

‘““You see, when Sylvia was a tiny girl 
she had a long sickness and they thought 
she would die. But by and by she got 
better. Then they said that she must be- 


. gin her life over again. She was five 


years old but she had to learn to walk and 


talk—just like a baby. Her brain was 
weak, and Mrs. Proctor feared she would 
never be able to go to school and learn 


like other girls. They had a nurse to 
take care of her, and a teacher just as 
soon as she was strong enough to study, 
and for eight years that has been the way 
she has lived. But now the doctor says 
all she needs is to be with other children. 
He told Mrs. Proctor that having a nurse 
kept her a little dependent child. And 
she is thirteen years old.”’ 

“And I’m only ’leven, and she holds 
my dress and tags ”— 

‘Yes, but let me tell you. Her mother 
said she didn’t know what to do till we 
moved here last June, and Sylvia took 
such a fancy to you. Then when school 
began she thought if you could be willing 
to let Sylvia go and come with you, she 
would feel perfectly easy. She wants you 
to be a sort of sister—not an older one 
but a brighter and stronger sister.”’ 

‘‘Mamma! I’mnosister to Sylvy Prac- 
tor.” 

‘Well, call it step-sister then. You 
know Lulu Webb is Jimmie’s step-sister, 
but she takes care of him and loves him ’’— 

‘*He’s a dear, cuddly baby. I couldn’t 
be that big girl’s stepsister, nor step- 
cousin, nor—not even her step-friend.”’ 

Phyllis’s eyes were full of hot tears 
and she could scarcely speak for the chok- 
ing in her throat. 

‘Never mind, then. Go upstairs and 
get ready for dinner and see how you feel 
about it tomorrow morning.” 

Phyllis ran away to her room, but be- 
cause she was a girl who had to think of 
things, she could not forget Sylvia. 

‘‘She can find some other girl to be her 
—sister—I sh’d hope,”’ she said to herself, 
scrubbing her face in cold water. 

Over the mirror before which she 
brushed out her curly brown hair hung 
a text of which Phyllis had been quite 
proud the Christmas before. It had been 
sent from her old home by her old Sunday 
school teacher, and she had not seen it 
until it was handed down from the Christ- 
mas tree of her new church home. 

The number of postage stamps on the 
wrapper had excited the curiosity of a 
seat full of little girls, and when she 
finally got it free from strings and paper 
they exclaimed over the lovely frame, 
reading the words wonderingly: ‘‘ For 
even Christ pleased not Himself.” 

‘“*That means we shouldn’t be selfisb,’’ 
Phyllis explained. ‘‘My teacher use’ to 
talk a lot about poor folks and the heathen 
and us giving to help ’em.”’ 

Bat now, standing with her brush up- 
lifted, Phyllis saw something in the words 
which made her toss her head and say : 

‘*But that doesn’t mean for me to take 
care of Sylvy, I sh’d hope. It would wear 
me out.” 

After dinner she said to her mother: 





“T’ve thought of a good way. I’m just 
going to sneak out of our back door and 
go to school round by Elm Street to- 
morrow morning. Then Sylvy can wait 
all day out in front if she wants to.”’ 

But because Phyllis was really trying 
to do right and because she had not a bit 
of ‘‘sneak”’ in her straight, strong little 
body she could not carry out that plan. 
When she came to breakfast her mother 
saw such a sweet, brave look in her eyes 
that her own heart was glad. 

As Phyllis was packing her book-bag, 
she said in a motherly tone: ‘‘ As long as 
Sylvy likes me best, maybe I’d ought to 
take care of her till she gets acquainted, 
so I’m going to bejustastep-friend. But 
Mamma’’—and the little girl’s voice 
quivered—‘‘I’d rather take care of a real 
lame girl than a girl that is lame in her— 
in her brains.”’ 

Her mother kissed her twice, and then 
watched at the window as she went 
bravely down the stone walk. 

Sylvia came across the street timidly 
and awkwardly as if she hardly dared 
walk alone, but her face brightened as 
she reached Phyllis and grasped her skirt. 
Then Phyllis gently loosened her hold 
and evidently told her how she must 
walk, squaring her shoulders and lifting 
her chin. Sylvia immediately straight- 
ened up and the two girls started briskly 
down the street. 

The lace curtains at a front window in 
Sylvia’s home fell together gently as her 
mother turned away with a great sense 
of relief, saying: 

‘*That dear little Graham girl has taken 
Sylvia under her wing and [ really believe 
she will do more for her than all the 
doctors.” 

And the “dear little Graham girl’s”’ 
mother turned from her window at the 
same time with tears in her eyes because 
she was so glad that Phyllis had had cour- 
age to do a hard thing. 

** Bless the little step-friend,’’ she said. 





Winter Sunrise 


There’s a shadow on the starlight far away, 
far away; 
There’s a pearl hid in the mist so cold and 
gray, 
Where young Morning, silver-eyed, 
Steals along the steep hillside 
For to seek another little new-born day. 
For to find and love a little new-born day. 


There’s a glory on the granite, far away, far 
away; 
There’s a rainbow on the mist so cold and 
gray. 
Soft and rosy in her breast, 
From the mountain’s golden crest, 
Happy Dawn doth bear another new: born day ; 
Happy Dawn doth bring a little new-born day. 
—Eden Phillpotts, in McClure’s. 
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It seems that in the whole handful of 
silver which I examined when asked about 
mint-marks there was not one mark. 
Every coin was made in Philadelphia, 
which, as the mother mint, does not have 
to put its mark upon the coins it stamps. 
How I made my mistake was in looking 
where I was told—that is, in the wrong 
place. I will let H. B. M. of Miles Stan- 
dish’s town in the Old Colony tell the tale. 


Doubtless you will have scores of answers 
to your query about mint- marks, but Iam go- 
ing to make this an excuse for doing what I 
have long wanted to do—send a letter to the 
Children’s Corner. 

The B which you mistake for the mint-mark 
is something quite different—the initial of the 
designer or engraver. The really, truly mint- 
mark is on the reverse side and is in raised 
letters like the other lettering on the coins. 
On the balves and quarters I find them just be- 
low the eagle’s tail, and I suppose the same is 
true of the dollars. 


The question was worth asking if only 
to give H. B. M. an 
excuse to introduce 
himself to us. Please 
use your observant 
eyes again for our 
entertainment and 
instruction, H. B. M. 

A younger reader 
from Vermont also 
tells me that the 
bottom of the head 
is not the place to 
look for mint-marks, 
He is a boy of thir- 
teen and seems to 
have a pocket full of 
silver. 


I have two dollars 
marked ‘‘M” there, 
that were made in New 
Orleans and a half 
dollar marked ‘“O” 
made in New Orleans. 
Have several marked 
**B,”’ made in Phil- 
adelphia.... Those 
marks you supposed 
were mint-marks I 
know nothirgabout. .. . Inevernoticed them 
before reading your article and have been told 
they are made for a long time. Hoping you 
will boil my letter down to the stick, as edi- 
tors express it, I remain—G. B. Cc. 


Thank you! I have boiled it down and 
the rest of the letters on the subject must 
be allowed to boil over—all but one. 
The best authority, in this case higher 
than the dictionary, is the superintendent 
of the Philadelphia Mint, Mr. John H. 
Landis, and this is what he says in an- 
swer to an inquiry: 


The small letter ‘‘B” [on the bottom of the 
head on the smaller coins up to the half dollar] 
is the initial of the engraver (Charles E. 
Barber). On the standard silver dollar the 
initial is M, which stands for its engraver 
(George T. Morgan). 

Coins struck at the Philadelphia Mint have 
BO mint. mark ; those struck at all other mints of 
the United States are distinguished by a small 
letter on the reverse side near the bottom; 
these letters are: ‘“*C’’ for Charlotte, N. C., 
discontinued in 1861; “‘CC”’ for Carson City, 
Nev., discontinued in 1893; ‘* D ’’ for Dahlonga, 
Ga., discontinued in 1861; “*O”’ for New Or- 
leans, La.; and ‘*S” for San Francisco, Ca). 

“D” is now used for coins struck at the 
Denver, Co)., mint, which was opened last 
January (1906). 


we 


This covers the whole ground, I think, 
and with this we may stop, with thanks 
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The Children’s Corner 


to all who have written and the hope that 
we shall every one of us have silver enough 
in our pockets not only to study the miat- 
marks, but to buy what we really. need 
and to be generous with the rest. 


AN ANCIENT OX CHARIOT 


A letter and picture from the land of 
grapes and oranges have long been wait- 
ing their turn. When the letter was 
written frequent ‘‘ shakes ”’ were still con- 
tinuing in that region— not malaria shakes 
—‘‘fever’nague ’’—but earthshakes. And 
I think, if I had to choose, I should prefer 
that kind, if they were not too severe. 
But then you can’t break up an earth- 
shake with quinine, as they used to do the 
other kind when I knew most about them. 
Now, then, for the letter: 


I send you a photograph of the Aztec Char- 
iot or Pueblo Indian Carreta, known to be at 
least 250 years old; in fact the oldest vehicle 
of American make in the world. 








About nine miles from Santa Fé is the little 
village of Tesuque, and here was found this 
rude cart, owned by a Pueblo Indian, himself 
eighty-five years of age. He claimed that it 
had been used by his great-grandfather, in 
whose day it was regarded as an ancient won- 
der, and almost an object of worship. It was 
purchased by Captain Newton Chittenden, 
and by him presented to the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. Here it may be seen 
at any time, occupying a prominent position 
and surrounded by interested tourists. 

After it entered California it was drawn 
more than fifty miles upon its own clumsy 
wheels, almost every revolution watched by 
its proud owner, and was received by the peo- 
ple of Los Angeles in a great procession. . 

To be sure this strange and awk ward chariot 


cannot compare in speed or elegance with the - 


bicycle or automobile; but for the age in 
which the Pueblos lived and for their advan- 
tages, the workmansbip shows much skill. It 
bears, too, the marks of severe usage, is 
cracked and seamed and roughened, of tre- 
mendous strength and tough fiber. 


It got there all the same, 
It got there all the s-a-m-e, 


chanted a group of college boys, viewing it 
from the gallery, while their companions oppo- 
site came in with deep, gruff bass, 


Sometime, Yes; S-o-m-e-t-i-m-e, 


There is not a piece of metal ‘used in it, the 
parts being tied together with rawhide. The 
wheels, made of cross sections of sycamore, 
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“are thirty-eight inches in diameter, and at 


the outer rim are nearly six inches thick’ 
The hubs are of one piece with the rest of the 
wheel, and are fastened by wooden pins. The 
body of the chariot is scmewhat like a small, 
dumpy hayrack, eight feet long, the f:ame 
resting on the axle and tongue, aid is made of 
cottonwood. The pole is twelve feet long, 
fashioned from mesquite wood, gnarled and 
hard as granite, and so crooked that the oxen 
must have had more than ‘‘horse sense”’ if 
they didn’t pull to the east when driven due 
west! 

It is said that in some parts of France and 
Germany oxen may be seen drawing loads by 
pushing their heads against a brow-piece in- 
stead of pulling by theneck. [They doin Nova 
Scotia. A one-cx cart drawn by the broad 
brow of the beast is not at all an uncommon 
sight in some towne.—P. P.] Such was the 
method used by these Pueblos, a long wooden 
bar being fastened to the animals’ horns with 
thongs of rawhide. The two wheeled Carreta 
was in vogue among Mexicans as well as In- 
dians, and until 1846 only a few even of the 
wealthy had wagons af modern construction. 
In remote settlements one may still be seen, 
now and then, creaking 
on its laborious way. 
FLORENCE CROSBY 

PARSONS. 

Pasadena, Cal. 


When we go to Los 
Angeles we shall all 
want to see this 
strange old chariot, 
the survival of a re- 
ceding age and civi- 
lization, and it would 
be pleasant if we 
could also meet the 
writer of this letter. 
But I wonder how 
she adds up the years 
of the carreta to 250. 


CROWS AND CRABS 


Docrowseat crabs? 
Not long ago I was 
standing on the shore 
opposite the reef of 
Norman’s Woe, 
which Longfellow 
sings about in The 
Wreck of the Hesperus, with a friend 
and he told me the island looked like a 
tadpole ‘‘and the lower the tide, the 
longer the tail.’”? I don’t believe it looks 
so in a storm. 

We walked along the rocks and I must 
have seen thirty crab shells in half a mile, 
high up on the top of the rocks. Now I 
don’t believe crabs creep up on the head- 
lands to shed their shells and I asked my 
friend how they got there. 

‘“*The crows bring them,’’ was the an- 
swer. ‘‘They fly up high in the air and 
drop them on the rocks to break their 
shells before they eat them.” 

Ido not doubt that the crows eat crabs. 
If there is anything crows will not eat 
that they can reach, I do not know what 
itis. But did any of our coastwise Cor- 
nerers ever see a crow fly up with a crab 
in his claws or drop one on the rocks? 

; PETER PAGE, 





We go to Holland to see the towns, the pic- 
tures and the people. We go also because so 
many of us are so constituted that we never 
use our eyes until we are on foreign soil. It 
is as though a Cook’s ticket performed an 
operation for cataract.—From Lucas’s A 
Wanderer in Holland. 
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Dr. Lavendar of Old Chester 


An Appreciation of Margaret Deland’s Famous Clerical Character 


Most of Mrs. Deland’s stories hover 
about a parsonage. They range on such 
light wing over all Chester and Mercer— 


. Old Chester where the ‘‘real Smiths”’ 


dwell and Upper Chester where the “rich 
Smiths” reside, Mercer with its noisy 
mills and garish wealth—that they often 
seem to have lost their homing instinct. 
But soon they come circling back to 
hover (that is the fitting word) once 
more about a parsonage. And most of 
the time it is Dr. Lavendar’s. 

For a decade they do not deal with the 
life inside the minister’s dwelling; only 
glimpses of that are given. They scarcely 
touch the church side of a pastor’s activi- 
ties. There is romance enough in that, as 
not a few tales have shown. But year 
after year Mrs. Deland’s stories have to 
‘do only with the drama, sometimes humor- 
ous, often pathos-laden, of the minister’s 
relations to the every-day life of the 
people. 

This seems to me a distinctive quality ; 
for few who depict the life of our time 
realize the scope of a minister’s tasks and 
achievements quite apart from Sunday 
and the church. The pastoris a man of 
the people; his hand is laid daily on their 
ungirt needs. It is a virile, week-day 
business to be a pastor. It takes courage, 


‘skill, masculinity, a seeing eye, a glowing 


heart, balanced brains, enduring hands, 
back, feet. 

Mrs. Deland rises to her conception of 
@ manly minister’s relations to the people, 
if I mistake not, out of great tribulation. 
Dr. Lavendar is an evolutionary, psycho- 
logical triumph. How the dear old man 
would thrust out his lip in his quizzical 
way at such a sounding mouthful of 
words! Yet I stand by the statement. 
For ‘‘ Dr. Lavendar never denied facts.” 

Nearly twenty years ago Mrs. Deland 
began ministerial delineation. There in 
the background was Dr. Howe, the easy- 
living rector who carried a row of fish- 
hooks in the flap of his shiny old pocket- 
book; and in the foreground stood John 
Ward, Preacher, luridly zealous until he 
blasted his good wife’s womanhood in 
striving to convert her according to his 
own solemnly monstrous beliefs. After 
picturing him our author seems to have 
recoiled for a time from the ministerial 
character. No wonder! Many a sound 
heart has done the like in real life. 

For six years there was only a passing 
flip at the minister or his wife or at Cal- 
vinism, as in Sidney. There were char- 
acters who “found God.” A recurring 
phrase is ‘‘the Eternal Refuge.”’ But the 
minister had no part or place in it all. 
Then in Philip and His Wife the ministe- 
rial character took form once more among 
Mrs. Deland’s dramatis persone. It was 
Dr. Lavendar! 

But the sketch as she then drew it 





bd Mrs. Deland’s books on which this study is 
based are John Ward, Preacher (1888), Sidney 
(1890), Story of A Child (1892), Mr. Tommy Dove 
and Other Stories (1893), Philip and His Wife 
(1894), The Wisdom of Fools (1897), Old Chester 
Tales (1898), Dr. Lavendar’s People (1903), The 
Awakening of Helena Richie (1906). 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
Author of The Song of Our Syrian Guest 


lacked poise. He was ‘‘tangled looking.” 
Mrs. Pendleton roiled him. He quarreled 
with his brother about her. ‘‘I’ll call 
twice a year, or I’ll bury her cheerfully 
—that’s my duty; but I won’t pretend 
that she’s a personal friend when she 
isn’t.”? Dr. Lavendar’s time had not fully 
come. 

For ten years now Mrs. Deland has 
been laying her hand once more on 
portraitures of ministers. Thumb-nail 
sketches most of them have been, but 
they show what was in the artist’s mind 
—what she was seeking.’ 

In The Wisdom of Fools she began 
anew with Rev. William West, the popu- 
lar, bachelor rector of wealthy St. James, 
@ manly fellow with keen, social sympa- 
thies who married his super.conscientious 
charity worker to make a home for her 
and her children after floundering pitiably 
before a certain problem of practical cas- 
uistry—(a problem which seems to be a 
standing soul riddle with Mrs. Deland, 
since it looms in her pages until Dr. 
Lavendar masters it with winsome calm- 
ness and simplicity). 

Next there is Rev. Silas Eaton, dead in 
a bare parsonage when our author touches 
him to take his death mask—‘“‘ the face of 
the religious egotist, stamped with in- 
exorable sincerity, stern and cold and 
mean, so intent on saviog his own soul 
that he had no time to win his children’s 
love or to make love to his wife.’’ 

There, too, are Elder Barnes and “little 
Hudson” and the Reverend Mr. Spangler 
(with the title spelled in full for him, if 
you please), who came to Old Chester to 
supply when the aged rector ‘‘had a cold 
in his head for three months ”’—Mr. Span- 
gler, who made much of dry goods in the 
pulpit, and promptly fell in love with a 
teacher of the village and visited her 
school so often and so solemnly that the 
children giggled as they eyed him, “ put- 
ting out their tongues behind their read- 
ers.”’ Ah, that man Spangler! 

Out of such a batch of sketches the 
finished portrait of Dr. Lavendar is lifted ! 
No matter whether Mrs. Deland at last 
hit upon such a man in real life and 
photographed him in her pages or whether 
she fashioned this character in a dream 
of her soul, it is an evolution and a spirit- 
ual triumph to forget John Ward and to 
leave Spangler and Eaton and even West 
as abandoned sketches and to let a min- 
ister like Edward Lavendar stand forth 
serene and masterful. 

In choosing him she reveals her own 
victory over the prevailing temptation to 
depreciate things human by that delusive 
realism which selects the defective for 
delineation with no infusion of anything 
having transforming power. 

Dr. Lavendar had his faults. No, I do 
not mean his resort to a pipe with a trou- 
bled soul or in extreme cases: his swallow 
of liquor with a smack of his thin old 
lips. He knew well when to do neither 
for the same reason which makes both 
anachronisms in the ministry as we now 
know it. But ex. Presbyterian Mrs. Mack 


was partly right when she took his rebuff 
of her churchly proposals with the re- 
mark: ‘“‘Isn’t he a queer old dear? So 
narrow-minded!’’ Indeed, he was a bit 
over free in fiinging that most satisfy- 
ing word of his—jimcrackery !—at cer- 
tain churchly ways dear to natures unlike 
his and even a means of grace to astig- 
matic souls. But when the Reverend 
Mr. Spangler wished to wear a cassock 
in Dr. Lavendar’s. pulpit, the old man 
said: ‘‘Cassock? Bless your heart, wear 
a@ pea-jacket if it helps you to preach the 
Word!” 

Was he not too inhospitable to good 
Miss Helen Smith’s plans for the welfare 
of girls and boys with unhappy homes? 
He cut her off conceding only that her 
social clubs ‘‘ may have their place in big 
city parishes.”” But village life has cry- 
iog needs and supreme opportunities for 
social service in life-saving, though, as 
he said, ‘‘there are only a dozen or two 
boys, anyhow.” 

And there was his preaching. ‘Dr. 
Lavendar never had ‘blue Mondays’— 
perhaps; because he preached old sermons; 
perhaps because he was so dogmatically 
sure that the earth was the Lord’s, and 
so were all the perplexities in it, and all 
the sorrows, too.”” I fancy that the first 
mentioned reason had much to do with it. 
To be tired to the bone on Monday may 
be the sacred credential that a minister 
has had his shoulder under that load of 
need which he knows God alone can lift— 
had it there that his people too may look 
up and know that the load is God’s. That 
is the meaning of true preaching. ‘‘ Blue 
Monday” may often be only a faithful 
man’s human cry, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for 
these things? ”’ 

But let me not misjudge Dr. Lav- 
endar’s Monday cheerfulness. Perhaps 
(who knows?) it only measured the brav- 
ery with which he turned to lowly, per- 
sonal ministries bearing about the aching 
wish that he could so preach as to draw 
and lift the people of Old Chester. What 
was, it he said to that traveling acrobat 
evangelist who gave performances in all 
sorts of places and then talked gospel to 
the crowd? Much that was discerningly 
wise; but nothing more self-revealing 
than this: ‘‘You have a congregation, 
young man, that we old fellows would 
give our ears to get. And I can’t get'’em 
into my church.” 

Yes, Dr. Lavendar had faults. But 
were they not wrinkles rather than scars? 

He was as human as that old ailment 
of which he twice spoke to the queer 
little boy he was fathering. ‘‘ David, I’ve 
got a bone in my leg; so you run and get 
me a clean pocket handkerchief.’”’ His 
talk to his dog Danny and his old blind 
horse Goliath, his resort to his lathe, his 
life-long solace in precious stones (which 
he loved as he loved women and children, 
secretly, possessing none for his own— 
save a few of the stones!), his keen inter- 
est in lovers and his eagerness in clear- 
ing their way to marriage, his shrewd rel- 
ish for straightening the tangles in human 
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relations—a multitude of instances reveal 
the glowing humanness of the man. 

But it was always with a pastor’s pur- 
pose. To him those human relations were 
the tangled fringes—yes, even the warp 
and woof—of a texture eternal and woven 
of God. 

In that delectable collect class on Satur- 
days, for forty years the dish of apples 
waiting for the youngsters on the side 
table, or jumbles if it was summer (mark 
his insight in changing the dish when 
apples were in every village yard!) was 
his way of luring their darling souls to 
learn, ‘‘ What is thy duty to thy neigh- 
bor?’’ and ‘‘ What desirest thou of God 
in this prayer?’’ And so were Danny’s 
tricks after class; and so were those 
shrewdly rare times when they all watched 
one boy and one girl put foot to the 
treadle and start his lathe. 

And as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

And sometimes as they grew older Dr. 
Lavendar eagle-like took one and an- 
other by the back of the neck when they 
would not be drawn upward otherwise. 

Where is a match for this Lavendar 
portraiture of a pastor’s simple might 
of devotion? Is it Chaucer’s ‘“ Persoun 
of a toun’’? One knows of such lives; 
but literature is still poor in portraits 
like Dr. Lavendar’s. 

The picture is enhanced as by illumina- 
tion because of Dr. Lavendar’s religious 
ideas. Mrs. Deland may give a false 
shading in her own theological concep- 
tions now and then, as when she says 
that God ‘‘ both makes peace and creates 
evil for his own purposes—for sin is the 
prerogative of God.”’ This looks like an 
unexpunged clutch-mark from her grap- 
ple with the mind of John Ward. But 
Dr. Lavendar was clear.visioned always. 
This old-fashioned, toiling pastor, in a 
village as antique as Cranford, was a 
new.school theologian in the best sense, 
that is to say, independent of systems of 
theology and natural in his thoughts of 
God and in setting right the thoughts 
of his people. His method was that of 
Jesus rather than Paul’s—he was human- 
ist rather than metaphysician. 

When Rachel King feared the taint of 
blood in poor Mary Dean’s foundling 
child, Dr. Lavendar said, ‘‘ Well, I sup- 
pose it’s natural for you, Rachel, to be 
afraid of the inheritance from her earthly 
mother; but mind you don’t forget her 
inheritance from her Heavenly Father, 
my dear.’”’ And he met the good woman’s 
dismay at that false story told her by the 
little girl—about going to Dr. Lavendar’s 
and running from the toad—with these 
wise words: ‘‘ Well, well! what an im- 
agination! ... My dear, you can’t say 
a child of four is a liar. Did you mean 
to punish her? . . . Time enough to pun- 
ish her when she does it to gain an end. 
Don’t you see it was a tale to the child? ”’ 
This gives the key to his ever-hopeful 
judgment of human nature. To my think- 
ing that story, The Child’s Mother, is not 
surpassed for perfection of workmanship 
by any short story in our language. 

When little David climbed up on a chair 
in the study and gazed at a picture of the 
Saviour’s baptism, while the old man sat 
by the fire, the boy at length asked, ‘‘Is 
it a good photograph of God?” What 


answer could be more like the way of the 
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Nazarene than Dr. Lavendar’s? “If you 
think the picture looks like a kind Father, 
then it is.”’ 

When David was puzzling about his 
going to sleep that night on the train and 
missing the sights, and kept asking, ‘Is 
there any way you can get back behind 
and do it over again? ’’—and Dr. Laven- 
dar at first thought he meant the back 
buttons which had perplexed the childless 
old man in dressing the little fellow—do 
you remember what came of it? It is 
like the talk of old Eli and the child 
Samuel for sweetness. ‘‘No,”’ said little 
David at length, still pondering his mis- 
take on the train, now beyond making 
right, ‘‘ you can’t get back behind and be- 
gin again.’”?’ Then slowly, ‘‘Can God?” 
Hear the old pastor’s answer. ‘‘ David, 
the greatest thing in the world is to know 
that God is always beginning again !’’ 

When the village doctor, Willy King, 
saw the suffering of the parents after 
trifling Sam Wright had eased himself 
with a revolver, he asked: ‘‘O, Dr. Lay- 
endar, why does the Lord hit the inno- 
cent over the guilty’s shoulder?” And 
the old minister faced that endless ques- 
tion: “Why, Willy, my boy, that’s where 
the comfort of it is. It means we’re all 
one—don’t you see? If we suffer in the 
boy’s suffering or wrongdoing, it is be- 
cause we and he are one in Christ Jesus.”’ 
We are partners in Calvary! Ah, with 
‘granite words ”’ indeed did he stay men’s 
souls, 

When bad-tempered Mrs. Drayton kept 
coming to see him about her soul he called 
her ‘‘woman”’ and told her that it was 
more important to be amiable in her 
family than to make her peace with God. 
‘*He has no spirituality,” said Mrs. Dray- 
ton in tearful anger. But he knew the 
way thereto for such as Mrs. Drayton! 
And he knew it for amiable Helena Richie, 
too, and he held her to cleansing her soul 
with the bearing of a spiritual field mar- 
sbal. 

When Mary Gordon was dead and the 
weakling who had stolen her womanhood 
complained of her father’s hard bearing 
toward them, and Dr. Lavendar told him 
of his sin and talked of God’s forgiveness 
for him and for Mary, the fellow broke 
out, ‘‘I guess God’s more easy than some 
people.’’ 

‘‘He is,’ said Dr. Lavendar with the 
ease of his Master. 

How could there be more triumphant 
recovery from the vision of John Ward, 
Preacher, than this unveiling of the mind, 
heart, life of Edward Lavendar, Pastor! 

One feels that Mrs. Deland has still 
unopened her richest mine of story-lore. 
Why did Dr. Lavendar sit alone by his 
fire? Why did he look at his wrinkled 
forefinger in its light and think how 
Mary Dean’s baby had clutched it? Why 
was he so eagerly human? We must wait 
for the answer until we hear the untold 
story of Edward Lavendar, the man. 





Comments of Our Friends 


The Congregationalist wonders what George 
Washington or John Adams would make of 
the motto, couched in the terms of modern 
sport, which it says it knows now the Presi- 
dent wishes placed under portraits or busts 
of himself: ** Don’t flinch, don’t foul, hit the 
line hard.”’— Waterbury American. » 


It matters little what George Washington or 
John Adams would make of it, but a good 
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deal what future generations will think of it. 
Two or three hundred years hence football 
may be so far reformed or transformed that 
the American people will be at a loss to know 
what the words mean. Professors of antiqui- 
ties may be required to explain what is the 
significance of ‘‘ Hit the line hard’’ on the 
President’s bust.—Springfield Republican. 





Our Readers’ Forum 


Matheson’s Hymns 


Since the death of the late Rev. George 
Matheson, the blind preacher and hymnist of 
Scotland, frequent references have been made 
in the daily and weekly press, secular and 
religious, to ‘“‘*the hymn” that he wrote, ‘‘O 
Love that will not let me go.’”’ But I have not 
seen a single reference to the other hymns 
that he wrote. There were five of them and 
all are in The Pilgrim Hymnal, set to old 
and new tunes, the latter being by local com- 
posers. The inclusion of the entire list by 
Editor Charles L. Noyes is a good illustration 
of his taste and jadgment. These hymns 
strike a new note; they are optimistic and 
missionary in spirit. Hymnal scholars are 
not numerous and hymnal specialists are not 
yet employed by any part of the press for 
perennial service. But itis singular that the 
omission of any reference to ‘‘ the hymns” of 
Mr. Matheson should have been so unanimous. 

Cambridge, Mass. JAMES H. Ross. 


What Does It Become Us To Do 


Christians in Business, on the first page of 
your issue of Sept. 22, gives me pause. I do 
not defend the sweeping statements to which 
you object, being sure that business cannot 
be Christianized offhand by any undigested 
dogma of reform; but I ask leave to say that the 
‘“‘humor”’ of the discussion becomes a vanish- 
ing quantity if we consider the heart-breaking 
conditions that wait to be remedied by a Chris- 
tian use of wealth now selfishly applied, and 
the splendid significance of the demand, now 
so widespread and insistent, for the applica- 
tion of Christianity in the economic sphere. 

I think I would as soon jest on the graves of 
my dead as make sport publicly of earnest 
discussion looking to the prevention of sins 
and miseries that are worse than death. In 
the savage altruism of Rassian assassins, in 
the mistakes and vagaries of the undisciplined 
socialist, in discontent and inquiry among 
thoughtful people committed to no theory or 
party program, and even inthe travail of some 
prophetic souls within the Church, I see the 
working of the simple fundamental truth that 
Christ taught. The straight insight of spirits 
touched to fine issues by his spirit is hardly 
more encouraging than the evidence that men 
of letters, society leaders, men of affairs and 
possessors of millions are having their eyes 
opened and groping towards the truth. 

Christ’s saying, that ‘‘unto every one that 
hath shall be given... but from him that 
hath not, even that which he hath shall be 
taken away,”’ so wide in its application, so in- 
finitely sad in its acceptance of hard facts, is 
neither an approval of wealth nor acondemna- 
tion of poverty. 

Much has been gained in the fight against 
the selfish use of property, but the great mass 
of the well to do, in the Church and out of it, 
have yet to learn the tratb, let alone obeying it. 
The adversary has heavy battalions, but God 
is on the right side. It becomes us to try very 
humbly, quite seriously and reverently, with 
all our wit and manhood, to help on the good 
cause. 


Greenwich, Ct. JAMES P, KELLEY. 





The Y. M. C. A. seldom has difficulty in 
raising funds for local or foreign work. Within 
thirty days Baltimore citizens have given $500,- 
000 to build anew headquarters for the associ- 
ation. 
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Among the Holiday Books 


Lew Wallace 


Gen. Lew Wallace has done nothing in 
literature which will take a more per- 
manent place, we think, than his Auto- 
biography. It breaks off abruptly just 
before the close of the Civil War, but the 


At the outbreak of the war General 
Wallace helped organize the Indiana vol. 
unteers and took charge of the first regi. 
ment. A small military success in a time 
of general failure brought him into public 
prominence; he was soon advanced in 
rank and entered Grant’s Western cam- 

paign as a briga- 











dier.general, tak- 
ing part inthe 
capture of Forts 
Henry and Donel- 
son. He gives full 
treatment to the 
battle of Shiloh, in 
which his han- 
dling of the troops 
under his com- 
mand brought 
him under criti- 
cism. Students of 
that campaign 
will find the de- 
tails of the bat- 
tle elaborately 
worked out from 
his own point of 
view. 

Falling into dis- 
favor with the au- 
thorities and with 
General Halleck, 
whom he cordially 
detested and de- 
spised, in particu- 
lar, he was retired 
from active serv- 
ice. His defense 
of Cincinnati 
against a Confed- 








Copyright, 1906, Harper & Bros. 


story is carried on by means of letters 
and other material down to his death, a 
year ago. The reader will find himself 
borne along on the current of a masterful 
will, and will enjoy the acquaintance of 
80 virile a personality. 

The story divides itself into three parts, 
boyhood in his youthful days in Indiana, 
his civil and his military careers. Young 
Wallace was the type of American boy to 
whom the vigorous out-of.door life ap- 
peals and who finds it difficult to concen. 
trate his attention on the work of school. 
He first began serious study when thrown 
entirely on his own resources. The pic- 
ture of the conditions under which he 
grew to manhood—conditions which have 
largely passed away—is perhaps the most 
interesting part of a striking book. 

His first experience in war came as a 
volunteer with General Taylor’s army in 
Mexico. He saw no fighting, but gained 
from the experience a passionate love for 
the military life, 1 habit of studying the 
movement of armies and a keen sense of 
the necessity of taking thought for the 
soldier’s comfort. Working his own way 
into the law and fortunate in his marriage, 
he made a wide acquaintance among 
prominent lawyers and politicians which 
affords graphic portraits and incidents. 
The reader will be interested in the ac. 
count of an evening at an Illinois tavern 
in which Lincoln was the chief star asa 
story-telier; and of one of the most im- 
portant of Lincoln’s debates with Douglas. 


From Lew Wallace, an Autotiography 


erate invasion and 
his success as a 
military administrator of the district 
which included Baltimore were the sali- 
ent facts of his later career. At this 
time he held back the army which Lee 
had dispatched for the capture of Wash- 
ington in a well planned and hard-fought 
battle against odds. 

Less space is given to his literary 
achievements, only one of which, the 
Mexican story, The Fair God, comes 
within the completed portion of the auto- 


biography. His success as Minister to 
Turkey and the enormous popularity of 
Ben-Hur are fully treated by Mrs. Wal- 
lace in the biographical portion of the 
book. 

General Wallace was a splendid ex- 
ample of the American citizen soldier, a 
man of intense feeling, strong self-con- 
sciousness, powerful will and magnetic 
qualities of leadership. The faults of 
letting slip an opportunity or being taken 
by surprise could never have been his. 
The outspoken frankness which hurt his 
military career was typical of a man who 
did his own thinking as clearly and for- 
cibly as he acted upon his own thought 
when the way was clear. The portraits 
with which the book is illustrated give a 
good idea of the strong personality of the 
man, 


Lew Wallace, an Autobiography. 2 vols. pp. 1027. 
Harper «& Bros.) 


Holiday History 


The fascinating names of Rome in the 
great time of the Renaissance are those 
of Michael Angelo, Vittoria Colonna, 
Raphael and the popes who built and 
patronized the artists of the time. Sig. 
Lanciani is a student of Rome in all its 
ages and a master of all that archeology 
and history have to tell of its buildings, 
streets and people. With the city for a 
field, in The Golden Days of the Renais- 
sance in Rome he introduces us to the 
life and events of the time, drawing from 
a wealth of pictures, old and new, which 
make the work a rich storehouse of well- 
arranged information and illustration on 
its special theme. There is nothing pe- 
dantic in the treatment and the pages 
abound in interesting matter for the 
student, the traveler and the intelligent 
general reader. 

The House of Stuart and the House of 
Orange, allied matrimonially and polit- 
ically, form the theme of The Baroness 
Suzette van Zuaylen van Nyevelt’s Court 
Life in the Dutch Republic, 1638-1689. 
It is no light task to present so com- 
plex a theme clearly and vividly. Given 
this power and an excellent command of 
the English language, it follows that the 
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from The Golden Lays of the Renaissunce in avine 


A MEDI£VAL HOUSE STILL STANDING 
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story of such an era will present great 
variety of interest. The author deals 
with religion, literature, art, and the 
manner of daily living, not lets carefully 
than with problems of statecraft and 
jealousies of dynasties. Her own com- 
ments and deductions are 
thoughtful and shrewd, but for 
the most part facts are pre- 
sented fairly and the reader is 
left to draw his own conclu- 
sions. The faults of William 
III. are not glossed over, yet 
to know just what his early 
environment was creates a 
sympathetic attitude. DeWitt, 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover 
and Elizabeth of Bohemia, are 
among the group of characters 
so ably presented. There are 
nine fine reproductions of old 
portraits and views. 


(The Golden Days of the Renaissance 


in Rome, by Rodolfo Lanciani. pp. 341. Copyright, 1906, Chas. Scribner's Sons From 


Houghton, Mifflin & To. $5.00. 

Court Life in the Dutch Republic, 1638- 
1689, by Baroness Suzette van Zuylen van 
Nyevelt, pp. 363. E. P. Dutton & Co. $4.00 net.) 


Journeyings To and Fro 


Touraine, the country of the great 
Renaissance chateaus, has become a fa- 
vorite field of travel and is represented 
among the season’s publications by two 
handsome and fully illustrated books. 
If any American reader still thinks of 
France as summed up in the shows of 
Paris, with some vague thought of Nor- 
mandy and the Riviera, these books will 
show him what a wealth of interest in 
scenery, art, architecture and literature 
still remains to be made his own. 

Even those tourists who have made the 
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from Persta, Past and Present 
A PERSIAN PAGE 


round of the famous chateaus—Cham- 
bord, Blois, Amboise, Tours, Chenon- 
ceaux and the rest—will learn from 
Anne Macdonell’s fascinating pages, 
in Touraine and Its Story, how much 
richer the land is than they had known. 





A SICILIAN CART 


The first glance will be for the pictures, 
most of them in color, by A. B. Atkin- 
son, and will be rewarded by beautiful 
glimpses of scenery and buildings. But 
the work is so far from being a mere 
picture-book that the highest satisfaction 
of its pages will be derived at last from 
the enthusiastic, intelligent studies in 
the text of the region, in general and in 
detail. History and romance offer rich 
fruits for the gathering. In French liter- 
ature such names as Ronsard, Rabelais 
and Balzac are inseparably associated 
with the province. To the efforts of 
author and illustrator the publishers 
have added the best results of their own 
skill. 
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The Chateaux of Touraine, by Maria 
Hornor Lansdale, is a sumptuous work 
with pictures by Jules Guérin and photo- 
graphs. The color plates are striking 
examples of the recent interest in art 
lithography. A color scheme is chosen 
and the whole picture rendered 
inafew harmonious tones. 
The effect will be novel to many 
readers, but in some of these 
striking studies it is astonish- 
ingly successful, We may note 
especially the frontispiece, 
showing the Chateau of Chi- 
non, and the picture of Luynes. 
The method of the text is de- 
scriptive and‘ historical, and 
the author secures space for 
fuller treatment by confining 
her attention to a few of the 
more famous chateaus. She 
wis takes a keen interest in the 

ox\te personal note and the note of 
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By Itahan Sea TOMANCE, and writes entertain- 
ingly. 

A land of strange contrasts is 

Brittany, with its wild coast line, its thick, 
dark woods and its peaceful valleys. Here 
deep spirituality meets dense supersti- 
tion, and Druid altars share with miracle- 
working Madonnas the devotion of the 
peasants. Here originated the Arthurian 
legends, and here, still, ghosts and fairies 
are said to frequent the lonely shores and 
plains. No wonder such a country is 
perennially attractive to poets, artists 
and ordinary travelers. This book con- 
tains in pictures and prose the record of 
a leisurely journey by an artist and his 
wife through both the coast and inland 
districts of this fascinating part of 
France. Old legends are revived, the 
most picturesque and dramatic Pardons 
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are described, and a good deal of knowl- 
edge is unobtrusively given. The numer- 
ous pictures are reproduced in color. 

The key to much human history is found 
in the few remaining monuments and the 
‘surviving customs of old Persia. A book 
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of travel and research in that field which 
is full of fresh experience and beautifully 
illustrated with original photographs is 
Professor Jackson’s Persia, Past and 
Present. The author made the journey 
to supplement the researches which had 
already given us his Life of Zoroaster. 
He traveled across Russia in order to 
approach the Persian country from the 
Northeast, so putting his explorations in 
their right historical order. His experi- 
ences in overcoming difficulties of Orien- 
tal travel and the hindrances interposed 
by Persian inertia and red tape are graph- 
ically described. He writes of the monu- 
ments with ample knowledge and a warm 
enthusiasm, The book is readable as a 
description of personal adventure and 
strange scenes, and of great value to the 
student of history and to the Oriental 
linguist. 

To make a book of travel effective in 
these traveled days, one must either 
have lived in the lands described or have 
some special gift of observation and im- 
agination. Miss Waller fulfills all three 
conditions and has made an enjoyable 
picture in her Through the Gate of the 
Netherlands. The whole is cast into the 
form of a story with an added bait of love 
romance, but its charm is in the personal 
experiences and observations narrated 
under this veil. Wewould have read her 
account of the Low Countries with equal, 
even perhaps with greater pleasure, if the 
author’s modesty had allowed her to nar- 
rate them in the first person. The mar- 
ried pair of the tale go to The Hague in 
search of a furnished house for a winter’s 
stay. The methods of Dutch house rent- 
ing and housekeeping are described in a 
way to interest housekeepers, but not to 
make them envious of Dutch conditions. 
From The Hague as a center the short 
distances allow of excursions to all parts 
of the country. The author has a real 
enthusiasm for art, and recognizes the en- 
vironment which made the work of the 
Dutch masters great, as she goes about 
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the towns and countryside. Hardly any 
place of importance is left undescribed 
and there are many interesting illustra- 
tions. 

The charm of the English country side 
finds expression in The Heart of England, 
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From Through the Gates of the Netherlands 


by Edward Thomas, with colored illustra 
tions by H. L. Richardson. The author 
is a lover of byways and footpaths. He 
describes village festivities and collects 
relics of old songs and traditions. The 
country is that of the West and the 
South, under various conditions of season 
and weather, and the reader who loves 
rambles in rural ways and acquaintance 
with odd characters will find much that 
is entertaining. The illustrations repre- 
sent scenes and characters met with here 
and there in the odd corners to which the 
journeying leads. 

The new national self-consciousness in 
Italy is one of the 
marvels of our gene- 
ration. The success 
of self. government and 
the reality of power 
have transformed a 
group of jealous cities 
and states into a pow- 
erful kingdom. In 
Mrs. Batcheller’s 
Glimpses of Italian 
Court Life, we have 
striking pictures of 
this new Italy. Mrs. 
Batcheller’s claim 
upon the interest of 
cultured Italy was 
threefold, her personal 
charm, her delightful 
art of song, and her 
well-known interest in 
the Italian colony of 
Boston. Landing at 
Naples, she soon 
moved on to the cap- 
ital where she had 
many opportunities 
for meeting with royal 
personages and the 
members of the court 
circle. Her interest in 
music is perhaps the 
dominant note in the 
book, but she has a 
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keen sense also of personal values and 
of the landscape beauty and art treas- 
ures of Italy. The book is in the form 
of home letters which are written in 
sprightly and entertaining style. The 
illustrations are from photographs of per- 
sons and places and the book is beauti- 
fully decorated and made. 

The track which Mr. Frederick H. A. 
S-ymour follows in his Saunterings in 
Spain is that of the history of the Moor- 
ish conquerers under whom the land en- 
joyed its golden age. He takes us by way 
of Barcelona and Madrid to Toledo, Cor- 
dova, Seville and Grenada. Large space 
is given to the history of the long struggle 
which resulted in the Christian recon- 
quest. The next enthusiasm of the au- 
tnor is for Spanish art, which is fully 
discussed in connection with the Madrid 
galleries, with many admirable reproduc- 
tions of pictures. The author is an intel- 
ligent and agreeable travel.companion 
and his work has a handsome setting. 

Pleasant and informing chapters of 
travel around the shores of Italy, in- 
cluding the Dalmatian coast where the 
Italian influence is still dominant in spite 
of Austrian occupancy, are found in By 
Italian Seas, by Ernest C. Peixotto. He 
has an eye for the picturesque and knows 
now to render it both in his drawings and 
his text. The reader will find many fresh 
viewpoints and introductions to strange 
places and people. 

Instructions for the eye and for the 
mind through pictures and through de- 
scriptions go hand in hand in the pages 
of the handsome little Things Seen in 
Japan, by Clive Holland. There are fifty 
full-page photographs selected with care- 
ful skill for their glimpses into the life 
of the people, which the text also de- 
scribes inan interesting way. The fireside 
traveler wiil learn much of Japan with 
much pleasure in the process. 

Mr. Howells is an observant, cheerful 
and thoughtful traveling companion. He 
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not only knows how to see, he has also a 
rich fund of associations and recollec. 
tions to draw upon. And he knows how 
to carry over to the reader much of the 
sense of pleasure and charm to be gained 
in the quiet English places. The Certain 
Delightful English Towns of the title are 
mostly in the South and West, beginnirg 
with Plymouth, where he thinks of him- 
self as a new Pilgrim. Everywhere we 
find ourselves listening to the allusive and 
humorous style which has grown to be so 
characteristic of the author. There are 
fresh and interesting pictures, well repro- 
duced. 

Among the byways in Clifton Johnson’s 
Highways and Byways of the Mississippi 
Valley, lies Mark Twain’s country, the 
scenes of the exploits of Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn. And there are talka 
tive residents who have interesting ideas 
about their former townsman, Samuel 
Clemens. Inthe same Mississippi Valley 
are the ruins of Nauvoo, and men still 
living who remember it in its prime and 
tell about the Mormons as they knew 
them. Tennessee, Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin are among the states visited, and 
the habits of the people are delightfully 
described, with much of their folk-lore 
thrown in. Over fifty illustrations from 
well-chosen photographs add greatly to 
the value of the book. From beginning 
to end it is entertaining and admirable. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale is faithful to 
his own New England in Tarry at Home 
Travels. He has adopted a gossipy 
method of describing the familiar places 
into which he weaves much agreeable and 
more or less accurate literary and histor- 
ical information. It is the method of 
Grant Allen’s well-known books for for 
eign travelers, which are so much more 
discriminating than the Baedekers. The 
illustrations are plentiful, but rather mis- 
cellaneous, 

(Touraine and Its Story, by Anne Macdonell. pp. 
366. E. P. Dutton A Co, $6.00 net. 

The Chateaux of Touraine, text by Maria Hornor 
Lansdale, illustrations in color by Jules Guerin. pp. 
363. Century Co. 86.00 net. 

Picturesque Brittany, by Mrs. Arthur G. Bell, illus- 
trated in color by Arthur G. Bell. pp. 232. E. P, Dut- 
ton a Co. $5.50 net. 

Persia, Past and Present, by A. V. Williams Jackson. 
pp. 471, Macmillan Co. $4.00 net 

Through the Gates of the Nether- 


lands, by Mary E. Waller. pp. 337. 
Little, Krown & Co. $3.00 net. 
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“rom Certain Deligh ful English Towns 


SUTTON COURT, ONE OF ENGLAND’S HISTORIC HOUSES 


material which remains and the skill with 
which the archeologists have been able to 
fit the fragments into their historical re- 
lations. In The Art of the Greeks-Mr. H. 
B. Walters bas given us a serious study 
in the whole field, amply and beautifully 
illustrated and gathering up material from 
every quarter into an ordered history. It 
cannot be denied that there are still many 
lacune and one can hardly help a frequent 
sigh in turning over the pages at the di- 
lapidations of the monuments. Whatthe 
promised researches in Herculaneum will 
afford it is too soon to guess, but the 
extraordinary wealth remaining to us in 
spite of all losses is witnessed to by 
these remarkable pages. The work ap- 
peals primarily to students of art, and in 
its peculiar field has no present rival in 
comprehensiveness and careful handling 
of sources. 

In the list of English landscape paint. 
ers most students of today would put 
Constab e second only to Turner, if for 
no other reason, yet for the ii fluence 
which his way of seeing—the vital thing 
in art, when all is said—has had upon the 





The Heart of England, by Edward 
Thomas. pp. 257. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$6.00 net. 

Glimpses of Italian Court Life, by 
Tryphosa Bates Batcheller. pp. 469 
Double lay, Page & Co. $4.80. 

Saunterings in Spain, by Frederick 
H. A. Seymour. pp. 308. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co, $300 net 

By Italian Seas, by Ernest C. Peix 
otto. pp. 233. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50 net. 

Things Seen in Japan, by Clive Hol 
land. pp. 252. E. P. Dutton & Co, 
75 cents net. 

Certain Delightful English Towns, 
by William Dean Howells. pp. 290. 
Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

Highways and Byways of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, by Clifton Johnson. 
pp. 287. Macmillan Co 2.00 net. 

Tarry at Home Travels, by Edward 
Everett Hale. pp. 425. Macmillan Co, 
$2.50 net.) 





The first feeling of the 
student who approaches 
Greek art seriously must be 
that of wonder at the com- 
pleteness of the ruin wrought 
by the barbarian invaders. 
Many of the important 
things are utterly gone and 
almost everything that re- 
mains is defaced or broken. 
But as one goes on he is 
astonished at the wealth of 
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greatest landscape school of France and 
through it upon the art of the world. 
Constable was a country boy, the son of 
a miller in the East of England. His 
greatest pictures show the quiet streams 
and fields of his native Suffolk. To de- 
scribe the country as it is today as Mr. 
Herbert W. Tompkins has done in his 
beautiful In Constable’s Country, is to 
recall the paintings. And by the addi- 
tion of reproductions in color the unity 
of the art and the scene of its inspira- 
tion is complete. Mr. Tompkins is much 
at home in the quiet towns of the low 
Suffolk hills and shore and interests the 
reader in his experiences and in the rela- 
tions of folk and place to the artist’s 
work. The reproductions are beautifully 
done and suggest much of the charm of 
the original paintings. There is some- 
thing fresh and wholesome in this delight 
in simple life and outdoor beauty which 
gives Constable’s art a warm place in the 
affections. 

The Dresden Gallery is rich in special 
attractions and catholic in the variety of 
its accumulations. The Art of the Dres- 
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den Gallery, by Julia DeWolf Addison, 
is a fully illustrated handbook which 
follows the different schools and pictures 
with practical and helpful, but not tech- 
nical criticism. It is everywhere readable 
and gives a good account of the artists 
and of the gallery. It would serve ad- 
mirably either as a gallery companion, 
for reference after a visit, or for the gen- 
eral reader in search of material for the 
study of art, and for this latter purpose 
the clear reproductions specially serve. 

Correggio is less familiar than many 
other artists of the great time in Italy, 
partly because he worked in a small capi- 
tal where most of his work in 
fresco still remains, tooseldom 
seen by tourists; and partly 
because so little is known of 
his life. Dresden is fortunate 
in the possession of adequate 
examples of his art, but hardly 
any other gallery. Mr. T, 
Sturge Moore, in his Correggio 
declines biography, to con- 
cern himself with a descrip- 
tion of the pictures and with 
questions, some of them too 
recondite for the general 
reader, of art philosophy and 
connoisseurship. The illustra- 
tions are clear and cover the 
field of Correggio’s work in 
@ comprehensive way. They 
will, for most readers, form 
the most valuable portion of 
the work. 


(The Art of the Greeks, by H. B. 
Walters. pp. 277. Macmillan Co. $6.00. 
> In Constable’s Country, by Herbert W. 
Tompkins. pp. 264.,,E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$4.00 net. 

The Art of the Dresden Gallery, by 
Julia DeWolf Addison. pp. 455. L. C- 
Page « Co. $2.00 net. 

Corregxio, by T. Sturge Moore. pp. 
276. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Imported, 

2.00 net.) 


Six Prominent Novels 


In his new story of a dog’s 
experience, White Fang, Mr. 





among working women, her acquaintance 
with different types of social reformers, 
and her final securing of a foothold with 
congenial personal relations and a broad 
outlook on life are strikingly pictured. 
We feel ourselves in the midst of the 
throng of workers. We realize how close 
to the edge of the precipice the way of 
every wage-earner may run. The grop- 
ing after a remedy by those who from 
the security of financial independence 
concern themselves with problems of the 
poor, and the uncertainty and insufli- 
ciency of even the best remedies, are 
shown. 








Jack London takes us back to 
the North. The scene opens 
in the frozen wastes where 
two men are conveying a coflin 
home for burial. The pursuit by starving 
wolves is told with grim and vivid realism. 
He next follows the fortunes of a she wolf 
of this starving pack who had once been 
a sledge dog of the Indians, and the strong- 
est of her cubsis the hero. He comes 
under the spell of man, and develops a 
strength and cunning which make him 
master of the pack. Cruelty makes him 
wholly unapproachable and ugly. Res- 
cued from a dog fight in which for the 
first time defeat threatens him, he comes 
into the possession of a man of sympathy 
and character who wins his affection. 
The story thenceforth is that of the slow 
process by which the wild creature learns 
to love and serve the love-master who 
has become his divinity. It is powerfully 
told and will take its place with the best 
of Mr. London’s work. 

Readers of Mr. Richard Whiteing’s ear- 
lier works will not be disappointed in 
their expectation of finding his latest 
story, Ring in the New, a picture of 
modern social conditions. A young Eng- 
lish girl, thrown on her own resources, 
attempts to make a work and place for 
herself in London. Her days of failure 
and of gradual descent toward destitu- 
tion, her fears and hopes, her enlistment 
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CHARLOTTE CORDAY 


From the copy by Baudry ef the only authentic portrait, painted in hr prison 


The book is a contribution to that diag- 
nosis of wrong social conditions which 
it is the special call of our own age to 
make in order that we or our successors 
may seek a remedy. While the local 
color is that of London, the problems 
are those of life in many American cities. 
Except in its insistence on the necessity 
and sole efficiency of personal ministra- 
tion and brotherly love, and its com- 
mendation of courage and good sense on 
the part of the strugglers, the book has 
little to offer in the way of formulated 
remedies. We may note its high praise 
for one of our most suggestive American 
books, The Long Day. 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s art, within its 
own range, is singularly effective. He 
knows a story when he sees it and has the 
technique at his fingers’ ends. The inter- 
est of his yearly contribution to the en- 
tertainment of the world varies, therefore, 
with the particular plot and his familiar- 
ity with the environment. We are al- 
ways glad of a Roman story, for within 
the walls of that city the author feels 
himself at home. He has an admiration 
for the Italian character and a familiarity 
with the ways of the social eligibles who 
gather there. This year his plot is un- 


From The Stonescf Paris 
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usually dramatic and the story is one of 
the best he has recently given us. It is 
the tale of an unhappy marriage and a 
great sin, with its punishment and expia- 
tion. The characters are strikingly pre- 
sented and the whole drama rewards 
reading and will linger in the memory. 

The successful artist in fiction will not 
exact too much from the credulity of his 
readers at the outset of a story. Yet this 
is precisely what Mr. Hichens, the author 
of The Garden of Allah, has done in his 
new novel of tragedy, The Call of the 
Blood. Weeasily grant him that a highly 
intellectual woman, aware of her own 
lack of physical charm, might 
love this faun-like man with 
his personal beauty and un- 
awakened mind. And we can 
understand that the love was 
reciprocated. She takes him 
for the honeymoon to Sicily, 
which she has long known 
and from which he derives a 
strain of blood. The environ- 
ment is supposed to awaken 
and excite this hereditary dis- 
position. So far all is clear. 
But when very early in the 
honeymoon she leaves him in 
order to go aloue to Africa 
to nurse a male friend and 
brings him back with her for 
a honeymoon, « trois, we are 
not only sure that mischief 
will follow, but we lose in- 
terest in so incredible a cou- 
ple. Such value as the book 
has is in its sympathetic study 
of the heroine and its pic- 
tures of the warm and throb- 
bing Sicilian life which en- 
virons the action. 


Two bright Eastern girls, 
under the guidance of the 
brother of one of them, make 
an exploring trip into the Ken- 
tucky mountains in a Knight 
of the Cumberland, by John 
=— Fox. Theromance rests upon 
a broad basis of careful and 
interesting local knowledge. 
The ways of the mountaineers 
and their home life are described as the 
basis of the love story. The heroine 
introduced to us under the suggestive 
name of The Blight, with reference to 
her ways with men, is charmingly drawn. 
The story ends in a tournament in which 
the prize of victory at the hands of The 
Blight rests between two cavaliers rep- 
resenting the two types of people of the 
mountains and the towns. 

Ralph Connor calls his new story, The 
Doctor, a tale of the Rockies. The most 
graphic scenes however, are those which 
early in the book describe country life in 
Oatario. The scene shifts to Toronto 
and then to the railroad camps of British 
Columbia in times of rapid new construc- 
tion. These characters are not as real 
nor is the art as unconscious and vital as 
in The Sky Pilot. The author’s interest 
in the missionary problems of the great 
Northwest is unflaggihg and gives color 
to the pages. 


(White Fang, by Jack London. pp. 327. Macmillan 
Co... $1.50. 

Ring in the New, by Richard Whiteing. pp. 347. 
Century Co. $1.50. 

A Lady of Rome, by F. Marion Crawford. pp. 333. 
MacmillanCo $1.50. 

The Call of the Blood, by Robert Hichens. pp. 485 
Harper & Bros. #1.50. 








A Knight of the Cumberland, by John Fox, Jr. pp. 
159. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 81.00. 


The Doctor, by Ralph Connor. pp. 399. F. H. Revell 


Co. $1.50.) 


ILLUsTRATED EDITIONS 
Old Creole Days, by George W. Cable. pp 234. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sous. $2 50. 
A beautiful and delightfully illustrated holi- 
day edition of one of Mr. Cable’s most popular 
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Another in the beautiful Series of English 
Idylls. Mr. Brock is again the artist whose 
effective illustrations are reproduced in color. 

The Queen’s Museum and other Fanciful 


Tales, Dy Fravk K. stockton. pp. 219. Chas. 
Scribuer’s Sons. $2 50. 


A number of the amusingly fantastic tales of 
Mr. Stockton, illustrated by Frederick Rich- 
ardson. The large pages and type and the 
bright colored plates make an attractive vol- 
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stories. The pictures by Albert Herter are 
admirably illustrative of the story. 

On Newfound River, by Thomas erage Page. 

pp. 286. Chas. Scribnoer’s Sons. 
In reissuing this story the chee has en- 
larged it here and there with the idea of giv- 
ing a somewhat fuller revelation of the life it 
undertakes to mirror. It is still, in his own 
words, a love story pure and simple. The 
publishers have done their part with charming 
good taste in decorated covers and beautifal 
pages. The illustrations are in color. 

Our Old Home, A _— Hawthorne. pp. 

316. T. Y. Crowell & 
The original features of. this edition are illus- 
trations from places described in the text and 
the introductory essay by Prof. Katharine 
Lee Bates of Wellesley, making a handsomely 
decorated literary edition of one of Haw- 
thorne’s most characteristic books. 

Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas, by — Dick” 

e.s. pp. 149. Baker & Taylor Co. $2 
Dickens and Christmas are closely maveuteted 
in the mind of English-speaking people. This 
handsome book illustrated in colors and line 
by George Alfred Williams brings together 
the Christmas sentiments from Pickwick on 
handsome pages decorated in green ar d black, 
making an unusually attractive holiday book. 

Snow-Bound, by John ag ty oe pp. 

96 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $: 
Beautifully printed and bound, with fanciful 
page decorations and illastrative drawings by 
Howard Pyle, &. H. Garrett and J. J. Eune- 
king, this edition of Whittier’s winter classic 
is one of the most beautifal of the season’s 
special issues. 

Scenes of Clerical =e mf George Eliot. pp. 

429. Macmilau Uo. $2.0 
The first interest in this edition is found in 
the illustrations by Hugh Thompson, in color 
as well as black and white. He has made a 
careful study of early Victorian costume and 
his pictures are delightful in composition ard 
in humorous rendering of different types of 
English sosial life. The book is well printed 
and decoratively bound. 

The Song of Our Syrian Guest, by William 

Allen Knight. Puigrim rress. 
A beautifully- decorated edition of Mr. Knight’s 
popular b wk. The publishers have kept toa 
simple color scheme and the result is very 
pleasing. 

The Household of Sir Thomas More, by Anne 

Manning. pp. 185 E. P. Dutton & Co $2.00. 
A charming vew edition of this pathetic and 
beautiful old tale. Readers of today will find 
in Miss Manning’s graphic pages, with their 
quaint spellirg and many capitals, an effect- 
ive reproduction of the strenuous times of 
Henry VIII. While the twenty-four colored 
illustrations by Mr. C. E. Brock are, as usual, 
worthy of praise. 

The Keeping of Christmas at mesoetaiae 


Hall, by Washi: = u living. pp. 267. KE. 
Dutton & Co. $2 


/ 
: 
4 
Bs 4 
From The Spirtt of tue Urvent 


ume and the stories bear re-reading well in 
this new setting. 
A Warning to “ave, by Paul Leicester Ford. 
pp. 104. Dead, da & Co. 
Decorated pages “aa full color plates give a 
holiday reason for this republication of sev- 
eral of the late Mr. Ford’s short stories. 
The Diverting History of John Gilpin, bv 


William —— pp. 48. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 75c¢ 


The wanumans of the’ old-fashioned wood cuts 
and large print makes the first interest of 
this little edition. The supplement gives the 
history of the poem and includes some ad ii- 
tional verses which are little known. 
The Courtship of Miles eee. by H. W. 
Longfellow. K. P. Dutton & 
Daintily printed and bound with many pic- 
tures in color as well as in black and white. 
In Colonial Days, A naman Hawthorne. 
pp. 104. L.C. Page & Co. 
A selection from Hawthorne’s short stories 
relating to Colonial times. Handsomely made 
and illustrated with characteristic pictures by 
Frank T. Merrill. 
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HOLIDAY FICTION 


A Japanese Blossom, by Goate Watamia. pp. 
264. Harper & Bros. $2.00 


An engaging and unusual tg —_ a family 
of children who live in Japan, own brothers 
and sisters, together with ‘‘ half’’ and ‘‘ step’”’ 
varieties. The odd thing is that the father is 
Japanese and the mother American. But they 
all adapt themselves to their racial differ- 
ences and live in peace, perhaps because alk 
are Christians. The shadow of the Russo- 
Japanese war darkens their lives but the end 
is joyful. Much may be learned of the man- 
ners and customs of the land but the story is 
perfectly natural. The children of both races 
are delightful. There are full page illustra- 
tions in color and quaint marginal decorations. 

The Happy-Go-Lucky, translated from the 


German ot Joseph eget von Eichendorff, by 
Mrs. A. L. Wister. pp.115. J B. Lippincott Co. 


All that the title promises the tale fulfills. A 
dreamy young musician wanders, with his 
violin, through a maze of bewildering and de- 
lightful experiences. He falls in love with 
**a lady fair,’? who ever eludes him uatil, in 
the end, after many adventures he wins his 
heart’s desire. Good Hlustrations in color and 
tint help interpret the text. 

The Adventures of Joujou, by — Macvane. 

pp. 302. J. 8B. Lippiucott Co. $2. 
The old and the new combined a the 
truest romance. So when Joujou, heiress of the 
millions produced by soap and perfumery, falls 
in love with an impoverished young marquis we 
know what to expect. Joujou’s ancestors had 
been under the heel of the noble family and now 
the situation is reversed. The castle, the old 
garden, ghosts, family superstitions, the evil 
eye contrast with automobiles, golf and the 
practical American girl. Sentiment and humor 
are about equally mixed and the story, naively 
told in the first person, is enjoyable. Numer- 
ous full-page illustrations in color add to the 
interest. 

A Maid in Arcady, by Ralph Beary Barbour. 

pp. 214. J.B. Lipptnedtt Co. $2 
A charming romance written in ae holiday: 
spirit and beautifully illustrated and deco- 
rated. A chance meeting of a youth and 
maid leads up through many pretty scenes 
and trouble enough for contrast toa satisfac- 
tory termination. 

A Spinner in the Sun, by Myrtle ae. pp. 

393. G. P. Putnam’s sons, $150 n 

The best thing about this pean novel 
with its mysterious heroine who always worea 
white chiffon vei), is the beautiful dress of 
type and paper given it by the publishers. 
Only a very romantic and credulous reader 
could take the story seriously. 


— 


NC AARQE BUNTSQE KG a 


From Beastly Rhymes 


IN THE “ HORSPITAL” 


ag Last Ride Together, by Robert Browning. 
. P. Putnam’s Sous. 


A holiday edition with decorations and illus- 
tritions by Mr. Frederick S Cobarn. Twoor 
three of the full page drawings are beautifal, 
as pictures, but the balance uf the work is 
stiff and unsatisfactory. 

The Loves of the Lady Arabella, by Molly 


Elliot 5 awell. pp 244. Bubbs- mertill Co., In- 
dianspolis. $1 50. 


A holiday edition of a lively romance illus- 


trated — pic‘ures in color by Clarence E. 
Underw 


Rosemary in Search of 4 beer » by C. N. and 
‘= Williamson. pp. Mcwlure, Phillips 


A lively romance of love and the automobile, 
quite in the spirit of holiday time. The scene 
is at Monte Carlo and the characters are 
mostly Americans. The knitting of broken 
love fortunes by the faith and courege of a 
delightful child is well told and the illustra- 
tions are beautiful. 
The Ladv of the Docesetion, uy Frances Lit- 
tle. pp. 236. Century Co. $1. 
A new edition of an Ancona little book,, 
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published last spring. We understand that 
the heroine’s racy letters from Japan are 
genuine human documents. 


NATURE 


The Mirror of the Ses, | by Fee Conrad. pp. 
329. Harper & Bros. $1 50 


Mr. Conrad was a siilor before he became an 
author and there is no living writer who has 
written of the moods and ways of the sea with 
more subtlety and skill. These papers are 
meditative and discursive. They reflect ex- 
perience and observation. 


Brier Patch Philosophy, by “ Peter Rabbit,” 
ewe by William J. Long, pp. 296. Ginn 


This is Mr. Long’s apologia. The brunt of 
the attack upon the imaginative history of 
animals has been borne by his previous books. 
Here he voices the defense of his method 
through one of his own wild creatures, Peter 
Rabbit. We cannot take space to summarize 
his advocacy of belief in a larger mentality 
among animals than most of the scientists 
will allow, but must refer the reader to the 
book itself. We wish, however, in the inter- 
est of perspicuity that Mr. Long had made 
his argument directly and in his own person. 
The book shows on every page his delight in 
the wild life of the world and his feeling of 
brotherhood with the creatares who inhabit 
it. The marginal illustrations are as clever 
and interesting as in Mr. Long’s other books. 

The Romance of Animal Arts and Crafts, 


by H. Cuup'n, D Sc.,ana Johu Lea, B.A. pp. 
356. J.B. Lippincott Co. 


The extent of what may be called the animal 
genius for special work is here shown in an 
interesting way. The author describes the 
birds, animals and insects which are miners, 
weavers, masons, carpenters, trappers, har- 
vesters and papermakers. The information 
is carefully gathered and accurately stated, the 
pictures are real illustrations of the subject 
and will delight young people and their elders. 

Book of English a by M. R. Gloag, 

eee by ae Wyatt. pp. 340. 

acmillan Co. $2 

Climate, wealth ae ‘eontury. long care have 
combined to make England the garden spot of 
the world. Its famous old gardens are here 
described and illustrated with bright color 
prints. The personal and literary associa- 
tions afford the author much interesting ma- 
terial and readers will be struck by the variety 
of garden designs which go to make the illus- 
trations. 

Camp-Fire Musings, by William ae 

Gray. pp. 153. F. ? Revell Co. $1.00 n 
The many friends of the late Dr. Gray, ll 
of The Interior, will welcome this reprint ina 
more convenient form of the collection of 
essays upon which he was at work when he 
died. 

All the Year in the Garden, a sattne calendar 

edited oy Esther ~ amanens pp. 15 T. Y. Crow- 

ell& Co. $1 00ne 
Selections of verse ae prose relating to out- 
door life and garden beauty for every day in 
the year. 


TRAVEL 
With Byron in Italy paommant® by Anna Benne- 
son McMahan. pp. 3 337. McClurg & Uo. 


Byron, like many pe ately became for a 
time absorbed by Italy. He mixed in her poli- 
tics, he familiarized himself with her language 
and literature, he even became the head of an 
Italian secret society. His passion for the 
land reappears in much of his own writing, 
and it is said that the sight of English tourists 
toiling along in the footsteps of. Childe Harold 
suggested the first Baedeker. Selections from 
the poet’s descriptive verse and captivating 
letters from Italy are here accompanied by 
beautiful and sometimes unusual photographs, 
making an attractive holiday volume. 

Versailles and the Trianons, by Pierre de 

Nolhae. pp. 384. Dodd, Mead & Ce. $3.50 net. 
A handsome book with colored illustrations by 
the director cf the Versailles Museum. The 
method adopted is topographical, the material 
for such a handbook is rich, and travelers, art 
students and lovers of history will find much 
material of interest in its pages. 


Little Pilgrimages among Bavarian Inns, by 
ey Koy Frapric. pp 337. L.U. Page & Co. 


With headquarters in Munich, the writer made 
frequent excursions to the city’s suburbs, to 
the Bavarian highlands and many unfre- 
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quented villages. His chatty descriptions are 
accompanied by numerous good photographs. 

Italiah_ Days and Woys, » y Anne Hollings- 

wibe wes Whartun. pp. 305. J. Tp Lippincott 
The peat one comes to the familiar scenes of 
Italy with an unspoiled enthusiasm. Her 
three American girls go nowhere far from the 
beaten track and have no striking contribu- 
tion of thought or observation to add to the 
literature of travel but they have a good time, 
which they succeed in imparting to the not 
too exacting reader and they secure a lover 
apiece at the end. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Dale and Fraser, Sheepmen, by sidford  F. 
Hamp. pp. 312. W.A. Wilae Co. $1.50. 
Tais is not the solitary shepherd’s life of the 
West which often drives men insane but ranch 
life on the high plains. The work is well 
described, the two boy heroes have exciting 
times which run at last away from the sheep 
farm into a melodrama of hidden treasures and 
dangerous attempts to find them. The first 
part is better, but all will interest the boys. 
Goleta and the Hour Book, by Evaleen Stein. 
pp. 1 L. U, rage & Vo. $1 00 
A pate Bed told story in the ‘Roses of St. 
Elizabeth series, of the wonderfully beautifal 
book made by a monk for King Louis XII. to 
give his lovely bride, and of the blessing that 
came to the little color grinder through his 
connection with the work. In illustrations 
and in its entire makeup the book is one of the 
mcst attractive of the series. 
The Dear Old Home, by Sara ponent Ambler. 
pp. 298. Little, Brown & Co $1 
A delightful juvenile for childven ia the early 
teens. A boy and girl from the city spend a 
long vacation at the country homestead, ‘‘ the 
dear old home,” with grandmother. Among 
their playmates are Beppie and Paaraoh, two 
quains children belonging to the Amish sect, a 
stern and peculiar people, and yet, as it ap- 
pears, with geod human blood in their veins. 
Games, adventures, school life and old customs 
are described ia an attractive manner. 
ie ws hnston. 
moins, rat's SoMtocsus 
A aeaniie story with a moral which playsa 
large part in the favorite Little Colonel books 
and which the girls will be glad to have sepa- 
rately in this pretty little booklet. 
Young People’ . ba | of Art, by Ida Prentice 
Whitcomb. pp. 380. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 
An unsatisfactory eo in a field where the 
opportunities of service were great. It at- 
tempts too much, and the author shows a lack 
of good judgment in her selection of material 
and her proportion of value. Finally the proof 
reading is astonishingly reckless. The Venus 
of Milo and the Venus of Medici are both 
pictured, but the labels are exchanged. Don- 
atello’s St. George is called ‘‘Statue of St. 
George from the painting.” The author re- 
capitulates many of the legends which cluster 
about the names of famous artists and is 
wholly uncritical throughout. Many of the 
iJlustrations are admirable, and there is good 
material in the book, though the handling is 
too technical for children. 


PICTURE BOOKS 


The Story of Pocahontas and Captain John 

Smith, tuld and pictured by E. buya Smith. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2 50 net. 
Mr. Smith’s success last year in depicting 
Noah and the Ark rouses our expectations 
and they are not disappointed in his story of 
Pocahontas and Captain John Smith. He 
deals, indeed, with serious history and there 
is no room for the rollicking humor of last 
season’s pictures, but there is the familiar 
charm of clear insight and purpose, of pleas- 
ing composition and color. The illustrations 
will delight children, the story is simply told. 
Young and old will enjoy one of the most 
pleasing picture books of the season. 

The Punch and Judy Book, by Relen Hay 

Whitney. pp. 32. Duffisla & Uo. $125 
These are amusing rhymes and pictures and 
will delight all the children who are happy 
enough to know Panch. If not so good as the 
show itself they are a pleasant reminder of 
its jolly fun in a topsy-turvy world. 

FY Roosevelt Bears. by Regmases eae, pp. 

181. Kdward stern & Uo., Philadelphi 

The travels and adveotures of the Rocsorelt 
Bears are told on large pages in easy rhymes 
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for the amusement of the children. The bears 
come East and have experiences on a farm, at 
the district school, in Chicago, in Boston, 
Harvard, at a circus and otherwise. 


Boys and Girls from George Eliot, by Kate 
Oe Sweetser. pp. 212. wuffield & Co. 


The idea of this book is to collect the pictures 
of child life from George Eliot’s stories with 
as few changes in the texts and additions as 
may be necessary to give unity. There are 
charming pictures by George Alfred Williams. 

Candle Light, by Geergia Roberts Durston. 

pp 116 Saaifield Co, Akron, O. $1 25. 
An elaborately illustrated collection of rhymes 
and verses, about children rather than for 
them. 

The Golliwoggs’ Desert Island, by Florence 

Uptuu. Lougmans, Green & Co. 

Those who like the Golliwoggs will enjoy their 
Robinson Crusoeish adventures in easy verse. 
The pictures are clever, but the whole belongs 
in the dubious world of pantomime. 

The Good Fairy and the Bunnies, by Allen 

Ayrauit Green. pp. 140. A. U. Mevlurg & Co. 
A modern fairy tale in which bunnies, toys, 
good animals, Santa Claus, etc., are inextri- 
cably mixed up with toys, elevatora, ice cream, 
chocolate cake and all modern improvements. 
Perhaps a modern child demands a modern 
fairy tale, but this, in spite of its sumptuous 
setting seems to us too complicated for child- 
ish enjoyment. 


Baby yew Play and Stories. 
& co. 50 cents. 


E. P. Dutton 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Silver Crown, by Liura E. Richards. 

105 = Little, Brown & Uo. $1 25. 
These fables, some of which have appeared in 
our own columns, are delightful both in 
thought and manner. They are addressed to 
grown-up people, but children would also feel 
their beauty and their thoughtfulness. The 
book is handsomely made and decorated. 

Friends on the Shelf, by Bradford Spe pp. 

345. Houghton, Miffiio & Co. $1 25n 
Whatever Mr. Torrey writes is worth ahaiien 
and bears the stamp of his own personality. 
Hitherto he has given us chiefly out of-door 
papers but this volume proves that he is suc- 
cessful also in biographical and critical essays. 
We feal that he is talking of friends, not ac- 
quaintances, and that no one else has treated 
of them (Thoreau, Hazlitt, Keats and the 
others) in quite the manner he has done. He 
**has said something that seems to have come 
from his own mind.” 

The Americanism of Washington, by Henry 

van Dyke. pp. 72. Harper & Brus. 
Dr. van Dyke neither idealizes Washington 
nor regards him with the condescension of 
some modern critics, but shows him as the 
patriot who placed service to a cause, alle- 
giance to an ideal above self-interest. The 
address is too brief for detail but not for keen 
analysis of character. It is a good book for 
young men of today. 

The Friendly Town, complied by E. V. Lucas. 

pp. 380. Holt, Holt & Co. $1 50. 
A fascinating little volume which catches the 
eye by its pleasing binding and unique cover 
linings, and charms the book-lovers by its 
varied and happy selections of prose and verse. 
Its title page proclaims it ‘‘a little book for 
the urbane,” but it will appeal to any one fond 
of books, companions, open fires, music and 
frolics. Mr. Lueas is evidently a Londoner 
but he includes selections from American 
authors. 

‘Traveller's £4: a by = G. Waters. 

pp. 319. E. P n&Co. $1 
Differing from teaaks eae where in that es- 
says and letters as well as verse are included, 
this pretty little book is designed to be the 
companion of those who either for pleasure or 
from necessity travel with little baggage but 
yet must have their book. The compiler has 
chosen, in addition to many old favorites, 
others less knowa but not less beautiful. The 
publishers have given the book an unusual 
and interesting dress. 

selected and arranged b 

Fistoy*Carriugtoa.” a 135. Dafilela & Co. 

75 cents. 
A good selection of religious and devotional 
poems beautifully printed and made and con- 
tainiog excellent portraits of some of the 
poets. The standard of taste is high and the 
little book wou!d be a good desk: companion. 


pp. 





























































































































































* He is alive! 
him 


would put the second reason first. 


even to believers in Jesus. It did not at 


talk [Luke 24: 10, 11]. 
but they disbelieved her { Mark 16: 11]. 
him themselves [John 20: 20]. 


did he believe that Jesus had risen [John 
some doubted [ Matt. 28: 17]. 


took place before death [2 Tim. 2: 18]. 


ence of his presence. 


His deeds through the Holy Spirit were the 


that he has risen from the dead. 


among men, is now fulfilling the promise he 
you.” 
he rose from the dead. 
terms: 


1. The empty tomb. You need not be 
perplexed because Matthew says the 
women saw an angel outside of the tomb 
sitting on the stone he had rolled away 
|v. 2], while Mark says they saw a young 
man inside the tomb [16: 5], and Luke 
says they saw two young men in the 
tomb [24: 4]. The fact which is noted in 
two Gospels {Luke 24: 3, John 20: 6, 7] is 
that the body of Jesus was not there. 
That is the fact which interests us. 
Jesus, the Redeemer of mankind who, 
now living, is known by believers on him, 
who was crucified, dead and buried in the 
tomb of Joseph, was not there on the 
dawn of the first day of the week after he 
was crucified. On that day each week 
we celebrate his resurrection with songs 
of praise, prayers of thanksgiving and 
with study of his teaching of his king- 
dom. 

2. The message from heaven. It does 
not concern us much whether it came 
through an angel [v. 5] or a young man 
[Mark 16: 6] or two men [Luke 24: 5]. 
The substance of the message was that 
Jesus had said he would rise, and had 
risen; that the place where his body had 
lain was empty, and that he had ap- 
pointed a place where he would meet his 
disciples [vs. 6, 7]. 

The effect on the women who heard the 
message was told in different ways in 
after years. Matthew said that they ran 
with joy to tell the message to the disci- 
ples [v. 8]. Mark says they fled away 
trembling with fear and said nothing to 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 16. 
Jesus Risen from the Dead. Text, Matt. 28: 1-15. 
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Our Risen Lord* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


What are you fearing death for, O man? 
live new lives, high lives, lives of hope and love and holiness, to which death should be nothing but 
the breaking away of the last cloud and the letting of the life out to its completion! ’—Phillips Brooks. 


The historic evidence of the resurrection of Jesus Christ in the flesh is chiefly valued 
for two reasons; first, as a supreme proof that human beings continue in conscious exist- 
ence after physical death, and second, of the continued and endless life of the Jesus of 
the New Testament as their Redeemer and Lord. 
Certain it is that those who do not regard: Jesus as 
their living Lord are not much influenced by the statements in the Gospels that he rose 
from the dead. The evidence there given would not by itself be universally conclusive, 


The apostles preached the resurrection with great power, but their power was because 
they testified to what they themselves had seen [ Acts 4: 33]. 
apostles till several years after the resurrection. 
he had seen the risen Jesus as his Lord [1 Cor. 9: 1, 2; 15: 8]. 

It may be questioned, therefore, whether any one really believes in the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ who has not seen him in the sense of having had. personal satisfying experi- 
It may be questioned, also, whether any one would place much 
value on the testimony in the Gospels that Jesus came out of the tomb leaving it empty 
of the body which had been laid there, who did not believe that Jesus is now manifesting 
himself to men, a living personal presence in the world. 
that moved men to devote their lives to him in Christian fellowship [ Acts 2: 33; 4: 10]. 


5: 32], and those in whom he has wrought a nature like his own still testify with power 


Believers in Jesus, then, use the gospel records of the resurrection, not to prove that 
he rose from the dead but to confirm and interpret their own experience and that of others 
who have seen him alive and who live in fellowship with him. 

The first message of the gospel of the resurrection is that Jesus Christ is now living 


The second message is that there was a day, the first day of the week, on which 
That event is set before us in the Gospel of Matthew in these 
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desire to see the risen Christ. But it 
could have no effect on those who saw 
and knew him. The only satisfying evi- 
dence that Jesus rose from the dead is in 
seeing the work he is now doing among 
men and in the consciousness of his living 
presence. Those who have seen and who 
know Jesus Christ find joy and strength 
in the story of his coming forth out of 
the sepulcher in Joseph’s garden and its 
effect on the guard who watched it, on 
the women who loved him, and on the 
disciples who went everywhere preaching 
Jesus and the resurrection. 


Oif we could lift up our heads and live with 


Probably most thinking Christians 


once convince the apostles. The record which 


we are studying of the resurrection of Jesus from the sepulcher, seemed to them idle 
Mary Magdalene told them that she had seen him [John 20: 18] 
They did not believe he had risen till they saw 
The one disciple, Thomas, who was not with the others 
when they saw him, did not believe their testimony. 
20: 24-28]. 
In the Corinthian Church were those who did not believe 
there was any resurrection from the dead [1 Cor. 15: 12], and there were those who, years 
after Paul had preached to them maintained that the only resurrection was that which 





The Alabama Convention 


The fourteenth se3sion was held with First 
Chureh, Tallassee, Nov. 13-15. The second day 
was made memorable by four splendid addresses. 
Rev. G. E. Bates of Birmingham discussed with 
peculiar insight and power The Relation of Edu- 
cation to Religion. President Hood of Atlanta 
Seminary spoke in the forenoon in an illuminating 
way on the work and mission of that institution, 
and in the ‘afternoon eloquently on the Dayton 
council. Secretary Sanders’s address was on the 
Sunday School and Publishing Society as a pioneer 
agency in the nation. His visit was the second 
from the Boston headquarters since 1892. His 
coming had been anticipated with much interest 
and when he appeared in the assembly there was a 
breaking up of the regular order to indulge in spon- 
taneous handshaking and welcome. 

On the last day of the convention the work of 
our benevolent societies was reviewed in an ad- 
dress on Christ’s Field and the Duty of Each Church 
to the Work. But the day was given mainly to the 
reports of four Jarge permanent committees of 
twelve each besides the chairman. These commit- 
tees have in hand for consideration the principal 
departments of church life and work, and much 
time is given to discussion of the reports and appro- 
priate action. 

The report on the state of religion indicated gen- 
eral progress, on the whole, with interesting cases 
of revival. Pilgrim Chureh, Birmingham, has com- 
menced the erection of a church hall, with ample 
facilities for several important lines of institutional 
service, the first of the kind in that ‘‘ Magic City.” 
This church of only fifty members has already 
made an important place for itself under the wise 
and inspiring leadership of Pastor Bates. Thorsby 
Institute, founded this year, also owes its existence 
largely to his energy and strong faith. The school 
has succeeded beyond expectations, having enrolled 
fifty for its first session. It is felt that the organi- 
zation of this school is the most significant event of 
the year in our Alabama work. Three successful 
teachers—Prof. L. J. Lamkie of New Hampshire, 
and Rev. S. B. Groves and his wife from Kentucky 
—have already proved their fitness for the service 
to which they have been called. Mr. Groves, as 
pastor of the Thorsby church, is winning growing 
congregations to his ministry. 

The convention, with entire unanimity of feeling 
and opinion, placed itself on record in favor of the 
action at Dayton, believing that the proposed un- 
ion will be especially fruitful of good in the South. 
Action was taken as follows on the retirement of 
Superintendent Clarke, who has been engaged in 
various lines of service in the South for almost 
twenty years: 


Only when he himself saw Jesus, 
When he appeared to his disciples, 


Paul was not with the other 
Bat he claimed to be an apostle because 


It was what Jesus was doing 


convincing evidence of his resurrection [ Acts 


made before his crucifixion, ‘‘I will come to 


any one [Mark 16: 8]. Luke says that 
they remembered the words of Jesus of 
which the message reminded them, and 
went and told to the disciples all they. 
had heard {Luke 24: 8 9]. 

The facts on which the women would 
reflect after the excitement was over, and 
which are most significant for us, are, that 
a messenger from heaven opened the door 
of the tomb for the Christ to come forth 
[v. 2] but that human lovers of the Christ 
were charged to proclaim his resurrection 
to the world [v. 7]; and that the heavenly 
messengers paralyzed the watchers with 
fear [v. 4], but filled the hearts of the 
women with awe and joy and gave them 
a blessed work to do [v. 8]. 

3. The message of the risen Lord. They 
went to the tomb to seek a crucified Lord; 
they found a risen Redeemer. They ran 
on their heaven-sent errand from the 
tomb; they met their Teacher in the 
way. They got from him a welcome and 
a@ reassurance, and had the instructions 
as to their work confirmed which they 
had received at the tomb [vs. 9, 10]. 

The truth most important for us is that 
his resurrection was an assurance to the 
women that their own death should not 
separate them from him. It is our as- 
surance also. It sends before us on our 
life’s path toward the tomb a brightness 
and beauty which shines through and be- 
yond it [John 14: 19). 

4, The Jewish priests’ explanation of 
the empty tomb [vs. 11-15]. The soldiers 
told to them the truth as far as they 
knew it. The priests bribed them to tell 
a lie, easily believed by those who had no 


In view of the readjustment of the home mission- 
ary work under Dr. Jenkins of Atlanta, as superin- 
tendent of the South, thus necessitating the retire- 
ment from this field of labor of our beloved state 
superintendent, Rev. A. T. Clarke, and whereas 
Brother Clarke has served the churches of Alabama 
in this capacity most effectively and acceptably for 
nine years, adding dignity and intelligent piety to 
his rare gifts in patient and enduring service, this 
convention desires to express its appreciation of 
these years of efficient leadership, and its regret 
that the pleasant and profitable relations of these 
years are soon to be severed. 


The convention will meet next year in Thorsby. 
A. TC. 





When the intellectuality of our time begins 
again to pray, then a great revival will come. 
As long as the prayer of the Church is simply 
the prayer of those who have not thought, it 
will not touch the great busy, practical world 
of men. But let those who think pray, and 
the work is done.—R. F. Horton, D. D. 
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Changing Literary Fashions 


When, somewhere in the early fifties, 
one returning from a large city reported 
that there were papers which paid as 
much as five dollars for a story, wealth 
seemed about to wave a golden wing over 
possible story-writers, and melodramatic 
monstrosities were at once forthcoming, 
and met what demand there was. But 
when, a very few years later, the Atlantic 
Monthly was projected and paid five dol- 
lars a page for stories, the character of 
the stories immediately changed and be- 
came such as cultivated people appeared 
to read with some degree of pleasure. 
The habit of paying by the page was a 
bad one, as it led to ‘‘ padding,” and un- 
consciously hindered conciseness. Now- 
adays most periodicals pay by the article, 
whether essay or story, one hundred, 
two hundred or two hundred and fifty, 
and larger sums, sometimes on intrinsic 
worth, sometimes on the name 
of the writer. 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford 


that when the greater magazines began 
their career were considered enthralling, 
the readers of today would perhaps find 
little interest. Helen Hunt has a fable 
in which a young girl] finds herself chosen 
for the bride of the Prince. Joyous and 
gay, she is clad in bridal satins and jewels 
and laces; there is great feasting in her 
honor; she sits on the throne beside the 
Prince; he leads the dance with her; and 
she has all reverence and adoration that 
should follow the bride of the Prince. 
But the next morning she wakes in a 
dusky and dismal garret, where cobwebs 
swing from the rafters. She calls for her 
attendants; but none come. She looks 
about for her bridal gear; but it is gone. 
And at last an old woman comes in and 
bids her get up and put on some dull old 
rags and take a broom and sweep down the 
cobwebs from the walls. It is the true 


and excited passion, became the vogue. 
It is possibly because the appetite for the 
simple, or the ideal, has become jaded 
that a book with an erotic tendency is 
said to command a larger sale today than 
more decent and quiet things. 

Of course there have always been those 
who prefer the quieter reading. But the 
trend of the majority has been of late in 
the direction of the startling and stimu- 
lating page. It wants either the puzzle 
of the psychologically intricate and insol- 
uble, or else it will have the absolutely 
obvious; it does not care for romance. 
This majority does not in general want 
the trouble of thinking; it wants only 
to be amused. And it may be this which 
has occasioned a frequent flippant treat- 
ment of subjects, of which one sometimes 
hears complaint. The light touch, the 
touch and go, is demanded in everything, 
People like fo laugh, and 
neither the absence of beauty 





In the older days there was 
the North American Review for 
solidity, and there was Godey’s 
Lady’s Book for toilettes and 
idle hours, and Graham’s May- 
azine for a slightly stronger 
type, and a couple of Southern 
periodicals of a high tone. 
There was the short life of the 
Dial, too, and some theological 
quarterlies of notable worth. 
But except for the wholesome 
reading for the family which 
publications like The Congre- 
gationalist and the Independent 
provided, there was nothing to 
uplift the taste of great num- 
bers of our people or to satisfy 
it when uplifted. People felt 
themselves among the cultured 
who subscribed to Littell’s Liv- 





Evening 


BY HARRIET BALL THORPE 


O, sweetest hour of all the busy day, 
When all its tasks and thoughtless pleasures v’er, 
I turn the key within my chamber door 
And shut my cares and all the world away! 
Then do I climb the starry paths as free 
As Perseus on his milkwhite steed, or lie 
And listen to a dreamy lullaby 

Hummed by some well loved sonnet’s drowsy bee; 
Or chant, unshamed, some Poet's noble song, 
Nor fear to weep lest scornful eyes should see. 
O. fast shut door, when turns the mystic key 
Within thy soundless lock, and I among 

My well loved haunts come forth no more, I'll be 
Content with such sweet thoughts for company! 


of style, or of body to the work, 
or even of grammar, is heeded 
much so long as the laugh is 
there. 

But a very high average of 
thought and execution has been 
maintained in essays, and in 
various articles, and in criti- 
4 cism; all the more so, perhaps, 
that they are written now with. 
out any attempt at what is 
called fine writing. To be 
sure, there have always been 
critics and paragraphists who 
show to the scholar the defect 
of an incomplete education, anc 
who rush in with their penny- 
a-line business where their bet- 
ters might fear to tread. But 
as a rule our press in almost 
all of its departments keeps a 








ing Age, which gave us the 

best from foreign magazines, 

like Blackwood’s, on which we had come 
to rely. At last Harper’s Magazine was 
issued; many doubted the wisdom of its 
course in paying for original work when 
foreign work could be had for nothing; 
but it took a high stand and was a quick 
success. Then came the Atlantic, and 
presently Scribner’s was added to the 
group, changing afterwards to the Cen- 
tury and later renewed as Scribner’s. 

If none of these periodicals and their 
successors produced anything superior to 
the previous work of Hawthorne and 
Emerson and Poe, yet they raised the 
standard of general literature in America 
in a marvelous manner. Indeed, with 
Lowell, with Whittier, with Motley, with 
Bryant and Longfellow and Dr. Holmes 
and Agassiz and Parkman and Mrs. Stowe 
and Higginson and Rose Terry’s inimita- 
ble stories—the first of the Yankee dialect 
ones of any merit—our literature took an 
upward bound, behind which, io the in- 
numerable magazines that have come to 
life since, the literature of today seems 
to lag. These writers, and others, remain 
standard and classic both here and abroad. 

There has been, however, a great 
change of taste in the reading public in 
regard to fiction. In stories, for example, 


story of more than one name that rose 
into a sort of brief splendor and suddenly 
faded, whether the public became indiffer- 
ent or enlightened. 

Mr. Howells, with his strong predilec- 
tions and antagonisms, with his disap- 
proval of Scott and of Dickens, and with 
his own delightful work, led a departure 
from much of that which until his day 
had been satisfactory. The story-writers 
called the realists took the ear of the pub- 
lic; heroines became natural, incidents 
became those of life and not of fancy, the 
poetic feeling that of nature and truth; 
idealism lapsed, as oratory had done. Of 
these writers, Mary Wilkins, with her 
clear insight and her humorous and pa- 
thetic powers, and Sarah Jewett, with 
her tender and exquisite treatment of 
simple things, are still giving us their 
vital work that finds delighted readers in 
two continents. 

By this time a new generation had 
grown up that had been nurtured on the 
traditions and literature of the Civil 
War, and found reading that was less 
stirring altogether too tame for the lik- 
ing. Tales of adventure and exploration, 
of the hunt and the forest, and of un- 
known regions, with some bloodletting 


high average of thought and 
accomplishment. One can feel 
that if taste has changed in some ways 
for the worse, it has also changed in other 
ways for the better; and the worse, like 
noxious weeds, will die out in the multi- 
plied existences and strong growth of the 
better. 


A Good Basis for a Missionary 
Barrel 


Clothing is desired for a missionary family. 
Measurements: Mr. A.—Height, 5.9 1-2; chest, 
39; trousers seam, 32; shoe, 8. Mrs. A.—Height, 
5.3; bust, 42; skirt, 43. Boy of 10—Height, 47; 
chest, 31; waist, 33; sleeve, 17; collar, 13 1-2; 
shoe,3 1-2. Boy of 6—Chest, 26; waist, 26; trou- 
sers, 8; collar, 12; shoe, 10. Girl of 8—Bust, 29; 
waist, 30; shoe, 12. Baby of 3 years. Clothing 
suitable for remodeling, summer or winter weight; 
furs for girl 8 years old, and toys specially desired. 
Notify Mrs C. or Mrs. D.—From Calendar of Church 
in Newton Center, Mass. 








A Fine Christmas Cantata 


Children of Bethlehem, a Christmas cantata for 
Sunday schools, by Rev. Frederick S. Hyde of 
Groton, Ct., is true music and deserves to live. 
The composer’s former residence in the East en- 
ables him to invest the work with the requisite 
Oriental atmosphere. The ordinary Sunday school, 
with the assistance of a good quartet, including 
a high and well-trained soprano, can render the 
composition with delightful effect. 
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Tremont Temple packed 
at two services each day and 
hundreds of persons brought 
into the Christian life. 








Gipsy Smith’s Boston Campaign 


The Outcome of the Month’s Campaign 


Wholesome effects upon 
the ministers and churches 
of the metropolitan district. 











From the 29th of October to the 29th of November the English evangelist, Gipsy Smith, spoke in Tremont Temple twice 


every week day, and once on Sunday at a meeting exclusively for men. 


The four Sunday gatherings constituted the greatest 


series of men’s meetings that the Gipsy has known in connection with his evangelistic work in four continents for thirty years. 


Interest, keen at the start, steadily grew, till at the final sessions standing room even was at a premium. 
printed herewith will serve to show something of the fruitage of this remarkable series of meetings. 


The communications 
Several of the writers have 


been prominently identified with the work throughout the month as members of the executive committee and are well . qualified 


now to pass judgment upon the result. 





His Story of His Life 


Tremont Temple had within it over two 
thousand people on Thanksgiving night who 
had forsaken the home delights of that even- 
ing to pay to hear the Gipsy tell of his ro- 
mantic life. It was a rare experience both to 
see and feel the ties of affection that bound 
speaker and the people together, and to watch 
his subtle mastery of them as he passed from 
autobiography to dogmatics, from defense of 
his Gipsy people to persuasion to better liv- 
ing, from poetic descriptions of trees and 
birds and rabbits and the nature-love of his 
romantic boyhood and youth to excoriating de- 
nunciation of the dance, the gambling habit 
and the theater. F 

He began to talk at 8.15; at 9.30 he stopped 
to test his hearers, and after they had 
elamored ‘‘Go on,” he facetiously said that 
he had only begun his story; and it was true, 
for what with his eulogy of his Romany folk, 
with his admonitions and worldly wisdom, his 
wit and his humor illuminating a thousand 
and one aspects of average men’s lives, and 
his circumstantial story of his parents’ dire 
sufferings and social ostracism, we did not get 
much of his life after conversion and his en- 
listment as an evangelist; and this though he 
talked on until ten o’clock, with the great 
audience enthralled to the last. Viewed sim- 
ply as a display of eloquence of the power 
of an orator cover men, of the variety of 
strings which a master of the human heart 
ean touch, it was memorable. If it had more 
of the ego in it than his gospel talks it was 
natural, for it was that which the people had 
come to hear. ‘‘I would not have missed it 
for a hundred dollars, ’ said a singer who par- 
ticipated in the delightful and appropriate 
music given by the Schubert Quartet on this 
occasion and at other times during the mission. 


The Presentation of the Loving Cup 


When the spokesman of the clergy of the 
eity, Dr. Conrad, arose after the evangelist’s 
talk was ended, Mr. Smith supposed that it 
was toannouncea hymn. It had been so inti- 
mated. But there were those who knew other- 
wise. With apt words the evangelist was told 
of his unique success in winning the love of 
his co-workers and of their disposition to give 
him a token of their love, a memorial to be 
preserved in his English home. Mr. Man- 
ehester then produced a beautiful silver loving 
cup, representative clergymen seated on the 
platform stepped forward, and with Colonel 
Haskell, treasurer of the fund, representing 
the laity, and the evangelist, the group stood at 
the center of the stage, while each grasped the 
symbol of Christian fellowship—and the vast 
audience did its part by singing, ‘‘ Blest be the 
tie that binds our hearts in Christian love,” 
the large chorus massed on the platform and 
in the gallery leading. The song ended, the 
subordinate actors in the scene dropped back, 
and Mr. Smith stood forth, fondly handling 
the first gift of the kind he has had in his long 
career. Let him speak for himself: 

You know this isa surprise tome. I don’t 


know what to say. My heartoverflows. Itis 
more than I deserve. (Cries of ‘‘ No, No!’’) 


My heart and my love have been given to serve 
my brethren, and it is a great joy to me to co- 
operate with the pastors of this city. Never 
in my life have I labored with men who have 
sought more nobly to hold up my hands and to 
support me day by day. And the victory is 
theirs, not mine, for they made it possible for 
me to succeed. I knew from their invitation 
that I had their confidence. 

But this, Annie (turning to his wife), we 
shall prize, and my children will prize it. It 
is the first of the kind I have ever seen as 
mine, and it will have the place of honor in 
my home as coming from the ministers of your 
beautiful city. I shall pray that some day we 
may have another campaign. I don’t think my 
work is over even in Boston. God bless you, 
dear people, forall your kindness and patience 
and forbearance with me and sympathy for 
me. And may I ask you to pray that my suc- 
cess elsewhere may be what it has been in 
Boston, only more abundant. 


Then came the joyous singing of ‘‘God be 
with you till we meet again,”’ the benediction 
by the evangelist, and then those personal fe- 





The Results Tabulated 


45 week day meetings attendance 100,000. 

4 Sunday men’s meetings attendance 12,000. 

1 children’s meeting attendance 3,500. 

2,500 adults expressed desire to become Chris- 
tians. 

1,250 signed cards at the week day meetings. 

400 at the men’s meetings. 

900 at the children’s meetings. 

1,440 adult cards mailed to pastors, and 850 
children’s cards. 
These included many nationalities, and many 

religious beliefs from various localities. 











licitations and farewell messages of love and 
esteem which must have made it a memorable 
night in Mr. Smith’s life as well as in the lives 
of those who heard him speak. 

The thank. offering fund received from those 
who attended this meeting amounted to $1,590 
It was promptly cabled across to England the 
following day as a token of the gratitude of 
Boston to the National Free Church Council 
for permitting Mr. Smith to come to this coun- 
try and for its more recent permission to let him 
remain longer than originally agreed upon. 


An Unqualified Success 


BY A. Z. CONRAD, D. D. 
Chairman of the General Committee 


Thirty days with Gipsy Smith on the plat- 
form, in the inquiry-room, in scores of private 
interviews and asa guest, afford opportunity 
for a fair estimate of the man, the method, 
and the message. At the same time official 
relation has brought to my personal attention 
the attitude of a majority of the more than 
two hundred ministers of the gospel who were 
in active co-operation. 

The Boston ‘* mission’? has been a minis- 
ters’ movement from the first. It has been 
magnificently supported by the ministers of 
Greater Boston. The fellowship has been 
close and harmonious. The co-operation has 
been frictionless and hearty. Gipsy Smith 
has won the hearts of the hard-worked pas- 


tors, who have found in him a friend keenly 
alive to their trials and triumphs, their joys 
and jolts. 

The message has been as clear and explicit 
as the English language could make it. ‘‘Cal- 
vary ’’ has been the rallying watchword. Man 
hopelessly lost in sin; the Christ of the cross 
and the throne, a Redeemer who saves and 
keeps; acceptance of Christ determining the 
destiny of the individual; immediate decision 
imperative; uareserved commitment to God; 
singleness of purpose in service; these are 
the themes which have engaged the atten- 
tion of the vast audiences. There has not 
been a sensational feature in the entire series 
of services. The appeal has been to the intel- 
ligence, the conscience and the will. 

The secret of Gipsy Smith’s power is easily 
discoverable. His unreserved consecration; 
his passion for souls; his interesting and at- 
tractive personality; his soul-winning voice; 
and finally his absolute and unqualified de- 
pendence on the Holy Spirit. 

I attended the meetings during the Welsh 
Revival, and many of our meetings in Boston 
have been very much like them, especially 
during the closing days of the ‘‘ mission.” 
Boston has been thoroughly stirred by this 
work of grace. Not less than one hundred 
ministers have by letter or by personal inter- 
view expressed their joy, their amazement and 
their renewed courage in the results of the re- 
vival. 

The secret of a true church federation has 
been made apparent. Ministers of all evan- 
gelical denominations sat together on the plat- 
form, participated in the opening services, 
knelt beside converts in the inquiry-room. 
The closest bonds of fellowship have been 
woven. More than a score of men have told 
me they had already begun the distinct evan- 
gelistic appeal in their own churches. The 
campaign has marvelously stimulated Chris- 
tian men and women to engage in personal 
work for Christ. It has revealed the deep 
soul-hunger of the people. The large propor- 
tion of the attendants were from the strong 
middle class. There were, however, many 
people of wealth and high standing and many 
also from the student body of the city. 

Personally I have felt a keen sense of re- 
sponsibility, but the compensations have a 
hundred times outweighed sacrifices involved. 
The mission has been an unqualified success 
from every standpoint. It has exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations. In point of num- 
bers our regret is that we could not have had 
an auditorium capable of accommodating 8,000 
people for the last two weeks of the mission. 

Many of us are already engaged to arrange 
for the return of Gipsy Smith a year hence, if 
possible. 


A Persuasive Evangelist; A Unified 
Ministry 
BY REV. HERBERT A, MANCHESTER 
The Gipsy has the gift of persuading people 
to pass the point where many stick, and of 
bringing them to open confession of the 
Saviour. His special work ends with this. 


The card signed gives the pastor the privilege 
amounting to duty of visiting the convert and 
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of strengthening him in the faith. Even if 
the signer is not soundly converted the card 
gives an opportunity such as any earnest 
pastor would eagerly seek and which the wise 
will turn tolargeaccount. The common figure 
of evangelistic reaping should be changed. 
The evangelistic method kindles the seed into 
life; the pastoral ministry matures it for 
God’s harvest. If many go back it is not al- 
ways the fault of the evangelist or the method. 


si 


cause he is dominated by a single motive of 
touching their hearts with a quickened sense 
of the goodness of God in Jesus Christ. Wit 
and humor are at his command—a humor so 
delicate one can taste it asa sweet morsel long 
afterward. The mind of a post is never far 
away from his speech and the touches of im- 
agery are delicate and rare. If we were look- 
ing for a gipsy, eccentric and uncouth, we 
must be disappointed, for we have met a re- 





as he has here. 
Boston, Nov. 28, 1906. 





Bishop Lawrence to Gipsy Smith 


Knowing from the testimony of others of the spiritual help that you have been 
to them I want to thank you for what you have done for the community. It was 
my hope to hear you but pressing duties each day prevented. It is a happy thing 
that men working under different methods are all working for the same Master who 

_ looks upon the spirit and the spiritual result. May God bless your work elsewhere 


Faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 








Doubtless some will lapse, but the wisdom 
of both the presentation and the method indi- 
cates that the number will be small. About 
1,100 adults, about 900 youth at the Saturday 
meeting, and about 509 men at the Sunday 
afternoon meetings, signed the cards. Since 
the appeal was not to the emotions, but rather 
to the conscience and the will, this is a 
very large number, and the influence on the 
churches must be most stimulating both in 
receiving additions to membership and in the 
general influence of hope and confidence im- 
parted to their work. 

It is also assuring to see that the simple 
preaching of the evangelical truths so glow- 
ingly set forth by Dr. Cadman in his Alliance 
address still has power in this center of 
thought. There has been a quickening of 
faith on the actual power of the gospel and in 
the usefulness of preaching it, and the preach- 
ing in Boston will be more forceful, direct and 
evangelistic after this manifest approval of 
that kind. A somewhat unexpected and most 
delightful degree of unity has prevailed among 
brethren who had notions that they differed. 
The ministers of Boston are one body now 
more than they have been for a long time. It 
ought also to be noticed that there are no 
negative results; no grievances, no rankling 
wounds, no debts. Complete harmony has 
prevailed; and when all is done, as it will be 
promptly, it will be creditably done. The 
whole work may be counted an extraordinary 
success. 

East Boston Presbyterian Church. 


An Appreciation of the Man 
BY REV. CHARLES FRANCIS CARTER 


The impression I am asked to give of Gipsy 
Smith has come from only a limited hearing, 
which was not sufficient for an estimate of his 
methods or a review of his work. Yet one 
may not hesitate to speak of the man, for as 
honey yields its flavor at a single taste so does 
his quality quickly become apparent, while of 
him it seems true in unusual degree that the 
message is the man. 

The first impression is of a well-born man, 
straight, compact, clean. He will be direct 
with you and sincere, and the voice coming 
from the throat of a singer assures you of a 
kindly spirit and a tender, sympathetic heart. 
An air of efficiency is about him and he seems 
measured to his task. He is built for endur- 
ance and his well-poised methods make for 
economy of power. As he speaks certain pre- 
conceptions, naturally suggested by his origin, 
are sure to be dispelled. You find yourself 
listening to English of a strain so pure that 
you marvel whence it came. The street does 
not give it and the universities rarely breed it. 
It suggests kinship with the song of the thrush. 

This diction is the vehicle of a sentiment no 
less refined. He is here to win men because 
he loves them. He will not berate, will not 
needlessly offend or irritate, will respect their 
opiniens, wil) not provoke antagonisms be- 


fined and cultured Christian gentleman, rightly 
proud of his lineage, indeed, but conferring 
his own distinction on humanity by the grace 
he has attained. 

This man has made himself, by conscious 
effort and training, a willing and devoted in- 
strument of the Spirit. His sensibilities are of 
a high order. He is alive to what God in 
Christ has done for him. Heis keenly sensi- 
tive to his fellowmen, knowing how they feel 
and wanting them to share with him the love 
of God. He seems to hold himself in spiritual 
poise that he may be played upon, not by 
abnormal gusts of passion, but by the move- 
ment of the Spirit directed toa given end. He 
believes that men will respond, and they do. 
He is a master of assemblies by an art so 
subtle that it would seem the play of magic 
were you not fully persuaded of the sincerity 
of motive by which it is employed and the 
nobility of cause to which it is consecrated. 
His appeal is from love to love, letting the 
heart interpret his message and trusting the 
best instincts of the soul. 

The test of his work, as of-all such effort, 
must be found in the connection between the 
emotion which he arouses and the conscious 
purpose that becomes established in the soul. 
He goes his way leaving the impression that 
the finest commentary on the love of God is 
a gracious and winsome personality. 

Lexington, Mass, 
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ten.” But the audience was not inattentive. 
Nobody in the vast throng was moving aboat. 
All eyes were on the missioner. The people 
were hungrily receiving what he was saying. 
Then why did he say “listen”? He said it 
to himself more than to the audience. He 
would hear what the Spirit said tohim. He 
would say what the Spirit suggested to him 
to say. His words were often quotations from 
the divine mind. Gipsy Smith is a spiritual 
psychic. He feels the Spirit’s presence. He 
is conscious of the Spirit’s help. He is under 
the control of the Spirit and he is obedient to 
the Spirit’s impressions. He trusts his intui- 
tions. He believes the Spirit speaks to him 
through them. If he feels that there is some 
one else who is on the point of yielding to the 
Christ he continues to plead. He waits on the 
Spirit. To use his own phrase, “‘He gives 
the Spirit a chance.” 

One Sunday morning he attended Shawmut 
Churchasaworshiper. Heisas gooda listener 
as he isa winner of others. After the service 
he became a member of a large Bible class 
that usually discusses the truth presented in 
the morning sermon. When asked his criti- 
cism he said: ‘‘ The sermon said too much, it 
contained too much truth, it was too clever, it 
called attention to itself. It didn’t give the 
Spirit a chance.’”” And then he turned to me 
and asked, ‘‘ Didn’t you plan beforehand to 
say just what you said?” ‘* Of course I did,” 
said I. ‘* But by so doing you gave the Spirit 
no chance to get in his word,” he replied. 
** But,’’ I answered, “I tried to think the 
Spirit’s thoughts in my study and what I said 
I feel was the Spirit’s mind.” ‘‘ Yes,” hesaid 
‘*but the very best things I say come to me 
when [ am speaking, and they are the thoughts 
which influence men and women to accept 
Christ.”’ 

After that very frank statement I felt justi- 
fied in asking him how he prepared his ad- 
dresses. ‘‘ Well,’ he said, ‘‘I meditate more 
than I read, I ponder more than I study. I 
stay with a truth until it is surely mine. I 
write these thoughts down in their proper 
sequence. And when I rise to speak they are 
like a series of mountain peaks and I go from 
oneto the other. But if, while I am speaking, 
I get my wings, I leave the mountain peaks 
of previously arranged thought, and I trust 
God to tell me what to say, and in that same 
hour it is ‘given me what to say.”’ He gives 
the Spirit a chance. 





ship of “Gipsy ” Smith, just now closing 
of the man, his methods and his message. 


tionate and sympathetie nature. 


Most heartily do we commend him to 
an evangelist. 


Boston, Nov. 27, 1906. 





A Testimonial from the Ministers 
The Interdenominational Evangelistic Campaign, under the evangelistic leader- 


man of God of pleasing and forceful personality, striking individuality and affec- 


As a preacher he has been Biblical, instructive, persuasive, devoting himself to 
those truths calculated to lead men to recognize their lost condition in sin and turn 
to Jesus Christ as their only hope of life eternal. His preaching has been free from 
commonplaces or cant; and equally free from dogmatic assertion or offensive antag- 
onism. Simplicity, tactfulness, graciousness, earnestness and great power have 
characterized his appeals for decision. His methods have been direct, effective and 
exceptionally free from every objectionable feature. In hearty co-operation with, 
and appreciation of the pastors, his whole work tends to sweeten and strengthen 
the bonds of Christian fellowship. His appeal is to the conscience, the intelligence 
and the will, and finds hearty response in the hearts of his hearers. 


Signed by over two hundred ministers of Greater Boston. 


has afforded opportunity for an opinion 
We recognize in Mr. Smith a consecrated 


those anywhere desiring the services of 








Give the Spirit a Chance 
BY REV. W. T. MCELVEEN 


**Give the Spirit a chance,” is a frequent 
sentence on Gipsy Smith’s lips. He says it 
to the penitent and he says it to the preacher. 
He urges it on the man or woman he would 
woo and win for Christ, and he urges it on 
the preacher whom he would have to be more 
evangelistic in his sermons. Yes, and he says 
it to himself. How often he preceded the 
presentation of a truth with the word “‘lis- 


Gipsy Smith prepares himself as well as his 
message. Heisamanof prayer. He has his 
family altar. But he prays without ceasing. 
He lives in the atmosphere of prayer. He 
prays when he is not walking or driving. I 
never knew a man who was so continuously 
conscious of his dependence upon Ged. God 
is very real to him. 

And he is a man of faith. He lets nothing 
worry him. Hedoesn’t getirritated. He burns 
up no vitality by being anxious. He walks a 
good deal, he exercises regularly, he is careful 
about what he eats and it is only infrequently 
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he doesn’t sleep well. Everything is grist for 
his homiletic mill. One morning he saw the 
children in one of our Boston public schools 
salute the flag. That very evening he used 
the incident to illustrate the pledging of alle- 
giance to Christ. Whatamemory he has! He 
did not know what his associate at the noon 
hour services would say until ke spoke. But 
how finely did Gipsy Smith’s remarks top the 
pyramid the first speaker began to build. 
How frequent and exact were the evangelist’s 
allusions to the first address. And ever and 
always he gave the Spirit a chance. 


The Business and Financial Side 


Gipsy Smith bas a stated salary from the 
English Free Church Federation, which re- 
ceives a certain portion of the daily offerings 
and the entire proceeds of his lecture. Gipsy 
Smith receives no other compensation. 

A finance committee, of which Col. E. H. 
Haskell was chairman and treasurer, secured 
contributions in amounts ranging from $1 to 
$100. These with the daily collections are 
sufficient to meet all bills and a liberal remit- 
tance to the missionary society in England. 

An analysis of one day’s collections may be 
interesting—3,935 pieces of money as follows: 

15 bills. 600 dimes. 
20 half dollars. 1,800 nickels. 
200 quarter dollars. 1,300 coppers. 

The expenses were considerable but the re- 
sponse was liberal, adequate and gratifying 
and the financial methods unobjectionable. 

S. B. CARTER. 


Impressions of an Outsider 


So many reasons irfluence people who at- 
tend evangelistic services that I can hardly 
give an adequate expression of why I went 
to hear Gipsy Smith the other night, but per- 
haps it was because, like the Athenians, I like 
to hear and see every new thing. And Gipsy 
Smith does seem Jike a new thing, in Boston 
anyway. Probably not many would put it 
into words, but does nobedy ever think, ‘‘ We 
don’t need converting in Boston’’? True, we 
are deadly respectable, but if by any chance 
we hed dropped into Tremont Temple during 
last month we should have heard ourselves 
classed right in withthe sinners. Gipsy Smith 
does not think Bostonians are above needing 
God’s forgiveness. 

There is a genuineness about the man 
which entrances his audiences. We do love 
reality and truthfulness, however much we 
may pose, ourselves. I did not expect to be 
moved myself, for I am supposed to be a 
hard nut for the revivalist to crack, but I 
wanted to see what the Gipsy could do with 
other people. After he began to speak and 
make his appeal, I came under his spell with- 
out a struggle. He is wonderful in his sim- 
plicity and naturalness. No bid for notice of 
his own personality so common in evangelists, 
no ranting, nothing offensive. "An unusual 
commard of English and a voice sweet and 
tender beyond telling, give him at least two 
special qualifications for touching the cultured 
person. But that person probably received 
several unexpected thrills before he got away, 
for Gipsy Smith was not spending his time 
talking politely to cultivated Bostonians. 

He said the other night that if the persen 
who sat next you knew you as you know your- 
self, he would get up and go out, but that God 
knows, and he wants you. Comforting for 
those who admit its truth and thought provok- 
ing for those who believe themselves fairly 
virtuous. ‘ . 

Probably the loyal supporters of religion 
could never be prevailed upon to make a crit- 
icism upon the methods used in these meet- 
ings, and quite properly too, but I, not feeling 
obliged to be loyal—although well disposed— 
must confess that toward the end the meeting 
jarred upon me. 

Mr. Smith’s appeal to the unconverted ones 
to enter the Christian life was remarkable in its 
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tenderness and magnetic power. He wanted 
people to rise to show that they meant to be- 
gin, so they did and it doubtless gave them 
confidence and did them good. But not satis- 


fied with that, Mr. Smith wanted all who were | 


really Christians to rise, then all those who 
wished they knew whether they were or not, 
then those who knew they had uninterrupted 
communion with God. I did not get up at all, 
for although he mentioned several classes, he 
did not hit the one [ belongedin. And even if 
he had, I did not see myself rising. There is 
something within me, possibly due to my an- 
cestry of nine generations of pure New Eng- 
land stock, which would have fastened me 
like a rock in my chair and made me keep my 
purposes and feelings to myself. And I do 
not believe I was the only New Englander 
present, either. 

Bat this invitation to rise was not what I 
object to most. The speaker told those Chris- 
tians standing to speak to the person seated 
next them about his soul, or else they were no 
Christians. I made up my mind when I heard 
that, that if the woman next me asked me if I 
were a Christian I should tell her No, but 
after one look at me she fell to searching her 
own soul. 

I wonder what takes place in those side- 
rooms where the new converts go. I do wish 
the Christian workers would use a little more 
discretion in speaking to people in the seats. 
One persisted in talking toa girl I happened 
to know who is hopelessly out of harmony with 
such Christian efforts and although she made 
no effort to restrain her laughter, he accosted 
her again and again. Half an eye could have 
told that she was ascoffer. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect that each woiker should be 
picked out for his psychic sense, but such is 
the ideal way. TRANSIENT. 


Press Comment 


For a man living in such a perpetual whirl- 
wind of daily and nightly excitement and sub- 
jected to such storm and stress of popular 
adulation, Gipsy Smith has preserved a won- 
derfully level head, and given proof of reserves 
of simple and solid character few would have 
been capable of. Breathing the carbon-laden 
air of nightly close packed audiences, and 
drained tv the dregs of his last reserves of 
spiritual vitality by the demands of thousands 
besieging him for supplies of faith, courage 
and inspiration, it seems a miracle that he 
should not long since have reached the dead. 
point of possible spontaneous interest, and 
have become a mere automatic mechanical re- 
peater of phraseology desiceated of every 
trace of its original sap. On the contrary, 
Gipsy Smith leaves the impression of a man in 
whom the fountain head of genuine heart and 
soul religious experience wells up as fresh and 
gushing as in the days of his first conversion. 
—Boston Herald. 


The number of persovs induced by Mr. 
Smith to profess a desire to lead the Christian 
life has been much larger than the record of 
any month’s work by any evangelist in the re- 
cent history of the city, and so large as mate- 
tially to affect the life of the churches of 
Greater Boston, should all the persons influ- 
enced by his message be held constant to their 
new impluses; and his wisest words last even- 
ing were on the duty of clergy and laity in 
seeing to it that the converts are rightly cared 
for.— Boston Transcript. 





Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union 
Seminary, New York City, whom a Bombay 
paper has confounded with Dr. E. E. Hale and 
has described as Chaplain of the United States 
Senate, is now lecturing in India, giving his 
course on The Oriental Witness of the Oriental 
Consciousness to Jesus Christ. He is calling 
attention to the elements of sublimity in the 
Oriental Consciousness, the mystical element 
in the Christian Religion, the witness of God 
in the Soul, the witness of the Soul to God, 
the distinctive moral Grandeur of the Christian 
Religion, and the ministry of the Oriental Con- 
ciousness in a world-wide Kingdom of Christ. 
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The Set-Back for Reform in 
Minneapolis 


The late elections have proved a great dis- 
appointment to the lovers of morality and 
high standards in civic affairs in Minneapolis. 
Mayor David P. Jones is to be succeeded 
by his predecessor, ex- Mayor Haynes, in the 
government of the city for the next two years. 
In view of the advance of the city in lines of 
general prosperity es well as decency this 
result occasions inquiry as to ‘“‘ How it hap- 
pened.’’ While not covering the whole ground 
perhaps, the following were the chief items in 
this negative result. 

In the primary election for the nomination, 
Mr. Jones was strenuously opposed by the 
other Republican candidate, Dr. Williams, who 
came within a few hundred votes of getting 
the Republican nomination, thus evenly divid- 
ing the support of the party. After the nomi- 
nation Dr. Williams came out openly as an 
opponent to the election of Mr. Jones, the 
Republican candidate, and undoubtedly his 
large following in the party itself was utilized 
against the mayor’s election. We sometimes 
wish there were no primary law. 

While the maintenance of Sunday closing 
was undoubtedly the main issue, Mayor Jones 
proclaimed that it was such only for the sake 
of getting the saloon out of its domination in 
politics so that other questions pertaining to 
the welfare of the city might receive proper 
consideration. The public service corporations 
undoubtedly threw their influence to the de- 
feat of Mayor Jones through fear of legisla- 
tion more favorable to the community than the 
franchises under which they operate. The 
franchise of the street railway system, for 
instance, I have seen quoted as worth over 
twenty millon dollars, a large interest and 
pervading the who’e community to some ex- 
tent. 

Never since the days of the high-license 
campaign and the inauguration of the patrol 
limits in Minneapolis has the saloon interest 
in the city and state aroused itself to perni- 
cious activity as in the recent campaign. 
Mayor Jones stood in straightforward and 
brave fashion for retiring the saloon from 
political domination in the affairs of the city. 
Not only were the local brewers and saloon 
men active, but on the Sunday afternoon pre- 
ceding the election the St. Paul liquor dealers 
came in a body to Minneapolis to express their 
sympathy and to use their influence for the 
defeat of Mayor Jones. This interest in the 
state was centered on the Minneapolis cam- 
paign. Added to these things was the defec- 
tion of one of the Republican newspapers of 
the city which continually opposed the mayor 
and his policy under various specious pre- 
tenses. 

That Mr. Jones, notwithstanding this tre- 
merdous effort against his policy and the 
arraying of all these forces, should have re- 
ceived a vote of 18,000, fairly within sight of 
his opponent, is a great tribute to his personal 
worth and his magnificent fight for municipal 
righteousness and the better prcsperity of the 
city. He has become thus the acknowledged 
leader of great forces working for the redemp- 
tion of the city and along lines that have won 
victory elsewhere and will eventually win 
victory in face of the opposition of giant evils. 
He stands more highly honored than ever 
among all the better classes of the community. 
It is something, too, that his opponent was 
forced to indorse Mayor Jones’s policy of the 
closed saloon on Sunday and has been made to 
give repeated pledges that such a policy will 
be adopted. That this will be so we are led 
to hope by reason of the watchfulness of the 
Law Enforcement League, a strong body of 
which Dr. Walter N. Carroll, a prominent 
Congregational layman, is the president. This 
league is in the business of furnishing back- 
bone by the pressure process, and we believe 
their capacity is equal to the emergencies 
which we see ahead. PR: 
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In and Around Chicago 


A Congregational Conference 

An important gathering of pastors and lay- 
men met Nov. 25 at the Y. M. C. A. building 
to discuss the interests of the churches. The 
program had been carefully prepared. Pre- 
fessor Scott introduced the first topic, The 
training of ministers for the foreign classes, 
and the Andover proposition. The two sub- 
jects were related only as it has been suggested 
that Andover might undertake the training of 
the ministers for these classes and relieve 
other seminaries of this responsibility or that 
it might set aside some of its income for use 
by the Chicago Seminary for the work it is 
now Carrying on for Germans, Scandinavians 
and Danes. 

A resolution was adopted at a later session 
expressive of the hope that Andover will not 
move to Cambridge. Professor Scott showed 
the need of a training school for ministers 
among our foreign populations, and made it 
clear that geographically Chicago is the best 
place for such aschool. The work is already 
organized and has produced satisfactory re- 
sults. The only lack isin funds. These must 
be obtained or the seminary be greatly crip- 
pled. Many of the brethren pledged their 
churches for a contribution toward current 
expenses the coming year, but this is a tem- 
porary arrangement. If the seminary is to do 
all that it should do, at least $150,000 must be 
speedily added to its endowment. The feel- 
ing in all our churches is that the seminary 
must be sustained at all hazards. 

The second topic was the proposed union of 
the three denominations. Dr. Adams, editor 
of the Adrance, read the report of the com. 
mittee which had met in Pittsburg in refer- 
ence to polity. On the whole, the report was 
received with favor. -The criticisms, so far as 
there were any, were on the authority appar- 
ently given the council or conference which is 
to meet once in four years. Some feared a 
General Assembly in disguise, but so far as 
there was time for expression of opinion it 
was largely in favor of union. There were 
some, however, who opposed any union what- 
ever. One of their objections is that no name 
has as yet been suggested by the committee 
for the united church, and that till that is done 
the churches should not be asked to consider 
any proposal for union. It is evident from 
the discussions here that in some way the 
name Congregational or Congregationalist 
must be retained or the plan of union how- 
ever excellent otherwise, will be opposed. 

The third topic was the Young Men’s Move- 
ment. This is nowa little more than a year 
old. We havea Young Men’s Congregational 
Club and it is proposed to organize Bible 
classes in all our churches, which shall be a 
center for work of all kinds, for men. Two 
addresses both remarkable for their sanity, 
earnestness and eloquence, were made; the 
first, by Mr. L. H. Harter, whois at the head 
of the movement, the second, by Rev. Frank 
Dyer, who has put his whole soul into it. 
Resolutions were adopted indorsing it and 
pledging it hearty support. Time failed to 
discuss adequately the home missionary situa- 
tion either in the state or in the country, al- 
though Secretary Guild presented its claims 
in a well-considered speech. Perhaps one of 
the best pieces of work done was the appoint- 
ment of a lookout committee whose duty will 
be: carefully to study the entire field, provide 
for other conferences as a call for them shall 
arise, and to propose such action as from time 
to time may be deemed wise. No such con- 
ference as this has ever been held here. The 
interest manifest in it shows that it was called 
none too soon, and that the forces at com- 
mand of our churches are strong enough if 
properly organized and directed to add im- 
mensely to their usefulness. 


An Expensive Trial 

Cook County has spent up to the present 
time, $28,498 in securing a jury for the trial 
of Mr. Cornelius P. Shea who called the strike 
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To the Tips of His Pink Toes. 


Because of its purity, Ivory Soap has a 


place of honor in 
nursery. 


every well regulated 


It should be used for baby’s bath as well 
as for cleansing every article he wears ; his 
underclothes, his frocks, his stockings — 
everything about him from the top of his 
little bald head to the tips of his pink and 


white toes. 


There is no “free’’ ‘uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin 
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of teamsters a little less than two years ago. 
A venire of 6,800 men was exhausted before 
the twelfth man was found. The trial began 
Sept. 13 and has continued till now. The 
charge is of conspiracy to injure the business 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. Seventeen men 
are grouped together in the trial. It is said 
that if the maximum fine of $2,000 were levied 
against each of them, and for each count, the 
amount obtained would fail to reimburse the 
county for its expenses. It will also be pos- 
sible to inflict a prison sentence, though for 
no more than five years. Albert Young, a 
former leader of strikes, Las turned state’s 
evidence and it is thought that with his testi- 
mony it will not be difficult to prove that Mr. 
Shea was paid a large sum of money to call 
the strike, and that he called it against the 
wish and the vote of the men. The trial will 
be one in which the whole country cannot fail 
to have an interest. 


Work in the Seminary 


The report of the examiner for the state of 
Illinois, of the character of the instruction 
given in the seminary, and of the interest 
taken in it by the students, is in the highest 
degree encouraging. The faculty both in the 
English and in the foreign departments is 
earnest and able. So far as professors are 
concerned the seminary has every reason to 
be satisfied. It is not from any lack of ability 
or interest on their part that there are no 


more students. In situation and equipment 


the seminary is in the front rank. Nor is it 
because the professors are not abreast of the 
times. They deal with the Higher Criticism, 
accept what is true in it, encourage research 
and are not afraid lest new discoveries de- 
stroy the evangelical faith. Rev. Q. A. Dowd, 
the examiner, expresses himself as entirely 
satisfied with conditions, and especially with 
the readiness with which the seminary con- 
siders what is called new truth and permits 
it, when it has been proved to be truth, to 
modify old opinions. 


Chicago, Dec. 1. FRANKLIN. 





Temperance 


A new mayor was recently chosen for the 
city of Leeds, Eng., and he accepted the office. 
But it was publicly objected that, being a 
total abstainer, he could not suitably enter- 
tain distinguished visitors to the city. As 
mayors in England entertain at their own 
charges and serve witheut salary, this criti- 
cism was regarded as a personal reflection 
on the mayor elected, and he withdrew his 
acceptance of the cflice. However, a better 
public sentiment prevailed, apologies were 
made for the criticisms, and he later accepted 
the office. Instead of providing the city’s 
guests with wine, he donated what he would 
probably have spent for that purpose, $2,500, 
to feed half-starved children of the city. He 
seems to stand a good chance of re-election. 








(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


The Church and the Working Man 

The Brooklyn Congregational Club had a 
large assemblage eager to bear this important 
subject discussed by Dr. Cadman, who was 
appointed at the State Association to attend 
the labor convention at Binghamton last Sep- 
tember, but whose place was taken by Rev. 
W. B. Allis; and to hear the other side rep- 
resented by Mr. Harry G. Williams, vice presi- 
dent of the Federation of Labor. Mr. Williams 
pleaded for a clearer and broader understand- 
ing of the problems common to both the 
Church and the working men, and a more 
Christian interest that would make church 
members eager to know the facts and would 
subordinate prejudices. Dr. Cadman wished 
that a vastly increased number of working 
men would take the trouble to learn how 
many efforts church people are making to 
get Christian energy into industrial living. 
Mutual sincerity and friendly discussion alone 
can produce a common platform upon which 
all can stand who believe in Christianized in- 
dustry. The club is flourishing, and its pro- 
grams are so practical as to maintain progress. 


The Preacher and His Age 

These were clearly defined, freshly related 
and powerfully adjusted in thought and dis- 
cussion by Rev. Hugh Black, after his induc- 
tion last week to the Jesup chair of practical 
theology at Union Seminary. The academic 
procession of nearly fifty was not more im- 
pressive in the brilliance of its robes than in 
the weight of its intellect and piety as it passed 
up the aisle of the little chapel to share in an 
inauguration that marks a new epoch in the 
training of American preachers as preachers. 
Princeton Seminary was cfiicially present 
through Professor DeWitt, who took part. 
President Butler and Chancellcr McCracken 
represented New York City’s two great univer- 
sities. After professing allegiance to Union’s 
famous preamble and constitution as read by 
acting- President Knox, Mr. Black was charged 
by Dr. W. R. Richards, whose gracious man- 
ner relieved the occasion of stiffness. Profes- 
sor Black in his address refuting the charge 
that the day of the pulpit is nearly done, de- 
clared that a greater history than ever awaits 
it. Its message is universal and so adapted to 
every age. It never fails except when preach- 
ers descend from preaching great principles to 
discussien of incidental topics. The greatness 
of the preacher’s office was clearly marked off 
from that of the edacator, the reformer, the 
legislator, the server of tables. The assault 
on social sins must be pushed back to the 
battle against individual wrongdoing. The 
appeal to the individual conscience on behalf 
of a Divine Redeemer is the sole solution. 
Above all things, away with the merely nega. 
tive preacher. 
































An Exhaustive Bible Study Department 


Broadway Tabernacle has published an an- 
nouncement of elaborate courses of Bible 
study. Churches can secure a copy by ad- 
dressing the new director, Dr. Dubois Loux. 
The basal principles are: that the power of a 
life depends on the study of God’s Word, that 
such study flourishes where it is shared, and 
that every person entering the church has 
some portion of time which the church must 
secure for this essential study. Classes are 
organized on petition of five persons, for any 
subject, at any hour of the «day or evening. 
Apart from the intermediate and senior 
classes for boys and girls, following the In- 
ternational Lessons, twenty-two other classes 
exist for various ages, pursuing individual 
courses, fifteen of them on Sundays. The 
valuable Tabernacle Library of four thousand 
volumes, including the William M. Taylor li- 
brary recently presented, is open for reference. 
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The Bible school is controlled by a council 
which includes the pastor, the director, the 
superintendents of the six departments, three 
members of the church committee, a secre- 
tary, a treasurer, and an additional repre- 
sentative in any department for each hundred 
or fraction above the first hundred enrolled. 

The four types of pupils are: students, 
scholars, fellows and colleagues. All students 
receive credit for work done. Scholars may 
win that title by passing the annual examina- 
tion in the book of the Bible chosen for the 
church’s study by the pastor, and a supple- 
mentary book chosen by the council]. Fellows 
are to be scholars who belong to the Endeavor 
Society, Men’s League, or Young Women’s 
Club. Colleagues shall be fellows who belong 
not only to one of the two latter, but also to 
the Endeavor Society. 

The test in the council’s book is to be 
an annual oral competitive examination. The 
competitor who wins receives a handsome 
emblem for the division of the school he rep- 
resents, which it can hold until some other 
division wins it, in following years. The 
scholar who submits the best one thousand 
word essay wins permanently a medal, and 
his division receives additional honor. A dean 
of the scholars is appointed by the council. 


A Decade of Industrial Christianity 
Fifteen years ago Rev. Dre. W. M. Taylor, 


D. J. Burrell, McArthur and Richards now of | 
the Brick Church, assisted in founding the In- | 


dustrial Christian Alliance at a period when the 


first term, as applied to distinctively religious | 
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months before. Another, after reaching the 
same stage at forty years of age, has just 
started with a good position under the Panama 
Canal Commission. 

The new building project was warmly com- 
mended to public generosity in a series of 
resolutions to be sent far and wide and in- 
dorsed by such leaders, among many others, 
as Rey. Drs. North, Huntingdon, McAfee, 
Stevenson, Barrell, Judson, Jefferson, Cad- 
man, Lynch, Goodell and Dr. Louis Klopsch. 
The alliance now shelters each nighta hundred 
men, all employed in work that represents to 
them both economics and Christianity. Any 
man not willing to help himself genuinely gets 
scant treatment. In ten months of the cur- 
rent year 450 men of 13 nationalities, 12 reli- 
gions and 105 occupations, were received. Of 
these 326 were single, 123 were not drinkers 
and 293 used both tobacco and liquor, while 
31 used neither. Twenty-one were college 
men. One hundred and forty-nine secured 
permanent. positions before leaving the insti- 
tution. The [ndustrial Christian Alliance is 
not to be confused with Dr. Simpson’s Chris- 
tian Missionary Alliance, with its spectacular 
success in money raising. SYDNEY. 
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work was viewed somewhat with suspicion. | 
The new institution on Bleecker Street seemed | 
neither purely charitable nor purely spiritaal | 
In helping men to help themselves, it has | 

proved a combination of both. 

Two weeks ago the trustees entertained | 
twenty-five leading ministers of all denomi- | 
nations and notable laymen, that they might | 
review the splendid results accomplished and | 
unite in establishing the work upon a scale | 
commensurate with its great needs and the | 
metropolis it serves. Two hundred thousand | 
dollars are to be spent in a fireproof building | 
that shall include chape!, dormitories, seal | 
shops, restaurant, dispensary, ete. 

Mr. John S. Huyler emphasiz2d the value of | 
the institution to the community in its insist- 
ence, not on reformation, but on Jemma | | 
of the individual. The secretary; Dr. Harvey 
G. Farbay, spoke of the 10,000 men helped in | 
so brief a history as fifteen years. Striking | 
records were given, as in the case of @ man | 
who has just taken a $3,000 position in a lead: | 
ing trust, yet was a penniless refugee three | 
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Current Topics in Turkey 





Marsovan Church from the pulpit, seats 800 and is regularly fuil. The recent Christian Workers Conference 
was held here 


Some weeks ago word was telegraphed from 
the capital throughout the provinces that his 
Majesty the Sultan had recovered from a 
slight cold. Prayers of thanksgiving were 
immediately offered in the morques by ap- 
pointment of the government officials, sheep 
were sacrificed, prisoners’ time of confinement 
was reduced by one-third, presents were dis- 
tributed to the poor and even the street dogs 
were remembered with gifts of food. The 
curious thing is that everybody believed that 
his Majesty had escaped some serious danger, 
but no one knew or knows yet what it was. 
A common Turk once said to the writer, 
“The kings of Europe first receive their 
crowns from our king, do they not?” Then 
answering his own question he continued, 
“* Yes, that is the way: the kings of Europe 
are first nominated by our Padishah and after 
that they may be crowned.”’ 

The school year opened in September with 
an astonishing influx of students into the 
American schools, especially the colleges, and 
a salient feature is the marked increase of 
Greeks. The Greeks of Turkey are much the 
Jargest element of nominal Christians in the 
empire. They are intensely proud of their 
‘Orthodox Church and its glorious early his- 
tory. Like the men of Athens in Paul’s time 
they are ‘‘religious’’ and “‘ superstitious.” 
The people of the coast cities are social and 
commercial leaders, affiliate rather easily with 
Europeans and strive to promote the interests 
of their schools. The country people are 
usually bitterly poor and ignorant. The old 
Greek love of education cannot be quenched 
and as they have come to believe in the moral 
tone of missionary institutions they are filling 
the colleges with their sons. One of them 
recently brought his son to a college and 
remained for several daysinthetown. When 
he left it was with the remark that he had 
been sure such an institution must have some 
weak spot and he had been trying to find it, 
but he had not been able to discover any 
weak place. 

The seven colleges for young men have 
about twenty-five hundred students in them, 
including those in the preparatory depart- 
ments, and send out over one hundred 
graduates a year to leaven the religious, 
social, professional and business life of 
Turkey. The number of students preparing 
to preach or teach continues large, while 
those who wish to prepare to enter some 
branch of business increase still more rapidly. 
This has led several colleges to open special 
commercial courses. If churches, schools and 


-all the other Christian institutions are to de- 


~velop in power, with roots struck deep in 


native soil, it is natural, and from the con- 
dition of the treasury of the American Board 
it is evidently necessary, that there should 
be able Christian business men to foot the 
bills. 

A class of ten completed the theological 
course of the Western Turkey Seminary last 
May, and found more calls to churches await- 
ing them than there were members in the 
class. At the end of June an interesting Con- 
vention of Christian Workers convened in 
Marsovan, whose sessions were attended by 
over thirty men engaged in teaching or preach- 
ing, or both, and whose program was pre- 
pared as nearly as possible on the lines of a 
Summer School of Theology. They were a 
company of substantial men, and discussed 
the problems of evangelization, church ad- 
ministration, self-support and kindred themes 
ina manner that would have made glad any 
friend of Christian work in Turkey, could he 
have been a visitor. One subject that at- 
tracted much interest was the proposal to 
form a new association of churches to be 
known as the Pontus Evangelical Union. 





Brown University is trying to induce the 
Hebrews of Providence, R. I., to givethe fands 
necessary to purchase the remarkable library 


atl, 
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of material about Heinrich Heine collected i2 
Germany and now on the market, 





Under Two Flags 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


On the walls of a spacious Southern home hangs 
the interesting picture of the Stars and Stripes 
and the Stars and Bars in friendly proximity. 
Under these two flags less than a year ago plans 
were accepted for the “Johnnie Reb. Church” 
(Congregational), of Park View, Portsmouth, Va. 
Feb. 6, 1904, a self-sacrificing company of thirty- 
one that had been evolved out of a sister denomina- 
tion covenanted to constitute themselves the First 
Congregational Church. For twenty-one months 
an old hose house that let in sunshine and rain 
was their sanctuary. Here Rev. J. G. Sibson ably 
ministered to the increasing number of Pilgrim- 
Puritans, mostly natives of Virginia, until increas- 
ing ill-health forced his return to the North; but he 
left them in possession of two choice corner lots, 
costing $1,800 and paid for. 

His successor, Rev. D. K. Young, Jr., a Union 
Seminary post-graduate, has seen the new $7,000 
edifice rise to view. It is built of concrete blocks, 
the first of the kind ever constructed in Portsmouth. 
The auditorium seats 250 and the lecture-room 
about 100 more, with alcoves for choir and pulpit, 
and a room for pastor’s study. The paneled ceil- 
ings, stained glass windows, white walls and dark 
oak pulpit furniture and pews secure a harmonious 
effect that wins most favorable comments. 

Sunday afternoon, Nov. 4, this fourth Congrega- 
tional church in the Old Dominion State was dedi- 
cated. In strange contrast toa Northern November 
were the green lawns, the full-bloom roses, the 
fields of young vegetables, the balmy air and bright 
sunshine warming all. Drs. Richards and Newman, 
Pastor Young and Superintendent Jones took the 
various parts in the service. 

This congregation, although the smallest in mem- 
bership in the city, is without peerasagiver. Inare- 
markably short time, $2,837—“ every cent of it good 
as gold”—were pledged toward a debt of $3,600, 
leaving a balance of $800, which is fast diminishing, 
as that people wish speedily to avail themselves of 
the Church Building Society’s voted loan and grant. 
Among the individual sums subscribed were Capt. 
J. H. Fleming’s $1,500, with three $100 pledges 
and numerous others from $5 to $75. Today forty- 
three members, Congregationalists for less than two 
years, rejoice in excellent prospects of being practi- 
cally debtless very soon, 

Besides the dedicatory sermon, The True Church 
of God (Newman), were The Church within the 
Church (Richards), The Importance of the Individ- 
ual in the Kingdom of God (Jones), and a historical 
lecture by Dr. Richards, The Makers of America. 

With happy hearts the last stragglers left the 
little sanctuary, still beautiful with its decorations 
of palms, chrysanthemums and roses, and strolled 
out into the moonlight softly murmuring, “ Isn’t it 
pretty—our little Johnnie Reb. Church?” Of course 
itis! And of course you will see it for yourselves 
when you go South to the Jamestown three bun- 
dredth anniversary exposition in 1907! c. A. J. 





Church in Portsmouth, Va. 











800 
In and Around Boston 


Dr. Davis’s Successor at Newton 

Rev. H. Grant Person, pastor-elect of Eliot 
Church, Newton, is a native of the Empire 
State and began his education in the private 
school his mother conducted in herhome. He 
is a graduate of Williams College—where he 
excelled in athletics, oratory and music—and 
took his theological course at Auburn Semi- 
nary. Both his previous pastorates were in 
Presbyterian churches of New York State. 
In four years at Chittemango the church grew 
seventy-five percent. In eight years at Seneca 





H. GRANT PERSON 


REV. 


Falls, two hundred members have been added, 
benevolences increased, a $1,000 organ has 
been installed and a $6,000 manse built. His 
most noticable work has been with and for 
men. A men’s class, organized and taught by 
the pastor, has been one of the most remark- 
able features of the church life. His frank- 
ness and optimism, with his genius for bring- 
ing things to pass mark him as peculiarly fitted 
to direct the work of Eliot Church with energy 
and success. 


The Young Men’s Club 

No other center of Congregationalism main- 
tains two such entirely distinct and flourish- 
ing men’s Congregational Clubs as Boston does. 
The Young Men’s Club would grow faster if 
it were allowed to do so, for it has a waiting 
list all the time. Its November meeting came 
last week the night following that of the older 
club; and after a good dinner at the Copley 
Square Hotel its members listened to a discus- 
sion of the proposed union between Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodist Protestants and United 
Brethren by three speakers who have shared 
in the negotiations between these bodies. Rev. 
A. F, Pierce of Brockton outlined the history 
of the two denominations with whom Congre- 
gationalists have asked for union, Rev. F. K. 
Sanders stated the steps which have been 
taken thus far and Rev. A. E. Dunning told of 
the unselfish fraternal spirit which has been 
manifested in all the negotiations and of what 
the union will mean if it shall be accomplished. 
The young men of this club, by the interest 
they expressed, left no doubt in the minds of 
any who were present that their vote would be 
in favor of union. 


An Interesting Visitor from Over the Seas 


Rey. Alexander Francis, who landed in 
Boston last Saturday, has been for fourteen 
years pastor of the American Church in St. 
Petersburg, which is attended by the Ameri- 
can ambassador and is in a sense the official 
American church. Mr. Francis is a Scotch- 
man, having been a classmate and a close 
friend in Edinburgh University of Pres. 
W. D. Mackenzie of Hartford. His inflaence 
in St. Petersburg and throughout Russia has 
been a valuable factor in the extension of 
evangelical Christianity. He sustains pleas- 
ant relationships with the Emperor and Em- 
press and to other Russians high in official 
circles. The London Times has recently pub- 
lished a number of noteworthy articles refiect- 
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ing conditions in Russia which are commonly 
attributed to him, and he will no doubt send 
the paper a series of articles dealing with 
American life. He expects to spend a num- 
ber of months in America, and will divide his 
time between Boston, Washington, New York 
and Chicago. He will probably go South as 
far as Arkansas, where he will be the guest 
of Clifton R. Breckinridge, formerly ambas- 
sador to Russia. 

Mr. Francis preached in the Eliot Church 
in Newton last Sunday morning, and gave an 
address on Russia in the evening. He has 
traveled widely through Europe and America 
and is an exceptionally well-informed and at- 
tractive man. 


The Education Society Ninety Years Old 

This society, as well as the American Board, 
was born of the Haystack prayer meeting and 
is next the Board in point of age. On the 
occasion of its ninetieth anniversary, instead of 
holding many meetings in different churches, 
it availed itself of the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing last Monday to reach the pastors in a 
body. Brief reports by President Campbell 
and Secretary Tead were followed by soul- 
stirring presentations of the work of educat- 
ing foreigners by Mrs. Mills of the Schauffler 
Training School in Cleveland; Miss Finger, 
the eloquent representative of Redfield College, 
South Dakota, and the great-bearted Princi- 
pal Fenenga of Ashland Academy, Wisconsin. 
Miss Finger, a German, and Mr. Fenenga, a 
Hollander, are gratifying products of schools 
aided by the society. 





Benevolent Societies 


REPORT OF THE TRI-UNITY COMMITTEE AT 
PITTSBURG 


Your committee on benevolent societies 
having carefully considered the matter of 
uniting the various societies of the three de- 
nominations, beg leave to report as follows: 

(1) In order to secure the fullest benefit of 
organized union and to simplify procedure, it 
should be an end to be aimed at to consolidate 
our various benevolent agencies in practical 
co-operation, so far as the nature of each shall 
admit. To this end we recommend that the 
United Church conduct its benevolent and 
church work through societies and boards as 
follows: 

1. A foreign missionary society. 

2. A home missionary society. 

3. A society for educational and church 
work among the Negroes of the South, the 
Indians of the West, the Chinese and Japanese 
of the Pacific Coast and Hawaiian Islands. 

4. A church building society. 

5, A Sunday school society. 

}, A college and educational society. 

7. A board of publication. 

8. A board of ministerial relief, and 

9. Local church extension and city mission- 
ary societies. 

There are in some cases legal objections to 
an absolute consolidation in form, but by fol- 
lowing the lines marked out in the fourth con- 
clusion of the committee on legal questions, 
which has been adopted by this general com- 
mittee, there should be no real difficulty in 
obtaining substantially and speedily what we 
all desire. This action will secure much 
greater economy in administration and efii- 
ciency in results than can be obtained under 
the present separate administrations. 

(2) We recommend that the details be left to 
be worked out in the future as light may come 
to us and the Holy Spirit may dictate. 

(3) We are glad to report that, in our judg- 
ment, there are no insuperable legal barriers 
in the way of the practical final consolidation 
of our benevolent societies. 

W. M. WEEELEY, 
G. A. O@e, 

D. C. Copury, > 
H. Cuarxk Forp, 
J. W. HERING. 
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Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 30 


Mrs, E. L. McLaughlin presided, and with 
the thanksgiving spirit and impulse spoke of 
gratitude as a missionary incentive, a stimulus 
to Christian activity. The Woman’s Board 
Calendar for the week follows in the proces- 
sion of the givers of thanks. ‘‘ Great souls 
have wills, feeble souls have only wishes.’’ 
When David asked, ‘*‘ What shall I render?’’ 
he answered himself with an ‘*‘I[ will take.” 

Many occasions for gratitude were suggested 
by those present. Miss Lamson cited espe- 
cially encouraging facts, notably a spiritual 
awakening in many places. 

Mrs. Capron recalled a day in India when 
the Scripture message, ‘‘ Whosoever offereth 
praise, glorifieth me,’’ came to her with special 
force, and even though she was living thirty 
miles from any white person, she was led to 
make a list of occasions for thankfulness, 
pausing at the thirtieth, although she really 
felt that the list might still have been length- 
ened. 

An object lesson as to the value of seed-sow- 
ing was impressive, when a young woman, a 
Greek, who had studied in Adana and later in 
the Smyrna Girls’ School, rose and spoke of 
what she had gained from the missionary 
teachers. She is now taking a course as a 
trained nurse, expecting to return to her own 
people, eager to do Christian work in connec- 
tion with her service as a nurse. 





Presbyterianism in Cincinnati 


Four hundred Presbyterian pastors and laymen 
banqueted recently at the Business Men’s Club 
and organized a Brotherhood including all the 
churches in this immediate vicinity. They were 
addressed by prominent pastors from Chicago and 
Pittsburg. Rarely, if ever, has the city witnessed 
so impressive an assembly of men, met for such a 
purpose. It promises much for aggressive religious 
work and for the local growth of Presbyterianism. 

The local presbytery is struggling with the prob- 
lem of uniting three down-town churches, the First, 
Second and Central. The society of First Church is 
in controversy with the congregation opposing bit- 
terly its vote for union and resisting the advice and 
authority of the presbytery. The other churches 
have voted for the proposed consolidation—the new 
church to be called The Church of the Covenant. 

The property of First Church, on the principal 
business street of the city is valued at $800,000, 
It will be a test case as to the authority of presby- 
tery and unquestionably will result in expensive 
litigation. The successful issue of this controversy 
would illustrate the value of a church government 
that can hold the property of an individual church 
and prevent its diversion from the religious ends for 
which it was given. A similar polity would have 
saved to Congregationalists Vine Street Church, 
valued at $70,000, now abandoned to a small com- 
pany of political Socialists. D. M. P. 








Royal 





Baking Powder 


poss bron 
Pure 


DISTINCTIVELY A CREAM OF 
TARTAR BAKING POWDER 
Royal does not contain an atom 
of phosphatic acid (which is 
the product of bones digested 
in sulphuric acid) or of alum 
(which is one-third sulphuric 
acid) substances adopted for 
other baking powders because 
of their cheapness. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Hampden Happenings 
ANNIVERSARY 


North Church, Springfield, recently celebrated its 
sixtieth anniversary with an elaborate program ex- 
tending over ten days and embracing social, remi- 
niscent, devotionai and inspirational services, clos- 
ing with the communion, when thirteen adults came 
into the membership, clinching the hold this year 
obtained upon the 500 mark and third place among 
Springfield churches. Organized in 1846 with 
twenty-two members, a colony of fifty-five was sent 
into the north end of the city in 1865 to form the 
Memorial Church (undenominational). Its own 
name, North, lost what little geographical meaning 
It ever had when the move was made in 1873 from 
Main Street to the present location. The debt in- 
curred for the new building was canceled in 1883, 
and a large and well-equipped parish house was 
added in 1901. President Seelye of Smith College, 
the oldest living ex-pastor, preached the anniver_ 
sary sermon. Dr. Washington Gladden, pastor 
seven years until Columbus called him in 1882, 
sent a cordial letter. The longest pastorate was 
that of Rev. F. B. Makepeace, now of New York 
City, for ten years just preceding Mr. Hall. 

A forward step was taken by engaging a pastor’s 
assistant, Mrs. L. A. Gridley, who will endeavor by 
visitation to secure the interest of the rapidly grow- 
ing apartment house population in the neighbor- 
hood of the church. The organ, which has been 
rebuilt and enlarged the past summer at a cost of 
$3,500, was used at the closing service, though 
not quite completed. Rev. Newton M. Hall is now 
in his eighth year of service, bidding fair to pass 
in due time the first and the last of his seven prede- 
cessors, who alone exceed him in length of pas- 
torate. 

IS ENDEAVOR DECADENT 


Quite a breeze was created by a report of the 
outlook committee at the last meeting of the Con- 
gregational Club concerning the condition and 
prospects of the Christian Endeavor movement in 
this part of the state. No rejoinder was made at 
the meeting, but the newspaper headlines next day, 
proclaiming with variations, ‘‘ Y. P. S.C. E. on the 
Decline,’’ have stimulated pen and voice in rebuttal 
of the report. While we believe the outlook com- 
mittee was impartial and unprejudiced both in seek- 
ing and in presenting evidence, it seems to have 
been unfortunate in securing replies chiefly from 
persons out of sympathy with the Endeavor Society. 
Your correspondent holds no brief for the society, 
but his observation both in his own parish and in 
the county leads to a different verdict from that 
given to the club. Dr. 8S. H. Woodrow of Spring- 
field also takes issue with the report, devoting an 
evening sermon last week to a vigorous defense of 
the Y. P. 8S. C. E. 

RESIGNATION 


For eighteen years Rev. George W. Winch has 
been the energetic pastor of the First Church, Hol 
oke. By date of installation he is second only to 
the veteran Howard at Wilbraham in the county, 
though two others were in their present fields a 
few weeks ahead of him. Under his leadership the 
church has increased from 64 to 367 members, and 
@ $65,000 church has been built and paid for. Mr. 
Winch has been generous with. wisdom, strength 
and time to every good work that sought his aid, 
and by merit as well as by seniority has exerted 
a strong influence in the conference and wider cir- 
cles. He has suffered much from ill health in the 
last year or two, and is nowin Vermont in the mid- 
dle of a six month’s vacation by which the church 
hoped to prolong his pastorate. But by physician’s 
order he sent his resignation to be read Nov. 25, and 
to take effect as soon as possible. His withdrawal 
has caused some surprise and much regret in all 
this region. LONG. 





Domestic life has its peculiar trials, but 
so has every other condition of this our 
mortal probation. They who wear thin 
shoes and step gingerly will feel the pebbles 
in the path. It is the firm tread of the 
stout boot that presses them into the 
earth.—Marion Harland. 











Hoarseness or loss of voice 
immediately relieved. Noth- 
ing excels this simple remedy 
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Christmas China and Glass 


Suggestive Items 








We cannot undertake to enumerate, but suggest some of the 
many items to be found in the several departments which are 
specially adapted for Holiday Gifts. 

In brief we invite attention to the several floors: 


On the Main Floor and Gallery Guestroom Water Sets. 
Jardinieres, Umbrella and Cane Holders, Pitchers with covers for Drinking 
Bedroom Sets, A D Coffee Sets, Russian | Water for guestrooms. 

Porcelain, Japanese Porcelain, Individual 
Breakfast Sets on Tray, Pudding Sets, 
Bouillons, Steins, etc. 


In the Glass Department will be 
seen the best examples of the American 
and Foreign Glass Makers. Among 


New subjects of historical P ; . . 
ae historical Plates from the items may be mentioned : 


Wedgwood have been added to our 
Tumblers, Goblets, in brief, every item 


series, 35 cents each. 
in Stem Ware for the table and side- 


Gifts for Children 
Doulton China, with Artistic Paintings 
of Nursery Rhymes, Subjects and Mot- 
toes; Plates, Mugs, Milk Tumblers, 
Bread and Milk Sets, Cups and Saucers, 


board, from the inexpensive pressed 
glass, the etched, up to the costly lines 
of cut crystal glass. Vases, Flower Cen- 
ter Pieces, Celery Trays, Loving Cups, 
Bon Bon Dishes, Epergnes, Candle- 
sticks, Biscuit Jars, Cheese Covers, But- 

Also from Minton—Child’s Bedroom hae’ Walk oad Olive Trays, Nut Trays, 
Toilet Sets, with Decorations of Kittens, Fruit Trays, Individual Salted Almond 


etc., costing from 50 cents to $1.25 


Roses, Puppies, etc. 
Plates and Bread and Milk Sets, with ¢ 2 
Kate Greenaway Subjects. Fine Lamps from 3% to 370, also 
Holly Decorations in China, many | Candlesticks and Candle Shades. 


items. | Choice specimens of Venetian Glass. 


Trays. 





In the Art Pottery Room (3d floor) will be seen superb specimens of China 
Table Ware, the best products of Minton, Doulton, Copeland, Royal Worcester, 
Haviland. 

In addition to items of table China, are attractive specimens of ornamental 
pieces, also marble busts and figures, bronzes. Artistic paintings on porcelain 
of exquisite design. 

Also on 3d floor on the large round table may be seen richly decorated plates 
and many remnants of China lots marked down one-third off to close. Genuine 
bargains. 

On the 4th floor is an unexampled exhibit of China and Crockery stock 
patterns, including the best English, French, Austrian and American products, 
in sets or parts of sets and always readily matched. The exhibit of odd and 
rare pitchers on the 4th floor, comprising 800 kinds, some with mottoes, will in- 
terest many. 

Buyers choosing now can have purchases sent at dates required. 

By recent steamers from Liverpool, Hamburg and Antwerp, we have landed 
importations of novelties as well as old standard patterns constituting the largest, 
most valuable and comprehensive stock ever shown by us. 


The Early Buyers of Christmas Gifts Secure 
The Best Choice and More Comfort When Selecting 


INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 
33 FRANKLIN, Cor. HAWLEY ST. 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 


ioe come BELLS 3: 


Steel Alloy Church and School Se a ee 
Catalogue. The C. 8, BELL 6., ut ilisbe one ; 
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The Winter in Prospect 


Three Promising Aims 


1. Get ready for Gipsy Smith, who comes to 
our city in January. 

2. Makea better Christian Endeavor Society. 

3. Renew as a church this prayer meeting 
pledge: 

I HEREBY PROMISE 

To attend the Wednesday evening meetings of 
the First Church of Peoria, Ill, at least twelve 
times during the year, unless prevented by circum- 
stances which make it impossible. 

This promise is not binding unless three hundred 
similar pledges are secured within thirty days. 

Nearly 350 of my congregation took it last 
year. It has increased the average prayer 
meeting attendance almost threefold. 

JOHN FAVILLE. 
First Church, Peoria, Iil. 


A Teaching Ministry 


To meet certain needs I have begun two 
courses of teaching. On Sunday mornings [ 
preach what I call ‘teaching sermons’’; not 
but that most sermons teach, but that these 
aim to explain matters commonly assumed. 
I shall take up the greatest subjects and the 
primal ones on the one hand, such as God, 
Man, Sin, Chriat; and on the other hand the 
most practical subjects, such as The Use of 
Money. 

Sunday evenings I preach on great events in 
the life of Paul, and on Friday evenings ex- 
pound his epistles. I announce readings in 
these from week to week, and am gratified at 
the response to this suggestion. 

Stoneham, Mass. B. ALFRED DuMM. 


Some Practical Ideas 


At First Church, St. Albans, Vt.,a Woman’s 
Association has been formed which in four or- 
ganizations includes all the women of congre- 
gation. Tuesday afternoons have been set 
apart for the various meetings. The King’s 
Daughters have the first Tuesday of each 
month; the Foreign Missionary Society, the 
second; the Ladies’ Aid Society, the third; and 
the Home Missionary Society, the fourth. 
Mrs. F. S. Stranahan is president of the asso- 
ciation. 

A Sunday School Asscciation has been 
formed, which will elect its own officers, sub- 
ject to ratification by the pastor and deacons. 
Committees on finance, supplies, library, 
music and visiting have been appointed and 
meetings are to be held the last Thursday 
evening of each month. A Sunday school 
choir, made up of Endeavorers, aids materially 
in the musical exercises of the Sunday school. 

The Endeavor Society has a membership of 
39, all under 21 years. A singing school has 
been organized. During the past summer the 
pastor and his wife chaperoned a jolly camp- 
ing party of Endeavorers on the shore of 
Lake Champlain. 

Plans for the children of the Junior Mis- 
sionary Society include a sewing class and 
training in various forms of sloyd. 

The pastor’s Bible class, which is taking up 
a course in the Old Testament Prophets, is 
steadily increasing. 

Rev. W. Parkyn Jackson is doing efficient 
work in all departments and the outlook is en- 
couraging fer a healthy growth. Plans are 
being made to canvass the entire city and St. 
Albans town in order to reach all who properly 
belong to this parish. The work is divided 
into districts with a committee for each. It is 
hoped thus to extend the good influences of 
the church. WALTER H. CrocKETT, 

St. Albans, Vt. Supt. Sunday School. 








To Develop Young Christians and 
to Serve the City 


The pastors of this church have a twofold 
aim in their work the coming year. 

1. To make our young people more efficient 
in the fine art of Christian living. To accom- 
plish this the individual is to be kept in sight. 
Four departments of Christian Endeavor have 
been formed. This divides the young people 
into smaller groups and each can receive more 
personal attention. Through these depari- 
ments with their leaders we hope to deepen 
the religious conciousness of each member. 

We are also to form a literary society in 
two departments. The more mature will take 
a course in church history. The younger men 
and women will have a course in general read- 
ing, including history, biography and poetry. 
It is planned to have these departments meet 
alternately every week. 

2. To serve the city. We mean this church 
to be one of the arteries of the city’s life. It 
must not stand one side with its hands in its 
pockets and watch what is going on. We 
shall try to make it a living part of the great 
organism. It is to help supply the city with 
conscientious, spiritually-minded men. It 
should help to press the government toward 
the right. With this aim we plan to have a 
class for the Sunday schovol teachers and Bible 
students of the whole city. ‘This class was 
formed last season, the first of its kind here 
for years. It began again in Ostober and 
circulars were sent to pastors aud superin- 
tendents of all the churches asking their 
co-operation. The pastors of the First Trini- 
tarian Church teach the lesson for the ensuing 
Sunday, applying it to the different grades. 
It is our purpose to bring to the class our best 
thought and effort and thus raise the standard 
of Sunday school teaching throughout the city. 

Initiative work has been done in two other 
important lines of service. The pastor, Rev. 
George IF. Kenngott, finding relief from cer- 
ain church daties through the coming of an 
associate, has accapted the presidency of two 
organizations destined to benefit the city, 
the Lowell Choral Society and the newly 
formed Law and Order Leagae. The first 
named will plan for a larger chorus and also 
to give a musical festival in the spring which 
will bring the best music within reach of all. 
The Law and Order League, composed of tem- 
perance workers, after last year’s victory of 
removing the police commissioners, are plan- 
ning a campaign for no-license. Through 
these organizations we feel that we touch the 
life of the city. 

SARAH A, Drxon, Associate Pastor. 

First Trinitarian Church, Lowell, Mass. 


A New Spirit Within the Wheels 


Pilgrim Church is not so much devising new 
wheels to its machinery as intending to put 
new power, by God’s help, into the old wheels. 
It has an effective Young Men’s Sunday Even- 
ing Club which takes charge of the Sunday 
evening service, except the sermon. It is 
about forming a Men’s League somewhat 
after the pattern of the Pilgrim Fraternal 
Association of Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, 


Continued on page 803. 
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Rheumatism 


Is one of the constitutional diseases. It man- 
ifests itself in local aches and pains—inflamed’ 
joints and stiff muscles—but it cannot be cured 
by local applications. 

It requires constitutional treatment, and the 
best is a course of the great blood purifying 
and tonic medicine 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which neutralizes the acidity of the blood and 
builds up the whole system. 

In usual liquid form or in chocolated tablets 
known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 





INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS” 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
over 4,000 churches using our cups. 
Sanitary Communion Ontfit Co. 

Bd Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


"The 20th Century 
Limited ” 


Fastest Long Distance Train 
in the World 











960 MILES IN 18 HOURS 


VIA THE 





“ America’s Greatest Railroad ” 


This magnificent train is equipped with Pull- 
man cars of the very latest design and has all 
the special features which have made the New 
York Central service so deservedly popular. 
Barber, Fresh and Salt Water Baths, Valet, 
Ladies’ Maid, Manicure, Stock and Market 
Reports, Telephone, Stenographer, etc. 

A dozen other fast trains between, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


BUFFALO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, 
COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
the West and Southwest. 


Cc. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 














I am in everybody’s mouth three times a day—or ought to be 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to uy the mouta. ae 7 
in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cieanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 








like our brush. 















Tosti ! 


Adults’ 85c. 
Youths’ 2c, Children’s 25c. 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our Sree 


booklet,’*‘Tooth Truths.”” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 





HURCH 
mM LAREETS 





AT MANU 


PRICES 


AT MANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


7m 
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The Winter in Prospect 
(Continued from page 802.) 


Mass. It has quitea large class of Armenians 
in the Sunday school, and several members of 
that race in the church. It has two flourish- 
ing Endeavor Societies, and of about seventy 
active members in the Senior Society all but 
six or seven are in the church. It means to 
make every department strong as possible. 
Nashua, N. H. Wiiwvitam H. BoLster. 


We Think They’ll Get It 


One thing our church is aiming for this year 
is a more earnest missionary spirit. We are 
planning for it with increased subscriptions 
to missionary literature and mission study 
classes. 


Plainfield, N. J. C. L. GoopRIcu. 





There is not a man ©r a woman who 
has not a chance in talk over a counter or 
with a neighbor in a street car, to exercise 
a legitimate share in the public sentiment 
which leads to victory.—EH. E. Hale. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. Pilgrim Hall, Boston, 
Monday, Dec. 10, 10.30 A. M., Rev. E. Tallmadge Root 
on Church Federation and Rev. V. Alberto Costabel 
of Italy, on The Waldensian Church. 

MINNEAPOLIS +-MINISTERS’ MEETING, Plymouth 
Church, Dec. 17, 10.30 a. M. Subject, What Should 
be the Attitude of the Church toward the Divorce 
Problem; speaker, Rev. ©. A. Hilton. 

WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MIssIons, Friday meeting, Pil- 
grim Hall, 11 a. M. 

ANDOVER ALUMNI MEETING, Ford Building, Ash- 
burton Place, Boston, Dec. 6, 10.30 A.M. and 2 P.M. 
Luncheon at 1. papers of committee to confer with 
trustees and to obtain alumni opinion. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE MEETING, Meridian, Dec. 14-16, 


Deaths 


ioe oheaes for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents,counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


RAYMOND-—In Flushing, New York City, Nov. 22, 
Richard Landon, only son of Rev. and Mrs. Clarence 
Rexford Raymond, aged 6 mos., 11 dys. 














HELEN CROSS KNIGHT 


Mrs. Helen Cross Knight, after a brief illness, fell 
peacefully on sleep at her home in Portsmouth, N. H. 
on Monday, Nov. 12, aged ninety-two years and eight 
months. She was born in Portland, Me., brought up in 
the home of her grandfather, Dr. Tilton of Exeter, and 
educated at the Adams Female Seminary at Derry, N. H. 
After teaching four years at Canandaigua, N. Y., she 
took charge of the Academy for Young Ladies at 
Portsmouth, later marrying a deacon of the North 
Church and living to be its oldest and most distinguished 
member. 

She was a versatile writer and well knownas “ H.C. K.” 
She edited for twenty-five years The Child’s Paper and 
published many books, among them stories for youth, 
which were widely read and very influential. 

She was a leader in missionary, philanthropic, and edu. 
cational enterprises and left her modest estate for such 
causes. She held in prayerful remembrance the indi- 
vidual youth of hercommunity,as well as the responsible 
eaders of the nations and the oppressed peoples of the 
ends of the earth. 

Her mind was open toward the future. While she 
cherished the past, she was ever alert to understand 
what God was working in each last day, which day she 
devoutly believed to be the best. Travel and discov- 
ery, scientific research, social and political movements 
interested her intensely, and though urgent to rally 
men to the help of the Lord, she had entire confidence 
in a coming kingdom of God. 

To the end she maintained her bodily strength in 
good measure, her mental vigor with little abatement 
ami her spiritual sagacity with increase. Her nature 
was so widely sympathetic, her intelligence so alert» 
her personality so marked and vital that death itself 
served only to reveal the reality of the life which is life 
indeed. 








CUTICURA OINTMENT 
The World’s Greatest Skin Cure and 
Purest and Sweetest of 
Emollients 
Cuticura Ointment is beyond question the most 
successful curative for torturing, disfiguring humors 
of the skin and scalp, including loss of hair, ever 
compounded, in proof of which a single anointing 
with it, preceded by a hot bath with Cuticura Soap, 
is often sufficient to afford immediate relief 'imtte. 
most distressing forms of itching, burningand scaly 
humors, eczemas, irritations and inflammations per- 
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Does Wha 
Other Stoves 


Fail to Do 











CC  —— 
Sa, 











reach. 


always. 


Made in two finishes—nickel and 


Every heater warranted. If not at 


Every lam 


In almost every house there is 
a room that the heat from the 
other stoves or furnace fails to 
It may be a room on 
the ‘‘weather”’ side, 
connection. It may beacold hallway. No mat- 
terin what part of the house—whether room or 
hallway—it can soon be made snug and cozy witha 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 
Unlike ordinary oil heaters the Perfection gives satisfaction 
First and foremost it is absolutely safe—you cannot 
turn the wick too high or too low. Gives intense heat without 
smoke or smell because equipped with smokeless device. 
Can be easily carried from room to room. As eas 

to operate as a lamp. Ornamental as well as useful. 


beautifully embossed. Holds 4 quarts of oil and burns 9 
hours. There’s real satisfaction in a Perfection Oil Heater. 


nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


The makes the home bright. 
Ra (4) amp Is the safest and best lamp 

for all-round household 

use. Givesa clear, steady 


improved burner. Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. 
warranted, Suitable for library, dining room, 
parlor or bedroom, If not at your dealer’s write to nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

















or one having no heat 











japan. Brass oil fount 







your dealer’s write our 






ht. Fitted with latest 
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Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line) , cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per wsertion. 








Positions paying! $1,000-35.000 now open for Sales- 
men, Executive, Clerical and Technical men; write for 
booklet. Hapgoods, 305 Broadway, New York. = 


A Mother’s Helper. In Brookline, as a member 
of the family. Two children, work not heavy as a gen- 
eral housework girl isalso employed. Address H. A. 
B., 49, care Tne Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. Pastor’s Assistant.' Man or woman. Need 
not be ordained. Capable of taking full charge of mod- 
ero Sunday school, boys’ club, etc. Salary .g600. Ad- 
dress, giving full particulars, H.C Meserve, Danbury,Ct. 


Wanted. Any church contemplating te yepees 
of new carpets can learn something to their advantage 
by addressing Purchaser, 47, care Zhe Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. Any person or persons contemplating the 
installation of new furnaces or sanges in their churches 
or homes, the best of advice can be given free by ad- 
dressing Ranges, 47,care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Wanted, the name and address of any parties who 
would be interested in a tour te the West Indies. Inter- 
esting information will be sent to those contemplating 
such a trip, free of charge. Address Tours, 47, care Zhe 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Good Homes for Sale in a Northern colony 
High, pleasant jvcation, fine climate,-goo0d water, few 
Negroes. Congregational church and academy. Good 
lace to speno the winter. Write for illustrated book- 
et. Thorsby Real Estate Co., Thorsby, Ala. 


Holy Land and Earope (including World’s Sun- 
day Schooi Conveation). #xceptionally fine tours free 
to ministers and others who can secure and assist to 
conduct party of five Cash commissions. Fine \ours 
at $250. Rev. George Nason, Wilmington, Del. 


Feeble-minded Child or adult can be received into 
a pleasant home, under sympathetic supervision. Phy- 
sician’s family near Boston. Highest references given 
and required. Address Physician, 48, care The Uungre- 
gationalist, boston, Mass. 


Congregaticneliete Wanted to spend a comfort. 
able, healthful winter. Beautiful forest; delightful 
seashore; climate of sunshine; ¢ community ; 
no saloons but churches, schools and clean environ- 
ment. Write Rev. J. H. Goodell, Pacific Grove, Cal. 
This is not a money scheme. 


Wanted, ministers and others to obtain members 
for Legere yoo. wo to Holy Land this winter and to 
Europe n , soaang and summer. Both free tours and 
cash commission given. Rev. George F. Nason, Wil- 





mit rest and sleep, and point to a speedy cure. 


mington, De 


Two GREAT CITIES BROUGHT CLOSE To- 
GETHER.—The New Jersey Central, following its 
usual progressive policy, has so arranged its Phila- 
delphia service that every train will be a 2-hour 
train to and from Philadelphia, and there will be a 
train every hour, on the hour, from 7.00 A. M. until 
6.00 P.M. on this schedule. There are also trains 
at 7.00, 800 and 9.00 P.M., and other trains at 
6.30, 8 30, 11.30 A. Mm , 1.30, 5.30 P.M. and at 12.15 
midnight. In addition to this service, there are 
trains to Twenty-fourth and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia, at 1.30 A. M., 8.00 A. M., 10.00 A. M., 12.00 
noon, 200 p.M., 400 Pp. M., 6.00, P.M. and 7.00 
P.M. Dining cars are operated on morning, noon 
and night trains, and all of the hourly trains have 
the latest Pullman Parlor cars. The New Jersey 
Central’s roadbed is conceded to be the acme of 
perfection, its line is protected by block signals, 
and its equipment very much up to date. The new 
West Twenty-third Street Terminal in the heart of 
the business and Theater section has proved a most 
popular station for the traveling public, and its 
Liberty Street station, with its close proximity to 
the Elevated, Surface and Subway stations likewise 
makes it convenient to approach. 





DELIGHTFUL MEXICO TouRS.—Mexico, with its 
grand natural scenery, its semi-tropical climate, 
its interesting history and its strange civilization, is 
&@ most attractive region for tourists. The sights of 
that remarkable country can be seen to the best 
possible advantage in connection with the Raymond 
& Whitcomb tours. This enterprising company is 
forming its first party of the season, to leave Boston 
Jan.17. The travelers will stop at various places 
in the Southern States, and in Mexico visit a dozen 
or more of the principal cities, spending nearly a 
week in the city of Mexico, and making trips down 
into the tropics, over both the Tampico and Vera 
Cruz lines. On the same date a party leaves for 
Mexico and California. The journey will be made 
in a special Pullman train with a dining car, and 
only a limited number of passengers can be taken. 
An illustrated Mexico circular will be sent free by 
the Raymond & Whitcomb Company to any ad- 
dress. Tours to Florida, Nassau, California, Japan, 
' Hawaii and Oriental Lands are also announced. 
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Calls 


ALLISON, ALEX. L., Rapid River, Mich., to Wol- 
verine and Rondo. 

BoorH, H. G., to Riverside Ch., Sioux City, Io. 
Declines. 

CooL, JAs. W., Bedford Park Ch., New York City, 
to superintendency of Anti-Saloon League for 
New York and Westchester. Accepts. 

CRAWFORD, OTIS D., Granada, Minn., to Fair- 
mount, Ind. Accepts. 

ECKEL, FRANK E., Rye, Col., to Irving Place Ch., 
Pueblo. Accepts. 

GILMORE, CHAS. H., Primghar, lo., to Rock Rapids. 
Accepts. 

HATFIELD, GEO.B., N. Fairfield, O., to N. Olmsted. 

Hownss, EDWIN, formerly of Canton, Ill, after 
traveling in Europe and the Canadian Northwest, 
called to Scotland, Ont. Accepts. 

HULBERT, JAY M., recently of Como Ave. Ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn., to Red Oak, Io., and Batavia, 
Ill, Accepts the latter. 

HUMPHREYS, OLIVER M., Gage, OkI., to Milford, 
Neb. Accepts. 

JOHNSON, ANSEL E., Spencerport, N. Y., to First 
Ch., Riverhead. Accepts. 

KIDDER, SAmM’L T., Ripon, Wis., to First Ch., 
Springfield, Mo. 

KNODELL, JAS. R., declines call to Richmond Ch., 
San Francisco, and accepts call to 8. Berkeley, 
Cal. 

LIVINGSTON, STEPHEN T., Fryeburg, Me., accepts 
call to First Ch., Bridgton. 

MARSHALL, HENRY, Neosho, Mo., to Rogers, Ark. 
Accepts. 

NUGENT, WALTER H., Chicago, II1., to Fifth Ave. 
Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts. 

OAKLEY, E. CLARENCE, Eugene, Ore., to Oregon 
City. 

PERSON, H. GRANT, Presb. Ch., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., accepts eall to Eliot Ch., Newton, Mass., to 
begin service Jan. 1. 

RALPH, Wo. J.C., Lancaster, Wis., to S. Kaukauna. 


Accepts. 
SCHERMERHORN, L. V., New Haven, Ct., to Gales- 
burg, Mich. Declines. 


SCHOFIELD, JOHN, Elburn, Ill, to Broadview Ave. 
Ch., Toronto, Ont. 

Smita, WM. H., Yale Sem., to King’s Highway 
Ch., Bridgeport, Ct. 

STAUNTON, BENJJ., Lake Mills, Wis., to Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Io. Accepts. 

WINN, FRED E., No. Bridgton, Me., not called to 
Redlands, Cal. 


Ordinzations and Installations 


EvANS, E. E., o. Dunning, Neb. Parts taken by 
Rev. Messrs. W. H. Medlar, 8. H. Buell, C. W. 
Preston, N. L. Packard, J. B. Stocking, Supts. 
J.D. Stewart and 8. I. Hanford. 

WoOoDBRIDGE, RICHARD G., i. First Ch., Walling- 
ford, Ct. Sermon, Rev, O. 8. Davis. 


Restgnations 


BARROWS, JOHN O., First Ch., Stoningten, Ct., 
after a pastorate of fourteen years. 

BENNETT, GEO. A., Brookline, N. H. 

COLLINS, GEO. B , Minneha Ch., McLoud, Ok]. 

GILMORE, CHAS. H., Primghar, Io. 

Hargis, P. C. L., Guelph, Ont., to take effect 
Jan. 14. 

HATFIELD, GEO. B., N. Fairfield, O. 

J@HNSON, ANSEL E., Spencerport, N. Y. 

LOWER, DAVID M., Agency, lo., after an eight- 
year pastorate. 

MARSHALL, HENRY, Neosho, Mo. 

PERCIVAL, CHAS. H., Mystic Side Ch., Everett, 
Mass. 

REITER, DAvID H., Rochester, Mich., refuses to 
reconsider resignation. 

TAFT, JAY N., Summer Hill, N. Y. 

VirruM, EDMUND M., Grinnell, Io., after a pastor- 
ate of fifteen years, to accept presidency of Fargo 
College. 

Woop, ARTHUR M., Chenango Forks, N. Y. 


Stated Supplies 


LAWSON, HARVEY M., Putnam, Ct., at Brookfield, 
Mass. 





Personals 


HODGDON, FRANK W., has had charge of Professor 
Steiner’s classes in Iowa College during the lat- 
ter’s tour in the East. 

HOLMES, THEODORE J., formerly pastor in Balti- 
more, Md., E. Hartford, Ct., and Newton Center, 
Mass., has been seriously ill at his home in Con- 
cord, N. H. 

LITTLE, Jos. B., who has jast voluntarily resigned 
from the Congregational church at Middlebury, 
Ct., closed a three years’ pastorate there and a 
ministry of over 43 years, spent largely in Pres- 
byteriap churches. 

WELLMAN, JOSHUA W., formerly pastor in Derry, 
N. H., Eliot Ch., Newton, and First of Malden, 
Mass., recently passed his 85th birthday at his 
Malden home, receiving many congratulations. 


Suggestive Features and Methods 


AURORA, NEB.—Carnival of Nations successfully 
held, food found in various countries being served 
in booths decorated to represent them, by at- 
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tendants dressed in the costumes of Holland, 
Sweden, Japan, America, Italy and Scotland. 

FOXBORO, MAss., Rev. Edw. Evans. Good Citi- 
zenship League organized with 100 members 
President, W. 8. Kimball, supt. of Congregationa) 
Sunday school. Congregational and Baptist pas- 
tors prime movers ia the enterprise. 

HINSDALE, ILL., Dr. E. 8S. Carr. Vesper services, 
at which children’s choir aids in music. Mr. 
Henry F. Cope gives series of lectures on the 
Sunday school, and pastor reads a story entitled, 
Luke Tompkins’s Choice—the Church or the 
Lodge. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Rev. G. L. Hanscom. Pas- 
tor’s Helping Society, composed of 12 ladies, 
organized for systematic church visitation. 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., First, Dr. Alex. Lewis. In 
connection with the morning service, a kinder- 
garten department, where the little ones are 
amused while the parents are at church. Last 
month, sixteen persons, including five young 
married couples, were received to fellowship 
This makes seventy-eight additions to the church 
during the year of readjustment consequent upon 
the union of First and Clyde. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., South Main St., Rev. David 
Fraser. Series of Sunday evening talks on the 
Apostles, beginning with John and Andrew. 

MANSFIELD, MAss., Rev. W. M. Macnair. Choral 
Society organized recently with Congregational 
choir as nucleus. Church has engaged Jules 
Jordan of Providence to lead it and success is 
assured. More than 125 members enrolled, and 
not only is choir music provided for, but congre- 
gational singing is showing marked improvement. 

MERIDEN, CT., First, Rev. A. J. Lord. Autumn 
midweek meeting annually devoted to reports of 
church services attended by members during the 
summer. This year eight returned from abroad 
prepared to tell how Sunday is spent in various 
European countries, and two others had visited 
California. 

OMAHA, NEB., St. Mary’s Ave., Dr. L. O. Baird. 
Anniversary of the death of Spohr observed 
Oct 21, by rendering a musical program selected 
from bis works. 

PETALUMA, CAL., Rey. Chester Ferris. Five new 
members first week of November. Fagot so- 
cial after vacation, when many brought interest- 
ing mementoes and stories from Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Nebraska, as well as from various parts of our 
own commonwealth. Church social committee 
co-ordinates the social work of all departments. 
Church library started to furnish ammunition of 
information, methods, inspiration for all lines of 
chureh activity—Bible school, missionary, young 
people, etc. 

PUEBLO, CoL., Rev. A. E. Holt. Pike memorial 
service, with address on the pioneer explorer by 
Gov. Alva Adams. 

RED CLoup, NEB —Food market held at a local 
store Saturday evening by the women. Purchasers 
can secure excellent dinners, thus avoiding Sun- 
day cooking. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—Rev. H. A. Atkinson reviews 
one desirable book each week in church calendar, 
thus suggesting in the course of the year a library 
of 52 well-selected books. Members are invited 
to bring to his attention books they desire to have 
noticed. 

St. JOHNSBURY, VT., North.—Sunday school class 
for adults conducted on the lecture systemypre. 
ceded by a five-minute prelude on eurrént agents 
and closing with open discussioR. Among sub- 
jects announced for preludes are (Cuba Libre or 
Cuba Ours, the Pan-American Coifterence, Polit- 
ical Boat Rocking, Hearst or Hughes, Presidential 
Possibilities, The Russian Situation, The Haystack 
Prayer Meeting. 

8ST. JOHNS, MicH.—Dr. James Hyslop issues an 
attractive prospectus containing subjects and 
services for the year. Those for the “ Junior 
Church” include: Parts of the Life of Christ 
which Appeal to Youth, Missionary Heroes and 
Stories of Their Lives, and the topics for sermon- 
ettes: Harvesting, A Bunch of Keys, Weather 
Vanes, Lightships, Life Boats, Fishing, Inside 
the Home, Inside the School, Inside the Church, 
Five Sermonettes on the Five Senses. 

TOPEKA, KAN., Rey. F. L. Hayes. Bible class 
meets for half an hour after midweek prayer 
meeting to study life and writings of St. Paul. 

WORCESTER, MASS., Armenian, Rev. G. M. Man- 
avian. Martyrs’ Day celebrated Nov. 4, with 
memorial sermon by Rev. M. A. Giragossian of 
W. Somerville, who was 42 years pastor in 
Armenia and was in the midst of the massacres of 
1895-96. Mr. Giragossian found a number of 
Armenians in Worcester who had been members 
of his church in Turkey. 


Continued on page 805. 
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Delightful Ai 


WINTER | , 
CRUISES 


TO 


Madeira, Spain, the Mediterra- 
nean, Adriatic Seas, and the 
Orient, Egypt, and the Nile; also 
to Jamaica, the West Indies, the 
Spanish Main, Panama Canal, 


and Nassau, 
Write for our Illustrated Magazine 


“Winter Cruises to Summer Lands” 


describing these tours, by superb Twine 
screw Steamers ‘* Moltke,” ‘‘ Bluecher,” 
‘*Prinzessin Victoria Luise,” ‘' Oceana,” 
‘* Deutschland,” etc., etc. 


Rates from $5.00 per day upward. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35 and 37 Broadway, N.Y. 


1229 Walnut Street, Phiiadelphia, Pa. 
159 Randolph Street, Chicago. Il. 
90 State Street, Roxton, Mass. 
08 Market St., San Franctiaco, Cal. 
-901 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES, 


RAYMOND ano TOURS 


WHITCOMB’S 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party will leave Boston January 17, in an 
Elegant Traio of Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining Cars, 
fora Grand Tour through the Southern States and 


MEXICO 


Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
places of historic and picturesque interest in Mextco, 
including the Wonderful Tampico Division of the 
Mexican Central Railway, nearly a week in the 
City of Mexico and a Four Days’ Trip over the Vera 
Cruz Railway. 

Also, on same date, a party for Mexico and California. 

Tours to California, Florida, Nussau, the 
Hawalian Islands, Japan,Oriental Lands, Etc. 

Early California Dates, Dec. 11 and Jan. 8. 

Second Mexico Date, Feb. 7. 

Railway and Steamship Tickets to all points. 

Send for illustrated Mexico circular, also circulars of 
other tours. 












’ 








RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


306 Washington (t, next old South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Sq., New York. 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








olds on 


Pectoral fpr this disease. 

your family physician, and follow his advice carefully. 
@ es We have no secrets! We publish 

the formulas ofall our preparations. Lowell, Mass. 


Ask your doctor the medical name for a 
chest. He will say, ‘‘ Bronchitis. 
serious. Lastly, ask him if he prescribes Ayer’s Cherry 


cold on the 
Ask him if itis ever 


” 


Keep in close touch with 


J.C. AyerCo., 
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JAMAICA | 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 


Announce THREE SPECIAL TRIPS to 


Jamaica 


and Return, including all 
lecessary Expenses 


$85 to$100 duration, 19 Days 


Upon the magnificent Admiral steamers, thus 
giving the tourist or the city-weary an excep- 
tional opportunity to visit the Gem of the West 
Indies under ideal conditions. 
SAILING DATES: 
Lv. BOSTON Dec. 12-19-26, at 10 a.m. 
Rate, $100. 
Lv. PHILA. Dec. 13-20-27, at 10 a.m. 
Rate, $100. 
Lv. BALTIMORE on ships of the Line 
Dec. 12-19, nate, $es. 


ITINERARY. — L<ave Boston, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore on dates 
specified above, Port Antonio (stop- 
ping at Hotel Titchfield), with drives 
to Annota Bay, Castleton Gardens, 
Kingston (stopping at Constant Spring 
or Myrtle Bank Hotel), Morant Bay 
and Bowden, returning to Boston or 
Philadelphia. 

While at Port Antonio side trips covering 
Windsor, Burlington, Swift River, Blue Hole, 
and a rafting tip on river Rio Grande have 
been arranged for. 

Regular Service.—The fleet of Admiral 
steamers also maintain a regular service, leav- 
ing Boston and Philadelphia each week. 

We will send free “A Happy Month in 
lamaica,’’ a beautifully illustrated book, also 
“The Golden Carribean,"” our monthly pa- 
per, giving valuable information to the reall 

ress local tourtist agents, or 
UNITED FRUIT CO. 
\ F.S. JOPP, Gen'l Pass. Agent, 
y Long W 


, Boston. 








Only Direct All-water ‘\ Route Between 
New York, Boston and 
Charleston,S.C., Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville, 
Palatka, De Land, Sanford, Enterprise, 
Fla., and Intermediate Landings 


The ‘Clyde Line”’ is the favorite route between NEw 


York, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, and EASTERN POINTS, 
and CHARLESTON, S. C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 
making direct connection for all points South and Southwest. 


Fast Modern Steamships and Superior Service 


THEO. G. EGER, V.P. & G.M. 


General Office: Branch: 


Pier 36, N. R. N.Y. 290 Broadway 





Church and Ministerial Record 


(Continued from page 804.) 


Local Revival Interest 


SHELDON, VT.—Evangelistic meetings continued a 
month, with interest unabated, under the lead of 
Rev. Ralph Gillam, aided by Miss Emily H. Stick- 
ney. Union services on Sunday evenings alter- 
nated between the two churches. An out-district 
meetirg at Smith’s Corners resulted in the forma- 
tion of a Sunday school. Pastor teaches a class 
of prospective communicants. 


Spiritual Growth 


WINTHROP, Io., Rev. W. G. Ramsay. 79 members 
received in four years, 53 on confession. Benevo 
lences more than doubled. 


Material Gain 


CAMDEN, Mg., Rev. L. D. Evans. The beginning 
of the seventeenth year of the present pastorate 
marked by dedication of new parish house about 
Thank: giving time. 

Dupvuguk, Io., First, Rev. G. L. Cady. Auditorium 
decorated at cost of $2,000 and rededicated. 

FAIRVIEW, KAN.—Coraer stone of new house of 
worship laid by Rev. Dwight Dunham of Alma. 

NEw BRITAIN, CT., Swedish Bethany.—Edifice re- 
dedicated Nov. 22. 

WAHOO, NEB., led by Dr. Harmon Bross, has freed 
itself of debt. 

WESTFIELD, MAss.—Parsonage repaired within 
and without for new pastor, Rev. H. M. Dyck- 
man. 

WILLIAMSBURG, MAss., Rev. John Pierpont. 
Chapel and parlors redecorated through kindness 
ofa member. Parsonage improved by women of 
congregation. 


Anniversaries 


Boston, MAss, Trinity, First of the Neponset 
Brotherhood, celebrated with a membership of 
100, a spontaneous collection for the Salvation 
Army and a voluntary vote to have the minister, 
Rev. C. H. Washburn, preach at the December 
meeting. Program original and suggestive 
Tenth marriage anniversary of Mr. Harry G. 
Dixon, superintendent of the Sunday school, and 
his wife, who conducts the primary department. 
School presented them with beautiful picture of 
Mt. Vernon. 

BRISTOL, R. IL, Rev. T. N. Owen. Fiftieth of 
dedication of third house of worship, observed 
Nov. 25, with historical sermon by the pastor. 





Bequests 


TAYLOR, Mrs. ANN L. B. To church in Jewett 
City, Ct., $500. 

WELLS, CHAs. B. To First Ch., Greenfield, Mass., 
$500; to public library, Rowe, Mass., $500. 


Memorials 


DARIEN, Cr., Rev. H. 8. Brown. Service in com 
memoration of Dr. Moses Mather, the first pastor, 
who died a century ago, after serving sixty years 
in this, his only parish. Historical address given 
by Mr. Sam’l R. Weed, and pastor preached 
on The Puritan Mipister in New England. More 
than 50 of his descendants now live in this vicinity. 


Miscellaneous 


WATERTOWN, 5S. D., Rev. J. P. Clyde. 63 acces- 
sions in seven months, 47 on confession. Funds 
raised to pay off old mortgage of $1,700. Pastor 
is president of organization which has established 
reading-rooms aud gymnasium, with baths and 
modern equipment, for the good of the public. 


A Vermont Dedication 


The church at Berkshire Center, organized a year 
ago, dedicated on Nov. 15, its new house of wor- 
ship, costing upwards of $3,000. It is complete in 
all furnishings including bell, chandelier and clock. 
The pews and pulpit set are of carved oak, the win- 
dows of cathedral glass, and the carpet and wall 
decorations in excellent taste. The building is 26 
by 40, with 16 foot elevation and tower 10 by 10 in 
the corner. It seats 150, is heated by a furnace 
and has a basement for social purposes. The 
farmers furnished lumber, enabling more of the 
funds raised to go into furnishings. A deficiency of 
$119 was raised at the dedication and the building 
was consecrated free of debt. 

The house was crowded at the services, and 
greetings were brought by pastors or representa- 
tives of all the neighboring churches. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday, the state missionary, Rev. W. R. 
Stewart, administered the communion, received 
two members and baptized five children. The 
chureh was organized last December with 30 mem- 
bers representing several denominations and unify- 
ing all the Christian forces in the community. It 
promises strength and stability. M. 
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li a grocer says ‘‘certainly,” 
when you ask him for a 
Macsetu lamp-chimney, it’s 
an indication that he is a safe 
man to deal with, as it shows 
a desire on his part to serve 
his trade with the best of 
everything. 

The merchant who always 
tries to sell you something 
‘‘just as good,” when you ask 
for a standard article, doesn't 
sell Macsetu lamp-chimneys. 


My Index is useful to everyone who owns 
a lamp—and it’s free. 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 

















To Have is to Spend 


To save is to have when you need it 
most. Start a bank account with us, as 
over 9,000 other depositors have done, if 
only for $5.00, and let your money earn 
for you an annual dividend of 4% which 
will mean to you some day protection 
when you need it. 

Better by far invest at least part of 
your savings where you may know it is 
safe and subject to your order at an in- 
stant’s notice than to spend foolishly. 

No matter where you are, you can 
bank by mail with us with safety and 
convenience. 

Write today for our booklet. It is in- 
teresting and will tell you thoroughly 


about our banking system. 


Slater Trust Company 
Established 1855. Pawtucket, R. I. 


Please mention Congregationalist when writing. 




















Select Spring and Summer tours. 
FUROPE Small parties. Choice of routes. $250 
Personal escort. Apply at once. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K., Mass. 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE Scgantzers'or‘s 


party of eignt will be given a tree ticket. Particulars 
of EDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DR. RING’S SANATORIUM 


163 Hillside Avenue, 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, Near Boston. 
For Heaith and Rest Seekers. Write for particulars to 
Tel. 425 Arlington. ALLAN MOTT RING, M. D. 














Letters to Sunday 
School Teachers 


By Pres. HENRY CHURCHILL KING, 200 
pp. $1.00 net, postage 8 cents. 


In this volume President King gives in familiar, 
personal letters to young people his own deepest 
convictions with regard to the religion of Jesus 
Christ. It is earnest, helpful, convincing. The 
language of theology is not found in it, but the 
truth is there, and put in such a way as to appeal 
most strongly to thinking young people. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
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Congregational Fund for Cali- 


fornia Churches 
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Winchester, Mass., First.............--.-008 64 256 
Boston, Mass., Shawmut................++. 2981 
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ER I, IE Eiann vdnce vponncdenesnces 30.00 
I, CN 660 v2.05 Se ceesconccessvesees 19.00 
Ey PIII. WO nec oscsoees seca sccece 3.06 
Spencer, Mass., First...............sccccees 113.91 
Mansfield Center, Ct., First Cong’18.8.... 2.00 
PACU, WARE. FIG «.00 ccevsssccnccccves 15.55 
North Attleboro, Mass., C. E. Society of 

UN icbsn ous poss askhe ese cenwieseesapase 1.00 
Bridgewater, Mass., A. Radzanowski..... 200 
BO Mls Ui ss ca cbcececccscencsnseces cece 8 00 
New Milford, Ct., First.....ccccccccccccccce 44.73 
New Haven, Ct, Davenport............... 50.00 
Deep River, Cb. .....ccccccccsccccccsvcsevece 10.26 
Deep River, Ct., Sunday School........... 3.50 
South Dartmouth, Mass., Rev. F. A Fuller. 2.00 
Brookline, Mass., Harvard................ 484.65 
North Leominster, Mass................++- 11.12 
SE ROR. auhtcesebsiatccdaschaewanyss 65 00 
Greenwich, Ct., Second..................6. 53.57 
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MOORE OINT, Cr, BINGE.» 50005000 000000000000 50.00 
Melrose Highlands, Mass.................. 39.27 
Westboro, Mass., Evangelical......... 8.77 
New Gloucester, Me., First................ 10.50 
Spencer, Mass., First, additional.......... 5.00 
New London, Ct., First Church of Christ, 1000 
Boston, Mass., Shawmut, additional...... 250 
North Chelmsford, Mass., A Friend....... 1.00 
oe A a errr rere 33 53 
Melrose, Mass., additional........ wed 15 00 
Derby, Ct., Birmingham. ........0.....s00- 26.90 
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ee ee eer) ee 9 00 
Westport, Mass., Pacific Union............ 2 00 
POE. OD 555 bee 005055500 000% 6150 
Fall River, Mass., Central............. ae 105.71 
EL, Bis Bice UN ob id.0 906 6050 vdacceen sees 20 00 
Worcester, Mass., T. W. Thompson....... 10.00 
Cambridge, Vt., H.C. Hopkins............ 2 00 
Bridgton, Me., Friend.............. da .50 
West Granville, Mass...... Sanae velar 1 50 
i casos kscéseneeeneeoes 14 66 
REIN I 555 fins ss ned ans eb ee hns were be 31.50 
Buckfield, Me., Miss Ardelia H. Prince... 2.00 
Bowten, Mass., Hilot. .. ccccscsvecccscescees 896.06 
I WT Giicas ccneuienneaecstannswapes bets 1000 
Jewett City, Ct., additional................ 1.00 
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SAMUEL USHER, Treasurer, 
176 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Children thrive 
on Scotft’s 
Emulsion. It 
is concentrated 
nourishment in 
easily digested 
form. Their health 
improves after 
taking it a short 
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POSS SOG GGOOS 


time. It is the 
greatest child- a 
food inthe AK; 
world. ‘ee 


ALL DRUGGISTS; 
50c. AND $1.00. 
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RECEIVED BY THE CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
IN NEW YORK 


Andover, Mass., Seminary Church.......... $115.00 
Flushing, N. Y., Broadway... ...........s++0+ 9.00 
TED STEIN TE CO «son n vovn.vess sasevaus cies 7.50 
Andover, Mass., Seminary............-...0005 20.00 
MPs scons harness opbees ene! pb bbe vcanctes 5.00 
SUIS UE Uk cv cccsccvgcev sesh cocetanesnsvousy 6 00 
CR En oce sci snct choncoaviccccneechessuap 10.50 
RENEE OT Wien ss.c'o'cos'nbvoneneceheanbewesns 18.79 
Muncie, Ind., James A. Daly........... shaes 50.00 
BN, Bikes INES: «oes es vce cotcsaceteceseve 29.75 
MOCRI0na, TIL, BOOOME. .... .oceevecsocesecsteces 49.96 
EAS Orange, N. J., FILM. ...ccceseccosiscesscse 75.00 
PNR TEED: crc rssboces snes >ees'hes0¥ensees 13.40 
a) 34540000 thesicbub ances se unas vapeeannete $409.90 


CHARLES E. HOPE, Treasurer. 


RECEIVED BY THE CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
IN CHICAGO 


PRP, FU IEG, owe evassctrsccsescssesncaes $32.60 
Springfield, Mo., “ Pilgrim ”’..............sce0 2.60 
MN. BOS 0 as /seurodnketesonne seceauseeoeranes 350 
MCRD «scab hb o5.n0 ee es'pekaeersa ca beneiee ee 7.50 
ES REE RASS rere Per es ere 13.85 
Montevideo, Minn., First... ........sccccccesses 1445 
REIEEL, core cccctndhsatacpore bauebanectes 4.00 
Aurora, Ill., New England............... r.ee- 25.95 
Re ED BE ns von ovennys capes scpeescescneate 8 97 
NORE w spas 05stcens.cb kG aacoscebie crease 7.67 
NEIL S wines sschaonetisethsihnessssessceeree 11.00 
NP IIIE Gs 6350s anc nnsSsuaecese ses 8.25 
TUE, TAR EEOS. 00 cviccccecanecsvsenseccce 15.60 
IN o's 060 an abcoamaadsecioeene toe 9.52 
EE, 89 IRA oc 00 sche vecsicecbes vesemecas 17.00 
SIME RED 8 2s canace coos son sitbeekweeeneeeee 6.78 
ONG BICREE WONN ss oc ive verccenceeneces 7.00 
BE PE ENON o oo ses cccnsensvecsecestaceess 15 85 
PE NR oc'cns ond wae aban waded se ee ce secae ces 6.20 
GD se ca cccc baka cpecseenececsauepoasseereeren $218.19 


W. W. NEWELL. 





Christian Science—How to Deal 
with It 


Rey. John Snyder calls attention to an 
omission in Unitarian post office literature: 


Who would suspect from our tract 
shelves that a new cult had arisen in cul- 
tivated New England which is sapping 
the life of many of our churches? Here 
is a strange and interesting combination 
of gnosticism, pantheism and perverted 
Berkleyanism, and the odds and ends of 
Hinduism, claiming a control of miracu- 
lous power of which a parallel may only 
be found in Lecky’s Rationalism in 
Europe. I sincerely believe that, if we 
had taught our people a sound theology, 
such a phenomenon could not have arisen 
in an intelligent community. But we 
have too often allowed the grand doctrine 
of God’s Immanence to slip into an un- 
philosophical pantheism, and we can 
scarcely be surprised at the result. The 
secular press treats this cult with alter- 
nate amusement, bitter antagonism and 
transient admiration. But we should 
approach it in a different spirit. We 
should seriously analyze its fundamental 
concepts, clearly present its philosophical 
error, show its radical antagonisms to 
Christian ideals and ethics, and subject 
its wonder. stories to the severest scientific 
investigation. Christian Science cannot 
safely or wisely be treated with indiffer- 
ence or contempt. 





Our Things the Good Things 


The Congregationalist of Boston, says 
editorially: ‘‘Having lived to see Dr. 
Lyman Abbott quoted with approbation 
in the Christian Intelligencer, we now 
await with confidence a yet greater sur- 
prise—his indorsement by the Southwest- 
ern Presbyterian.” If it will comfort 
our contemporary, we shall be glad to 
say that Dr. Lyman Abbott says and 
does good things, and teaches good things 
—sometimes. And when he does we are 
hopeful and glad. We are glad to be 
recognized as careful, however, about in- 
dorsing any one who resolves the divine 
Person out of the divine Book, and re- 
duces the latter to a mere series of fairy 
tales.—The Southwestern Presbyterian. 
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IDLE MONEY R% 
SHOULD EARN 


If you have funds that are idle or money that is 
earning but 3% or 4%, these funds invested with 
the Industrial Savings and Loan Co. may be made 
to earn 5% per year for you and be free from 
all dangers of speculation. 

YOUR SAVINGS ALWAYS 
; SUBJECT TO YOUR CONTROL 
Available whenever you desire. Start an account at 
any time, withdraw at your pleasure. No forfeiture of 
earnings, as we reckon profits for each day funds are 
left with us. Remitted by check 
quarterly or semi-annually or 
compounded if preferred. 

’atrons in every State—some 
doubtless in your locality to 
whom we are privileged to 
refer you. 

Under Supervision 
New York Banking Dept. 


Write for full particulars 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co- 
12 Times Building, Broadway, 
New York 








Established 13 Years 
Assets, $1,750,000 




















FARNWIORTCACES 


of the right sort are those based on 
land the owner doesn’t want to lose. 
He borrows no more than he can carry, 
pays interest and principal promptly. 





| RT 
h 
5% to In the $20,000,000 repre- 


6% 


I can place your money, in small or large 
amounts, where it.will net as high as 6%. 

I investigate titles and borrowers, collect your 
interest, look after insurance, etc., and protect 
you against tax sale. 

My list makes clear how your savings can earn 
5% or 6% instead of 3% or 4%; my record and 
standing assure you that I will offer you nothing 
not absolutely safe. Address 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 


UNIONVILLE, MISSOURI 


sented by my loans not one 
client has a_ foreclosure. 














SPENCERIAN 


To write easily and smoothly, you want a pen 
that’seven of point, 

To get a pen that’s even of point, buy the 
Spencerian Pen. 

Made ofthe best steel, by expert hand workers 
Everyone perfect. Noseconds. There'saSpen- 
cerian Pen made for you. 

Sample card of 12 pens, different patterns, sent 
upon receipt of 6 cents in pestage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway New York. 

































SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
fartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8U@- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Dec. 9, Sunday. Our Strength and King.— 

Ps. 46, 47. 

Our refuge—therefore in times of special 
need our strength. There come hours when 
the opposing forces are too strong for us and 
we need a hiding place until our strength re- 
turns. Now there are two ways of using this 
thought of a refuge. One is to magnify the 
need, putting safety in the forefront of our 
thought. But this is not the way to make our 
fighting good. The soldier must not be think- 
ing of retreat. The other holds it in the back 
of the mind as something waiting if the need 
should come, but never to be sought for its 
own sake. These old songs of triumph have 
an enthusiasm which puts our modern listless 
praise to shame. And the wonder of it is that 
they were often written in times of trouble. 

O God, our refuge and our strength, rid us 
of fear and put new songs of praise into our 
hearts. Let Thy lovingkindness be for the 
day’s work and the night’s rest. And guide 
us by Thy Holy Spirit that we may serve Thee 
joyfully. 


Des. 10 God’s Universal Kingdom.—Zech. 

14: 9-21, 

With what new thoughts, since Christ, we 
read this prophecy that Jehovah shall be king 
over all the earth. The prophet saw Jerusa- 
lem triumphant, all its enemies destroyed and 
the remnant of the peoples coming in submis- 
sive humility. We can only read the proph- 
ecy in its intention: its literal fulfillment has 
either failed or is far in the future. But of 
God’s reign over all the earth we can have no 
doubt at all. 


Dec.11. Faith’s Heroes.—Heb. 11: 1-16. 

The marginal readings are significant. Faith 
is the giving substance to the things hoped for, 
the test of things not seen. It is a venture 
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SCOFFERS 


Often Make the Staunchest 
Converts. 





The man who scoffs at an idea or doctrine 
which he does not fully understand has at 
least the courage to show where he stands. 

The gospel of Health has many converts 
who formerly laughed at the idea that coffee 
and tea, for example, ever hurtany one. Upon 
looking into the matter seriously, often at the 
suggestion of a friend, such persons have 
found that Postum Food Coffee and a friend’s 
advice have been their salvation. 

‘* My sister was employed in an eastern city 
where she had to do calculating,’ writes an 
Oklahoma girl. ‘* She suffered with headache 
until she was almost unfitted for duty. 

** Her landlady persuaded her to quit coffee 
and use Postum and in a few days she was 
entirely free from headache. She told her em- 
ployer about it, and on trying it, he had the 
same experienc3. 

‘* My father and I have both suffered much 
from nervous headache since I can remember, 
but we scoffed at the idea advanced by my 
sister, that coffee was the cause of our trouble. 

** However, we quit coffee and began using 
Postum. Father has had but one headache 
now in four years, due to a severe cold, and I 
have lost my headaches and sour stomach 
which I am now convinced came from coffee. 

**A cup of good hot Postum is satisfying to 
me when I do not care to eat a meal. Circum- 
stances caused me locate in a new country 
and I feared 1 would not ba able to get my 
favorite drink, Postum, but I was relieved to 
find that a full supply is kept here with a 
heavy demand for it.” Name given by Postam 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. ‘* There’s a reason.” 





therefore, which in experience proves the 
promise ventured upon. Of this venturing 
faith Noah and Abraham are great examples. 
In like fashion we must take our joy from 
faith, and we too, confess ourselves to be 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 


Dec. 12. Conquering Trust.—Heb. 11: 17-40. 

If faith is a venture, it becomes a triumph. 
So it was with Moses, who became the instru- 
ment of deliverance for his people, with David, 
who found the promise of a kingdom fulfilled, 
and in some dégree with all the rest. God 
pays by instalments, though there is never any 
end to the payment which he makes. 


Dee. 13. Running the Race.—Heb. 12: 1-17. 

Heaven has an interest in earth. The writ- 
er’s faith admits of no real boundary between 
the material and the spiritual realm. The de- 
fect isin our sight. He runs not wisely who 
carries needless loads. Here is one of the re- 
sponsibilities of choic3 in life. Faith makes 
new values for earth’s best things, but it is 
not well to make even the best of them a 
burden. 


Dec. 14. Malachi.—Mal. 1: 1-14. 

Malachi means “‘my messenger” and is 
probably not a proper name. The prophet 
hides himself in his errand. God is not de- 
feated by Israel’s refusal. If his people 
choose to play Esau’s part, then Gentiles may 
become a Jacob. Here once more is the 
thought of Jehovah’s worldwide kingdom, 
made definite in the thought of worship every- 
where. 


Dec. 15. God’s Messenger. Mal. 3: 1-18; 4: 

1-5, 

The new messenger was to come in the 
spirit and power of Elijah. So history and 
forecast are linked together. See how God 
depends upon the co-operation of man. First 
the tithes in the storehouse and only then the 
poured out blessing. Our inward barrenness 
may account for our outward dearth. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


The sale of the buildings of Cheshunt Col- 
lege to the Church of England for training 
clergy in the dioceses of London, Southwark 
and St. Albans having led to some comment in 
the Anglican journals of a congratulatory sort, 
a correspondent of The Churchman writes: 


If the occurrence indicated the decay of 
Congregationalism in England and the reab- 
sorption into the Anglican communion of 
those who for a century have been under the 
influence of Cheshunt, it might conceivably be 
cause for jabilation; but the facts are simply 
that the Free Church authorities have trans- 
ferred the scene of their activities to Cam- 
bridge. There they have just erected a college 
in intimate relation with the university, and 
have consequently abandoned their outworn 
shell in Hertfordshire. As a matter of fact, 
never was the influence of Congregationalism 
intellectually stronger in England than it is at 
present; never was its touch upon the brighter 
life at Oxford and Cambridge more insistent 
or more acute; never was it more certainly an 
element to be counted with in the national re- 
ligious life. Under these circumstances, to 
congratulate ourselves upon getting possession 
of Cheshunt is a little like the action of the 
knight who should boast that he had acquired 
his antagonist’s abandoned spear after his an- 
tagonist had become possessed of, and had 
accustomed himself to a stronger and more 
finely tempered weapon. 





The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


For sending The Congregationalist to needy min- 
isters on the frontier. Please address contributions 
to The Congregationalist Home Missionary Fund, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Charles H. Rutan, Brookline... ...........+.- $10 00 
A Friend, Worcester..............ssseceeeeeee 200 
Vesta A. Bryant, Cedar Falls, Io........... y- 200 


renee - 
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What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health and Disease 


Costs Nothing To Try 

The mention of sulphur will recall to many 
of us the early days when our mothers and 
grandmothers gave us our daily dose of sul- 
phur and molasses every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall “‘ blood 
purifier” tonic and cure-all, and, mind you, this 
old-fashioned remedy was not without merit. 

The idea was good but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quantity 
had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial effects of 
sulphur in a palatable, concentrated form, so 
that a single grain is far more effective than a 
tablespoonful of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years research and experiment 
have proven that the best sulphur for medi- 
cinal use is that obtained from Calcium (Cal- 
cium Sulphide) and sold in drug stores under 
the name of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They 
are small chocolate coated pellets and contain 
the active medicinal principle of sulphur in a 
highly concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of this 
form of sulphur in restoring and maintain- 
ing bodily vigor and health; sulphur acts di- 
rectly on the liver and excretory organs and 
purifies and enriches the blood by the prompt 
elimination of waste material. 

Oar grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impurity 
of ordinary flowers of sulphur were often 
worse than the disease, and cannot compare 
with the modern concentrated preparations of 
sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is 
undoubtedly the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver and 
kidney troubles and cure constipation and 
purify the blood in a way that often surprises 
patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins, while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies, soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was superior to any 
other form. He says: ‘“‘ For liver, kidney and 
blood troubles, especially when resulting from 
constipation or malaria, I have been surprised 
at the results obtained from Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers. In patients suffering from boils and 
pimples and even deep seated carbuncles, I 
have repeatedly seen them dry up and disap- 
pear in four or five days, leaving the skin clear 
and smooth. Although Stuart’s Calcium Wa- 
fers isa proprietary article and sold by drug- 
gists and for that reason tabooed by many 
physicians, yet [ know of nothing so safe and 
reliable for constipation, liver and kidney 
troubles and especially in all forms of skin 
diseases, as this remedy. 

‘** At any rate people who are tired of pills, 
cathartics and so-called blood ‘ purifiers’ will 
find in Stuart’s Calcium Wafers, a far safer, 
more palatable and effective preparation.” 

Send your name and address today for a free 
trial package and see for yourself. 

F. A. Stuart Co., 57 Stuart Building, Mar- 
shall, Mich. 


PETER MOLLER'S 
COD LIVER OIL 


is scientifically prepared under the 
most improved method, insuring 
cleanliness in every detail of manu- 
facture, and consequently is 


PURE—SWEET— DIGESTIBLE. 


No disagreeable taste or odor and 
Always Produces Satisfactory Results 


SOLO ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES, 
BEARING NAME OF 


Schieffelin Co. New York, Sole Agents 
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A Year With Jesus 


(). P. 8S. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING 


Topic, Dec. 16-22. What Truth Has Chiefly 
Appealed to You from Our Year’s Sunday 
School Lessons? Matt. 13: 52; Isa. 52: 13-15; 
53: 1-12. 

imagine that you have lived for a year in 
the company of Jesus. What would you re- 
member most vividly of your experience with 
him? If you have followed the International 
Sunday school lessons during this year 1906 
you can reach an answer to this question, for 
you have learned what most impressed his 
disciples during the years they spent as his 
companions. They often told their deepest 
impressions about him, and what they oftenest 
told has been preserved in the three Gospels 
you have been studying. If I were limited to 
mention three things I should speak of these: 





Christ’s kingdom. Glance over the topics 
and then look quickly through the selected 
texts. You notice first that his disciples were 
impressed by himself—the Son of God, over 
whom the Spirit of God brooded like a dove; 
who conquered the Spirit of evil with his 
Father’s Word; who had power over nature, 
disease and death, power to forgive sins, and 
who conferred such power on his disciples. 
Was not all this the revelation of a king? 
Next you notice what qualities he required in 
his companions—love for their neighbors, even 
their enemies, the disposition of children 
toward Gcd as their Father, implicit obedience 
to himself and constant trust in him. Then 
you notice that he speaks of such persons as 
belonging together in a society for fellowship 
which he galls the kingdom of heaven, or the 
kingdom of God. See how he described the 
members of his kingdom, persons of the child- 
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NO MEDICINE 


But Change of Food Gave Final 
Relief. 


Most diseases start in the alimentary canal— 
stomach and bowels. 

A great deal of our stomach and bowel 
troubles come from eating too much starchy 
and greasy food. 

The stomach does not digest any of the 
starchy food we eat—white bread, pastry, 
potatoes, oats, etc.—these things are digested 
in the small intestines, and if we eat too much, 
as most of us do, the organs that should digest 
this kind of food are overcome by excess of 
work, so that fermentation, indigestion, and 
a long train of ails result. 

Too much fat also is hard to digest and this 
is changed into acids, sour stomach, belching 
gas, and a bloated, heavy feeling. 

In these conditions a change from indigesti- 
ble foods to Grape-Nuts will work wonders in 
not only relieving the distress but in building 
up a strong digestion, clear brain and steady 
nerves. A Washington woman writes: 

** About five years ago I suffered with bad 
stomach—dyspepsia, indigestion, constipation 
—caused, I know now, from eating starchy 
and greasy food. 

“I doctored for two years without any 
benefit. The doctor told me there was no 
cure forme. I could not eat anything without 
suffering severe pain in my back and sides, 
and I became discouraged. 

“‘A friend recommended Grape-Nuts and I 
began touseit. In less than two weeks I be- 
gan to feel better and inside of two months 
[ was a well woman and have been ever since. 

“I can eat anything I wish with pleasure. 
We eat Grape-Nuts and cream for breakfast 
and are very fond of it.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,”’ in pack- 
ages. ‘* There’s a reason.” 





like, forgiving, helpful, prayerful, trustful, 
ministering spirit, the kind of people you like 
to know and to be with. Recall the stories he 
used to tell of the way his kingdom spreads, 
like wheat scattered by the sower, yeast in the 
housewife’s dough, the tree growing from 
the mustard seed. Note the specimens he de- 
scribes as in the kingdom—the child in the 
midst, the good Samaritan, the penitent son, 
the publican in the temple, the rich tax gatherer 
and the wise virgins. How would you describe 
his kingdom? 





Christ’s gift. John’s Gospel has two great 
sentences above all the others. One says that 
God gave his only begotten Son that those 
who believe on him may have everlasting life 
[3: 16]. The other [20: 31] says that the 
Gospel was written in order that men might 
have life through believing that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God. Jesus said that he 
came to give his lifea ransom fur many. Paul 
ealls it God’s unspeakable gift. The later 
lessons of this year show how inevitable it 
was that the Christ, coming to establish sucha 
kingdom as he taught, should end his life on 
the cross. Look them over again and you will 
see what that cross means and what is your 
share in it. 





Christ’s glory. The cross became Christ’s 
crown and the world of humanity is coming 
to understand it. The prophet, ages before 
Christ came, said that because of the wise 
service of the servant of Jehovah, those who 
were appalled at his sufferings because of 
others’ sins would be astonished—kings and 
their subjects—to see how his sufferings led to 
glory [Isa. 52: 13-15]. Christ ‘‘ was delivered 
up for our trespasses’’—that was his gift; 
‘**and was raised again for our justification”’ 
—that is his glory. 

These are the great things to have learned 


_by spending a year with Christ. If you have 
| come to know by experience what his king- 


dom is, how by-his gift he has opened its 
doors to all believers, and how he returns as 
its king, then your life will be royal because 
you are a king and priest unto God. 





Sparks from Other Anvils 


THE REVISED PLAN OF TRI-CHURCH UNION 
(Methodist Recorder, Methodist Protestant) 


As Methodist Protestants we have no fauit 
to find with the proposed plan. Some things 
in the plan might be improved upon, we think, 
still we can’t hope to have everything just to 
our notion, and we are willing to make con- 
cessions for the sake of the union. 


(Advance, Congregationalist) 


The new plan has in it the making of the 
best religious organization in this or any other 
country. 


The Indirect Value of National 
Honesty 


In looking towards America as a safer 
field for investment in order to escape 
the march of Socialism, the conserva- 
tives of Europe do not fail to realize 
that Socialism is making headway also 
in America, but they feel that Anglo- 
Saxon law and traditions are a safeguard 
against violent confiscation—that, even 
if England or America should enter upon 
a policy of acquiring private wealth for 
public purposes, it would be done in that 
spirit of conservatism and justice which 
has ever been the distinguishing trait of 
Anglo-Saxon peoples. The policy of the 
United States towards the religious 
orders in the Philippines has been an 
illuminating lesson of this sort. The 
willingness to pay the full value amica- 
bly agreed upon for the property of 
orders alien to the new Government, and 
hated by the masses, has set an example 
of American policy which has borne 
much favorable fruit.—Charles A. Co- 
nant, in North American Review. , 
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AWFUL AGONY 





Positively Relieved by The Pyramid 
Treatment 


A TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE. 


There is no reason—surely no good reason— 
why any man or woman should continue to 
suffer with piles when a reputable company 
of druggists have placed in every high grade 
pharmacy a positive and unfailing cwe for 
this dread disease ata price within the reach 
of the poorest. They have done more. They 
offer to relieve the sufferer temporarily and 
start him well on the way to recovery, by giv- 
ing to any piles patient who sends his name 
and address, a free trial package of the won- 
derful Pyramid Pile Cure in a plain sealed 
wrapper. There are enough of the curative 
elements in this trial package to greatly re- 
duce the swelling of the affected part, to heal 
much of the soreness and ulceration. After 
the sample is gone your druggist will supply 
you with a box of the Pyramids for 50 cents. 

Read Mrs. Bond’s letter, which tel!s how 
she suffered and was relieved, if not positively 
cured, after using one 50 cent box: 

**T have tried your pile cure and find them 
all you recommend them. I am very thankful 
to you for ever putting them within my reach, 
for I have had one box and I have not used all 
of them yet, and I feel like a new woman to- 
day, and I tell everybody about them. When 
I started them I could not walk across the 
floor, but now I can do my work all right. 
My work was a burden to me before I started 
them, but I can tell you that I can work much 
better now. You can rely on me. I will tell 
everybody about Pyramid Pile Cure. Yours 
sincerely, Mrs. J. Bond, Toronto, Canada, 
33 Pears Avenue.” 

There is positively no risk or danger with 
the Pyramid Pile Cure, for there is nothing 
but curatives in the preparation. They are 
suppositories which placed in the affected 
part, act as a soothing ointment working 
upon the infected and ulcerous tissues, giving 
them new life and stimulating a stronger cir- 
culation of the blood. 

By the use of the Pyramid Pile Cure the 
patient is cured at home without losing a 
day’s work, no matter what his occupation. 
The cure may be accomplished in absolute 
privacy. We use no names for advertising 
purposes without the voluntary consent of 
the patient. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is quick, permanent 
and painless. Do not delay, but send your 
name and address today, and we will furnish 
you at once with the free trial package. 
Pyramid Drug Co., 73 Pyramid Building, 
Marshall, Mich. 

The 50 cent size packages are for sale at all 
druggists. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO. 
and RHEUMATISM 


are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Ay plications. 





Proprietors, W. Edwards & Son, Queen Victoria St., 
London, Englani, Wholesale of K. Fougera & Co., 
90 Beekman S8t., N. ¥. 





U Se = 


th Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


ure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 98 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. ¥- 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


The Farm The Shop The 


School 


The Church The Home 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
FROM LIVING DONORS 


Resolution Passed October 24, 1906 


**Resolved: That the delegates and other representatives of the churches gathered at this Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the A. M. A. 
at Oberlin, O., urge upon the churches and benevolent persons throughout the country the necessity of making every possible effort to 
increase the income of the association during the year now beginning. We resolve that not less than $250,000 from living donors be 
the goal of our immediate endeavor. We affirm that the work of the A. M. A. involves the redemption and preservation of our nation 
as well as the progress of the kingdom of God, and therefore rightly claims the generous interest and hearty support of all Christians 
and patriots. We believe that this year the A. M. A. should have a foremost place in the benevolence of the churches. We, therefore, 
earnestly request that ‘Forefathers’ Day,’ or the Sunday preceding or following that day, be set apart for special offerings to increase 


immediately the income of the association.”’ 


WHAT RESPONSE DO YOU MAKE? 


Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars in gifts 
from living doaors for the work of the American 
Missionary Association in the current fiscal year is 
a@ conservative estimate. The needs of the field de- 
mand more. The delegates and representatives of 
the churches, however, desired to be carefully within the possibilities evea 
though not reaching the necessities in their appeal. This means an increase 
of a little more than a third of that received last year. A Co-operative Com- 
mittee representative of different geographical centers was elected to act 
with the Executive Committee and officers in determined and earnest efforts 
to secure this addition. 


A Conservative 
Estimate 


“We believe that this year the American Mis- 
sionary Association should have a foremost 
place in the benevolence of the churches.” 


The reason for the demand for an increase is apparent on the very 

Wh face of our national development. The Negro problem of the 
y South demands more calm, intelligent and Christian treatment 
han ever before. Itis the m»st portentous problem before us as 

a Christian nation. The field among the needy people of the white race is 
important. Throughout the Highlands twelve institutions and fifty churches 
demand increased support. Atlanta Seminary, the only Southern theological 
ge oa ig gga preachers for our Congregational churches, is assisted 

y the A. M. A. 

The Indians of the plains and the Eskimo of far-away Alaska add an- 
other element to this great problem and increase the financial needs-of the 
association. The Island Territories of Porto Rico and Hawaii are also in 
the enlarged field of this association. . 

But even here the responsibility of the association does not end. The 
Orientals, Chinese and Japanese, present another important feature of this 
far-reaching field. The Japanese are increasing in our body politic rapidly. 
The time is not only opportune but immediate fn which to reach these chil- 
dren of the far East as they come among us. The churches hold the A. M. A. 
responsible for this work among the Orientals in America. Will they not 
listen to this appeal and furnish sufficient funds to meet these important 
and grave conditions? 


The work of the association in this far-reaching field includes 
every form of Christian work. The college and social settle- 
ment have been planted at various centers. The regeneration 
and uplift of the homes of these needy people is a constant 
effort. Industrial Training, introduced into the South by the A. M. A., has 


A Foremost Place 


Methods 





its large and important place in the educational institutions under its care. 
Normal instruction, by means of which thousaads of teachers are equioped 
every year for work in the needy and imperfect oublic schools, is another 
large feature of the educational work. Churches, Eadeavor Societies, Suaday 
schools and philanthropic clubs are organized throughout this field by the 
patient and sacrificial missionaries who labor ia it. The work, comprehen- 
sive, inclusive and varied, is absolutely essantial to the future of our nation 
and contributes largely to the progress of the kingdom of God The work 
appeals. It must be done. The magnitude and growth of the work warrant 
this urgent appeal. 


How may this needed income be secured? First, the 
responsibility is upon contributing churches to meet 
the suggestion of the delegates asiemDdled in Oberlin 
and increase the contribution of this year at least a 
third. Every nop en church in the land is urged to put the A. M. A. 
on its list this year. Surely there is not a church that may not contribute at 
least one dollar to this important Christian and patriotic service. 

Sunday schools are especially interested in this work. It is largely for 
the children and youth of the nation. Christian Eadeavor S dcieties are now 
erecting at Blanche Kellogg Institute, Santurce, Porto Rico, a building which 
shall represeot them in furnishing Christian opportunity to the — people 
of theisland. Shares of Twenty-five Dollars each in this building fund are 
immediately needed. Will not your Sunday school and Endeavor Society 
respond? 

Individuals are recognizing their responsibility in this work of Christian 
patriotism. Every thoughtful citizen must realize the vast importance of 
this Christian and patriotic work, and his individual responsibility to support 
it to the full extent of his ability. 


How to Do It 


Congregational Clubs are asked to give a place on 
their program on Forefathers’ Day or in the near 
future to the discussion of these important prob- 
lems that lie in the field of this association. 

The individual, the chureh, the Sunday school, the Eadeavor So:siety, the 
woman’s missionary organization, all uaiting io a consecrational and deter 
mined effort this year, through sympathy and prayer and increased benevo- 
lence, can thus re-enforce the earnest missionaries io this great field and make 
one - a ant of a work of vast importance through the agency 
ofthe A. M. A. 


Forefathers’ Day 


Please make checks payable to H. W. HUBBARD, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 








Winter Suits & Cloaks 
$6 10 $25 tix" 


Style Book and Samples 
of Materials Sent Free. 
We guarantee to 
fit you and satisfy 
you in every way, 
or promptly refund 
your money. i 
Our new Wiater Style 
Bvok illustrates over 
100 fashionable Suits, 
Skirts. Cloaks and 
Rain Coats, and de- 
scribes the proper cos- 
tume for every occa- 
sion. 
We make these gar- 
ments to order from 
any of our 400 guar- 
anteed materials for 
less than is usually 
asked for ill-fitting 
ready-made clothes. 
Our Style Book 
Illustrates and Describes: 
Visiting Costumes, 
$6 to $20. 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 to $25. 
Stylish Skirts, 
$3.50 to $15. 
Winter Coats, 
$6.50 to $25. 
Ulsters & RainCoats, 
$8.75 to $20. 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 
WE SEND FREE to any part of the United 
States our new Winter 
Book of New York Fashions, showing the Jat- 
est styles and containing our copyrighted meas- 
urement chart; also a large assortment of Samples 


of the newest materials. Write today; you will 
receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 18 Yrs 

















It will serve the interest of all concerned if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by aunouncements in our Ab- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 
that the advertisement was seen in 7he Conygregationalist. | ————___________ 








No travel in the world is so luxurious as that from 


Chicago to California. Both as to scenery and train 
equipment no route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago daily, electric lights in every berth— all 
the latest books and papers—news of the world bulletined 
twice daily and in extras when occasion warrants 





















Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Write for booklets telliag about California, to 


E. L. LOMAX, C. P.A., 


Omaha, Neb. 
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| ¢ SHE Chickering Piano is the result of skill, nspired bya keen ap- 
I preciation of the artistic and a desire to live up to an enviable 
reputation, directed by the latest scientific knowledge, and prac- 
tical experience gained by 80 yearsof piano building 1 
excellence, both as to tone, touch an i general staying power, isthe 
| reason, and the only reason for the uniformly high favor in which it 
| is held in exclusive musical circles, Jt is conce ded to be a standard 
of comparison for all other makes Cataloque or | 
Est. 123. CHICKERING & SONS, 81:} Tremont St , Boston request | 
. 
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E.T. Slattery Co. 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR IMPORTED 
ARTICLES OF RARE DESIGN FOR DESIRABLE 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


FRENCH JEWELRY LEATHER GOODS 











REAL LACE FANS 
LOUIS XIV. anp 
EMPIRE BOXES 
SHELL COMBS 


FRENCH NECKWEAR 
CUT STEEL BELTS 
MARABOUT SCARFS 
FRENCH BLOUSES 


BABIES’ PILLOWS FANCY ARTICLES 
RUSSIAN SABLES 


IMPERIAL CROWN SABLES OF EXCEPTIONAL COLOR 
SHOWN IN SCARFS, MUFFS AND PELERINES, QUITE 
THE MOST FASHIONABLE FURS OF THE SEA- 
SON. ALSO, ERMINE, CHINCHILLA, 
EASTERN MINK AND WHITE FOX 
SETS IN NEW SMART MODELS 


FUR COATS FUR LINED COATS 





154 & 155 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
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INVES | ORS 
SEND FOR 


“A Word of Caution” 


CIRCULAR No. 592 








PEABODY, 
HOUGHTELING & CO. 


1113 First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO 


(ESTABLISHED 1863) 

















The December Atlantic 


This remarkable issue contains: 


Christmas and the Literature of Disillusion, 41 
SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 


New National Forces and the Old Law, “1 

MELVILLE M. BIGELOW 
The Spirit of Present Day Spain, ’, HAVELOCK ELLIS 
The Measure of Greatness, /) N. S. SHALER 
Literature and the Modern Drama, /1 

HENRY ARTHUR JONES 
The House of Lords, ’: WILLIAM EVERETT 
The Spell of Whitman, /: M. A. De W. HOWE 
A New Voice in French Fiction, ’y HENRY D. SEDGWICK 


STORIES by ALICE BROWN, JULIET WILBOR 
TOMPKINS, H. M. RIDEOUT, ELIZABETH 
FOOTE. 

ESSAYS by H. W. BOYNTON, A. C. 
GELETT BURGESS. 

POETRY by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
JOHN B.TABB, FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 
FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 


BENSON, 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT OF 


‘““A MOTOR FLIGHT THROUGH FRANCE,” 
By Edith Wharton 


And the Second Installment of the Unpublished Correspondence of David Garrick 





Illustrated Prospectus for 1907 sent free on request, 


Three issues (October, November, and December, 1906) will be mailed without 
charge to new subscribers for 1907, upon receipt of $4.00. A special trial subscrip- 
tion for three months will be sent to new subscribers upon receipt of 50 cents. 

35 cents a copy, $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN @ COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

















